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FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

TV If Y uncle, Colonel Egor Ilitch Rostineff, on his retire- 
1 VI meGt army, went to live at Stepdnchikoff, 

the estate which he inherited from his grandmother ; and there 
he settled down into quiet country existence so naturally that 
one would hjve supposed he had never been out of the place 
all his life. There are some* natures which are content with 
anything that falls to their lot, and such was my uncle’s. You 
could not imagine a more easily satisfied, a more gentle nature 
than his.. He was the sort of man, that, if any one asked him 
seriously to carry them a couple of miles or so on his back, he 
would do it at once. His was so generous a disposition that 
he was ready at any time to give up all he had about him to 
the first person that asked him for it, and would gladly take off 
his own shirt for the benefit of anyone else who happened to 
want one. * 

In personal appearance he was a soldierly-looking man ; tall 
and well built, with ruddy cheeks and teeth whicnwere as white 
as ivory; long brown moustache, and a loud, frank, hearty 
voiqe, and a jolly laugh. He spoke rather abruptly and fast. 
He was forty years old when he inherited Stepinchikoff, and 
had been in the hussars ever since he was sixteen. He had 
p married early, and loved his wife to distraction ; but she had 
died, leaving in his*jieart an irradicable impression of love and 
gratitude* On inheriting this estate he had left the service and 
og|ue ddwti tp Uye here with his children — little eight year-old 
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Iliushj (whose birth had been the cause of his mother’s death), 
and Sdsha — a girl of fifteen — who, sidle (he loss of her mother, 
had been brought* up at a certain school in Moscow. But 
before very long my poor uncle’s house became a sort of Noah’s 
ark, and this is how it fell out: 

Just about the time that my unde inherited £tepnichikoff 
and 'retired from the service, his mother, who had married a 
General Krahotkin about sixteen yearf before (while unde was 
still a cornet, butVas thinking of marrying for all that), became 
a widow. She had objected to my uncle’s marriage, pointing' 
out that his little estate of two hundred souls* (which he 
possessed at that time and which was not this Stepanchikoff), 
was barely sufficient to support his family without a wife ? — by 
“ his family ” meaning herself and her tribe of companions and 
hangeis-on and numerous cats, dogs, and so on. She accused 
him of selfishness, of ingratitude, of discourtesy— and suddenly, 
in the midst of her reproaches and revilings, she got married 
herself, before her son’s wedding, being then forty-two years of 
age. However, she still found plenty of scope for reproaches, 
and declared that she was obliged to marry in order to provide 
a refuge for her old age. She refused to have anything more to 
do with her selfish son, who had shown her so littl| respect and 
who had had the audacity to wish to make a home for himself. 

1 never could find out the real reason why so longheaded a 
man, as the defunct General Krahotkin appears to nave been, 
could ever have married this widow of forty-two I I believe he 
must have thought she had money. Many people said that Be 
simply required a nurse, feeling the approach of the swarms of 
mahdies whuh attacked him in his old age. (hie tiling isveiy 
certain, that the old man was far from feeling the smallest 
particle of affection for his wife during the whole period of 
their companionship, and laughed at her and showed fits con- 
tempt for herat every possible opportunity. 

He was a strange man; well educated and by no means 
stupid, he had no faith in anybody or anything, recognised no 
laws, despised everyone, and in hie old age, thanks to illness 
and the irregularity of the life be had lea, became cross and 
untable to a most pitiable degree- * 

He had been obliged to retire from the fervfee with faote 
haste than dignity in consequence of a eprtain rather «t$B- 
agreeable occurrence ; ” in foot be had barely escaped worse 

* 
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things, and had sacrificed his pension. This quite ruined him, 
morally and physically q^Vith no means of his own, or* but a 
wretched hundred souls, he now folded hi^ hands and for the 
remainder of his life— twelve years — never inquired now he 
lived or who supported him, yet he did not retrench his ex- 
penses, but lived in good# style and kept his carriage. Soon 
after this he lost the use of ♦his legs, and for the remaining ten 
years of his life he was wheeled about in a comfortable chair 
by a couple of footmen, whom he abused mithe most dreadful 
language on all occasions. 

This carriage, these footmen and the other luxuries, were 
paid for by Mrs. General’s selfish son, who deprived himself of 
the Necessaries of life, contracted debts, and mortgaged his 
property, in order to send the money regularly to his mother, 
who never ceased to call him selfish and egotistical for all that. 
But my uncle was that sort of man that he soon came to believe 
that he really was selfish and egotistical ; and therefore, m self- 
punishment, and in order to do his best to reform his selfish 
nature, he sent more and more money. 

Mrs. General respected her husband, chiefly because he was 
a general and that she was therefore Mrs. General. 

She lived in her own private apartments— and he in his — 
but both ufider one roof. My grandmother was the great lady 
of her town — all scandals began within her walls ; everybody tried 
to make her godmother to their children ; she had the first place 
everywhere ; in fact she got out of hei general’s rank all there 
%as to be got out of it. This amply compensated her lor the 
domestic trials to which she was subjected. Her husband de- 
spised her. He was a free-thinker and an atheist of the old 

school and a materialist ; but the company he had at N 

to listen to his doctrines were not of his way of thinking, anc 
one one they left him. 

The general attempted domestic whist parties; but these in- 
variably ended in grief and hArd swearing, ariH Mrs. General 
and her crew fled from the table in terror, attending to their 
religious duties and to charitable works very devoutly for some 
time after, and awaiting the next game in terrible fear; for the 
general was not at all particular in his language when ladies 
were present, and they well knew that the game would end by 
tbegenemf s cuftrng hir» partner and driving her from the table 
-**i f net staking* her t All this would happen for no better 
reason than that some wretched individual had played a knave 
%fcn a afcte tfould have taken the trick, 
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At last, owing to the failure of his eyesight, foe general was 
oblige# to engage a reader, and Tluipaas Tomich Ppuiskin 
apj>eared on the sejne * • 

I coftfess I approach the introduction of this new character 
with all the solemnity I can command! This personage is 
destined to play a prominent part in Jhe present story; readers 
shall judge for themselves how far worthy of their Attention the 
character of this great man may be. 

Thomas Tomiqh entered the general's household in the 
humble capacity of a hanger-on ; he received his board and * 
lodgings for services rendered. The secret as to whence be 
came is. hidden m the mist of obscurity. However, I made 
inquiries long after and did learn a few details of the career of 
this most remarkable man. 

It was said that he had served in some office, and had been 
a victim to the cause of Right — of course 1 "It was said, more- 
over, that he had had something to do 'with literature in 
Moscow — and why not ? his crass ignorance certainly need not 
have stood in the way of that line of employment ! However, 
all that is known for certain is, that nothing Came of his literary 
efforts, and that he was obliged to enter the general's service in 
the capacity of reader and martyr. There Vas no humiliation 
which he would not put up with for a bit of the geodral’s bread. 

It is true, though, that after jhe genCraFs death, when 
Thomas suddenly became a great man* he often reminded us 
that he had condescended to act asthe«generara butt, in former 
da>s, only by a high minded sacrifice of self on the Altar of 
friendship , that the general wa§ his benefactor, and that the 
general was a great man, although only to him, Thomas, had it 
been permitted to peep into the inmost recesses of his great soul : 
and fuither that if he — Thomas — had consented tp act, foe fool 
for the general's delectation, or to imitate various animus, he 
did so merely for the sake of amusing a poorofS suffering friend, 
and at great cost to himself. However, Thomas Tomich's ex- 
planations must be accepted with caution and some* doubt ; 
and meanwhile, though acting in the capacity of reader and 
fool at the general's side of the establishment, Thomas played a 
very different part among the ladies in the other wing. 

How he had obtained the position he enjoyed there it is 
impossible for anyone but an expert in such gnattets do 
determine. 

Mrs, General h&d him m a sort of mystical veneration — why ? 
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I cannot tell yo p. Little by little he had established his in- 
fluence over all the ladie^in the house in a most complete and 
astonishing manner* He used to read devotional books to 
them and discourse eloquently upon the Christian virtues'; told 
them stories of his own life ; went to the morning service every 
day; expounded their dreams for them and did a little 
prophesying oh his own account * 

The general was aware of the veneration in which Thomas 
was held by the ladies and tyrannized over him all the more ; 
'but the fact that Thomas was bullied only raised him in the 
estimation of his female friends. 

At length everything was changed. The general died* 

His death was original and instructive. This free-thinker, 
this qfheist, became terribly frightened when death approached. 
He wept, confessed, kissed the ikon,* sent for the priest and 
went through the appointed religious observances. The 
wretched man shrieked that he did not want to die, and asked 
pardon of Thomas with tears in his eyes 
This last fact^ was of immense advantage to Thomas in his 
future life. However, just before the general's body and soul 
parted company, a characteristic episode occurred. 

Mrs. General's dSughter by her first mamage, my Aunt 
Proakdvia — &n old maid, who Always lived with Mrs. General, 
<and who was $nt <>f the general's favourite victims, she alone 
of all people being able <to treat his violence and abuse with 
gentle and unfaUmg^tolemtidh, and Jo repay it with a thousand 
kind attentions to himself— my aunt was sitting at the general's 
bedside weeping 6iUerfy v and lhad just risen to arrange his 
pillows, when the sick man, in a paroxysm of rage which almost 
made him foam at the^month, caught hold of her hair and 
polled it three times with all his strength ; a few minutes after 
this fea&he was dead 

My uncle, the colonel, was informed o*f General Krahotkin’s 
death, but Mrs. General declared she would sooner die than see 
my uncle %t such a moment. 

The funeral was very magnificent,— needless to say at the 
expense of that disrespectful selfish son whom Mrs. General 
^would not bring herself to look at 

A totftb’Stone, upon which the inventive genius of Thomas 
bad«iavisbe4 eloquent tributes to the general's goodness and 
yirtufe And %£dotn, was set up in memory of the noble departed ; 

* Holy image. 
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and fy many a day Mrs. General lent a deaf canto the entreaties 
of her son for forgiveness. She wo«k^sjt, surrounded by her 
companions and kangers-on, and declare with sobs and tears 
that she would sooner eat dry bread (watered, of course^ with 
her tears t) and limp begging from house to house, than agree 
to her disrespectful son's request that she would gome and live 
withdum at Stepdnchikoff, and that never, never should a foot 
of hers enter his dwelling I It may be mentioned however 
that, all this white, preparations ware gradually being made for 
a transfer of Mrs. General and her possessions to new quarters.* 

My uncle lamed all his horses in doing the journey of thirty 
miles atid back from Stepdnchikoff to the town, every day : and 
it was not till a fortnight a%r the funeral that he obtained per- 
mission to see his offended mother for die first time. 

Thomas Tomich was employed in the negotiation, and dur- 
ing the whole fortnight he so worked upon the “selfish egotist’s ” 
feelings by describing the “ inhumanity " of his conduct, that 
the colonel was brought to tears of shame and despair. From 
this time dates the inconceivable despotism of Thomas Tomich's 
influence over my poor uncle. Thomas guessed the character 
of the man he had to deal with, and felt that his role aLjbutt 
and buffoon was over for ever—he was destined for great things 
— and so he began at once. * * 

“ What should you do now,” said Thomas, “ if your mother 
— the author of your days, so to sjpeak — were realty to take a 
stick, and with trembling bends attenuated with hunger gf> about 
from house to house begging 'alms ? would not this be slightly 
inconsistent first with her rank, and secondly with her virtuous 
character ? How would you feel if die were to come, some 
fine day, to your own window (accidentally, of course, but it might 
easily happen I) and stretch her poor thin hand to you as rou 
lay within on some luxurious couch— oh 1 dreadful, dfaadnd 1 
But it is still more horrible, colonel— and you must allow me 
to say it candidly— it is still more horrible to aee yotjt Standing 
here before me like an inanimate log, blinking yew eyes ana 
opening your mouth in this unseemly manner, When you should 
be tearing your hair while listening to whet I any, and beating 
your breast, and weeping streams and rivers and lakes ■ seas % 
oceans of tears ! * 

Thomas rambled a good deal, but that wttr always the*way 
of his eloquence. Of course tffe end of Ik ftt «f«« ttost-lifoe 
General, with all her opts and dogs, with Thoms* Tbqdch, <*qd 
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with Mist Pere^ksi^, her companion-in-chief, gratified S^epin- 
chikoff at fast with her presence. 

She gave out that die was come on trial ; to see how bpr son 
was going to treat her,! One can imagine the position of my 
wretched uncle while this trial was going on t For the first month 
or two Mrs. General, in hes character of newly bereaved widow, 
thought it incumbent upon her to fall continually into hysterical 
despair in memory of her deceased general. On these occasions 
the colonel suffered,— I don't know why, but he did. 

* Very often, generally* when any visitors were present, Mrs. 
General would coll up her grandchildren, Iliusha and Sisha, and 
press them to her bosom ; after which she would gaze Idng and 
sadly at them— as upon children jrho must be looked on as 
lost with such a father to depend upon, and then burst into tears, 
which tears would continue to flow for an hour. Woe betide the 
wretched colonel if he did not understand those tears — and he 
never did seem to understand them either > Occasionally, too, 
Mrs. General, without any apparent reason, would fall on to the 
sola in a fainting condition, and a pretty to-do there was then — 
such a running about ! .and the wretched colonel in an agony 
of remorse and fear and everything else, and trembling like a 
leaf 1 “ Crgel son I" Mrs. General would cry, on regaining 
consciousness — “ cruel son 1 you rend my very heart-strings I ” 
“Why* haw do I rend them, mamma?” the colonel would 
inquire timidly. 

“ Th^re 1 he rends me, and thetuhe tries to justify himself — 
oh 1 cruel son— you are killing me, I am dying of your cruelty ! ” 
Of course the wretched colonel was hopelessly bowled over on 
such occasions, and it is needless to observe that Mrs. General 
did dot die 1 My uncle' would button- hole somebody as soon as 
he could after one of these eruptions, and say something of this 
sons » 

“ *Wou see, my dear fellow, she’s a general’s widow, a grande 
dtnS^rOaA accustomed to all sorts of things that — Ah well ! I 
know Fristo blame; I don’t know exactly what I did to offend her, 
but she’s a kind hearted wpman, and I know I must be wrong—” 
Miss Perepbtsin occasionally felt it her duty to read my unde 
f a lecture, * 

, “You ale not respectful to your mother— yes 1 that’s What it 
fjj k You are selfish — yes I and you offend her; she is not 
to sock-treatment— she is a general’s widow, and 

‘ m twjr » ctdoad 
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“ She's a fine woman, that Miss Pereplitsin ! ”«my unde would 
declare. 4< How she sticks up for mamqaa — a capital girl she 
is 1 anjl you mustr^t suppose that she’s a mere hanger-on, oh 
dear no ! She is a major’s daughter herself— i she is indeed.” 
And yet Mrs. General, who could treat her son in this way, was 
like a mouse before her former dependent. Thomas Toroich 
had bewitched her entirely. She saw with his eyes and heard 
with his ears. Some people insisted that Thomas’s influence 
over Mrs. Genera* could only be the result of more than friendly 
relations between them ; but I am sure it was not so — and J 
cannot explain the mystery otherwise than by giving the reader 
a sketch of Thomas’s character as I learned it at a later date. 

Fancy a man, narrow-minded, of no consequence to aifyone 
in the world, rejected by society, of no ability, ugly, but intensely 
vain though dowered with not one single gift which could justify 
his vanity ! A failure in his earlier attempts in literature, he 
had joined that great army of mortified authors — the non- 
successful ! Nevertheless I believe his love of brag dates from 
this time ; — at all events his one great need and passion now 
was to posture, and pose, and show off before somebody^ some- 
where ! I remember hearing him say, when he had gained his 
ascendency in my uncle’s house : 

“ Don’t consider me a fixture Sere, please ! I ahi only stay- 
ing a while to observe you all, and set you right, and then I’m 
off to Moscow to edit a magazine ! Thirty thousand people 
shall feel delighted every month to read my thoughts 1 My 
name shall be known, and then woe to my enemies I ” * 

I remembei that Thomas quite persuaded my uncle that he 
(Thomas) had been sent into the world for a definite purpose ; 
and that somebody with wings appeared to him at night and 
specified what he had to do, or some cock-and-bull story of that 
kind. He said that he was predestined to write some devotional 
or religious work of prodigious importance, at whose appearance 
the earth was to tremble, and Russia would be convulsed%om 
end to end ; after which he was to enter a monastery and pray 
day and night for the rest of his life, fer the well-being m the 
country ; and, of course, my uncle was quite taken In by all tide. 

Imagine what the outcome of such a character and such a 
career fcs his would be ! Thomas, the once persecuted, if not 
the actually beaten— Thomas, the secretly vo%p£i uois audtfcin 
— Thomas, the despot heart in spite of m post 
—Thomas, the miserable foqt and martyr suddenly rais&Ufr 
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honour and glory thanks to an idiotic protectress — Thomas, 
who could deceive, as he liked, the too easy proprietor of the 
house into which fate had propelled him ' , , 

As to my uncle’s character, I shall have to treat of that more 
fully afterwards — for without some explanation, Thomas’s ascen- 
dency would 0 be incomprehensible, but I will only now say that 
' I applied a proverb to illustrate Thomas’s character, “ put him 
at a table and he’ll put his feet on it.” 

A low nature escaping out of persecution will persecute 
» others in its turn. Thomas had been bullied and he now felt 
the need to be a bully himself. He had been a butt, and he 
now felt that he must have others to vent his own spleen upon 
He bragged inconceivably, bullied everybody, was exacting and 
tyrannical to a degree. Outsiders, when they heard of his doings 
and of his influence in the household, < rossed themselves and 
spat on the ground j they thought it could be nothing short of 
a devil in him. 

I have spoken of my uncle ; and I now repeat that without 
some explanation of his remarkable character, it would be im- 
possible to comprehend the impudent ascendency of Thomas 
in a strange house, and the metamorphosis of the pitiful butt 
of the general’s time into the great man of to-day. 

Besides tfeing kmd-hearted"to the extreme limits of benevo- 
lence, my uncle was possessed of a most sensitive and delicate 
instinct, in*spite of his rather rough exterior. His spirit was as 
pure as any child’s. He simply was a forty-year-old child j — 
expansive and merry to a degree, always pre-supposing every 
person be met to be an angel of goodness, always blaming him- 
self for the faults of others and exaggerating their virtues, even 
finding beauties of character where none existed. His was one 
of those nobly sensitive natures which are ashamed to attribute 
Any evil to others, but attribute much good, and who rejoice at 
the successes of others. Their mission is to sacrifice themselves 
to tbeinterests ofthfirfellows. Some would have called him a w^ak, 
characterless, small-minded man : of course he was weak, and 
sometimes much too long-suffering ; but this was not from lack 
Of firmness, but from the dread of pounding others, or of acting 
unkindly. He certainly did want character, too, in matters 
wbetehisown advantage was concerned— which profit be neg- 
lected so uftter)y«and systematically, that he was a laughing 
Shack to many people all bis life, and very often to those for 
sakerbe had sacrificed his personal interest 
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He never would believe that he had enemies j-and though be 
had some he never' remarked their existence. He «could not 
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at the 'first appearance of an impending row. He used Jo yield 
out of a sort of timid delicacy and kindness of heart, “so that 
everyone may feel contented and happy," as he would express It 
There was no doubt about it, my unde Was easily led by any 
generous influence exerted upon him ; indeed, any ingenious 
scoundrel could persuade him to an evil action, so long as he 
masked that action under the guise of good. * 

My uncle readily trusted anybody, and was often taken in 
for his pains ; but when, to his grie( he was forced to the con- 
clusion that any one had really cheated him, he Would invari- 
ably end by discovering that it was somehow or other through 
his own fault. 


Now imagine the sudden descent into my uncle’s quiet house- 
hold of a capricious, idiotic old woman, together with another 
idiotic person — her idol ; an old woman who, until now, had at 
least been held in check ‘to some extent by her general, but 
who now felt that the time was come to take it out of others for 
what she had herfelf suffered ; an old idiot whom my unde was 
bound to hold in veneration because she was His mother) 

The invaders began by ptoviflg to my unde tBat bis was a 
rude, overbearing, ignorant and extremely egotistical nature. 
It was a remarkable thing that the idiotic old woman believed 
this herself— and I think Thedas Tomich must hate believed it 
more or less, too 1 They managed to persuade the eofond that 
Thomas was specially serft by heaven to save Ms (the Colonel's) 
soul, and to teach him to obtain the mastery over Ms evil pas- 
sion. They ^proved him to be proud, arrogant^ and Mingy- 
even to the extent of grudging Thomas his daily crust 1— and 
my wretched uncle very Soon believed that be had failed to this 
hopeless depth of ignominy, and was ready to tear his half with 
reqiorse and to ask pardon all round. ^ 

“I am very much to blame, I know it,” be would ay to 
any one whom he could get hold of to listen. *Ot» ought to he 
much more careful when oqp has to dcwith a map wtiohapperfs 
to be indebted more or less. ’ MtkMitp toe t what a I 
am— it is / who am indebted for .coming to dsttqt 1 

and yet I grudge him his bread 1 . » 
it a bit, you know { but my Stupid tottgt* mm Mfdfwrfed 
something out that made it appear so. I oftonjo dial soft M 
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thing. Well 1 and this is a man who has suffered, — a man who 
sacrificed hi *$elf to an invalid for ten years , Ay dear sir— a®man 
like that should he tr&ted with deference and respec^ not 
offended I A clever man, too 1 — literary and scientific— a most 
noble-minded man 1" 

The picture of Thomas, the learned but unfortunate, acting 
the part of a dbittmon fool to a capricious old master, filled, my 
uncle’s generous heart with noble rage and sympathy. And all 
that was ever strange or petty in Thomas's conduct was invari- 
ably attributed by him to the sufferings andhumiliations which 
Thomas had endured in former days ; and he would reason that 
from a man who had gone through so much it was impos- 
sible to expect what one woul&hope to get from other men, 
and that one must not only forgive, but soothe and heal the 
wounds .with tenderness and humanity ! Haring once made up 
his mind on this point, my uncle was incapable of detecting that 
his new friend was a mere sensual capricious little wretch, an 
egotist, lazy and indolent, and nothing more. 

As to Thomas’s learning and genius, my uncle believed in these 
absolutely ; and 1 may add that the colonel revered the words 
“ science ’* and " literature ” to an absurd degree — though he 
scarcely knew anything Whatever about either. This was one 
of my uncle’wchief eecentriritisl, of which he had many, and all 
most innocent, 

“ He is composing something," he would say, walking on tip- 
toes some two rooms off the place where Thomas was supposed 
to be writing. “ I don’t know exactly what” he would add with 
a mysterious air and with great pride, “but something pretty 
strong^ you may depend upon it 1 I mean strong , in a noble 
sense of the word, of course t You and I wouldni understand 
it probably; it's something about ‘motive powers —he told me 
, so himsftlf ; something political, I suppose 1 . . Oh yes, my 
dear sir I his name will make itself known, yet — and then yop 
and I shaft have some of his reflected dory — he told me yre 
should, Himself 1” 

I know for a feet that Thomas made my uncle shave off his 
handsome dark moustache. Thomas said the moustache made 
Mm jock like a Frenchman, and -that that was not patriotic. 
Uttle by little Thomas took up the management of the estate. 
Ha would go out jjpd talk to the .serfs : beginning about agri- 
cultural makers, though he did not know oats from wheat, he 
woUMgp.0 to treat of the duties of the moujik to his master; 
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touqh lightly upon electricity and so on, o£ which his knew 
Absolutely notknftt all 5 would explam how theeiph revolved 
rouiyl the sun, a#d end by, telling them* in the post condescend- 
ing manner, all about fli^ ifunisjersof the OnjVjt; hejqg by tins 
time in rare good hpmour in qajftefcioenceof |ti* own eloquence*. 
The serfs invariably listened servility— Thoa»s 

loved that I overheard this ccuqrOisadbb oltelJsiy 1 “ Tell us, 
little father," said an old moujtkr one of* the 'Crowd among 
whom he was standing ‘ttcll liuow muj$t sal^y the'Etnperor 
used to pay you **• * * ^ \ «■ 

But Thobtas considered this question muclM 
“ WhaJfs that tp you, you old ldjpt ?" he cdf^'^WRat are 
you opening your feouth for -do you wish meftp fjpit into it ?" 
Thomas always addressed the enlightened Rpsssuj moujik nt 
this polite pjh^seology. 

“But, father,^ said another peasant, ignforant 

moujiks, — what we want Jo know is by wha^iSe 'to address 
you , are yob taajdt, or colonel, or youths 
“ Why, you fool 1 what do I care ab< 
suppose ? Many men of general's rank 
twenty thousand toubles a year from $be 
took it — I preferred to leave it for the 1 
and for the benefit of the bufifet-out 
The moujiks were much impressed with' 

Thomas Tomich generally. * 

His conversations with my uncle were of a 
“Whit were you like before?" be would 
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the place of my lost father, educated toe at his own expense, 
and 4 b fact did all that a father coo^l have ‘done* for me. I 
became attached to him with all the love my heart could fed, 
from'the first I was ten years old, then, and we soon became 
great friends and thoroughly understood each other. Some 
years after, my uncle came up to St Petersburg on the com- 
pletion of my university course, and again I took to him with 
all the warmth of my heart. 

After leaving the university, I lived on some* time without em- 
ployment, but with the usual presentiment of youth that I was to 
do great things before long. I did not wish to leave town, and 
I wiofe very seldom to my uncle— only When I wanted money 
in fact, and he never failed to satisfy my demands. * 

Then I heard fforn some servant of uncle’s, Who had come to 
town on business, that strange things a ere happening at Ste- 
pdnchikoff. This interested me much, and 1 took to writing to 
my uncle more regularly ; be would reply strangely and mysteri- 
ously, avoiding my questions and trying to write of nothing but 
science, and of his hopes, on my account of great things to 
come. 

Suddenly, after a long Silence, I received a moat surprising 
letter, not at all like his usual ones. It wis full of the ttnmgtist 
hints and contradictions, and at first I could not "hiake hdSo or 




state of mind; and one thing Was very plain, 4Mtm*ly, thy Uncle 
entreated and prayed me to consent to mftriy without delay a 
certain girl who had been his ward, the daughter of a poor 
government Herk called Edgevikin,— a young 1a% Who had had 
an excellent education in Moscow atbncte'st expense, and who was 
at the present moment governess to his children, Ha 'wrote 
that she was unhappy and that I could make her happy ; that 
m doing so I should be performing a nobla auction; an# mat he , 
intended to give her a gbod marriage pfotfon. AB tbpwa* 


worded in mysterious phraseology, and 
, tain the strictest secrecy. This letter w 
head whirled : indeed, 4ofc»*h*jroag: 
such a proposition would tmthkeb-aywi 
its romantic ride ? Beridea OgAftari 
ness was an‘tmcommott9%^% sp£ 
know what to do, a 

say I would come dWTO tt* ■■\r fllljfl 
me money for the journey in we fetter. 
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In Spite of ,<ay resolution, I stopped in town in a state of 
great nervqusneas and trepidation for another fortnight ^ and 
during that period I. met an old servant of my uncle's who had 
just been to Stepincbikoff, add who informed me of something 
which was quite new to me, namely, that Thomas Totnich and 
Mrs. General bad made tip their minds to marry my poor 
uncle to a txaify lady with a strange story of her own, and with 
half a million or so of roubles at her hack j that Mrs. General 
had persuaded this lady 'that she was related to herself and had 
* ••got her to come and stay in the house at Stepinchikoff ; that 
my unde was in despair, Of course, hut that die thing was pretty 
sure to end by his being obliged to many the lady with the 
money; and, further, that Thomas and Mrs. General hatl com* 
menced a systematic persecution of the poor governess, and 
were doing all within their power to force her out of the house, 
because they were afraid of the colonyl falling in love with her, 
if indeed he had not done so already. 

, These last words struck me forcibly. However, when I 
asked my informant whether he really thought that my uncle 
was in love with tbtTgiri, I could get no direct reply ; in fact the 
whole story was told me very unwillingly and with a remarkable 
absence of details, 

I reflected»that this version %pd my uncle’s letter were plainly 
inconsistent ; but there was no time to waste now; I must be 


off to Smpdqphikoff at once, and not only console and support 
my poor unde in his troubles, but save him if possible. I must 
kick Thomas out; then I must prevent the absurd marriage 
between my unde and his crazy bride j, and lastly— pre-suppos- 
ing that my uncle’s love for the governess was but the creation 
of Thomas’s imagination— I must mak£ an unfortunate girl 
happy (a highly interesting young womani too, by all accounts) 
by the offer of my. hand and heart, a$d so on* 

. I. remember pay feelings during the journey down. I was 
exceedingly pleased with myself; I felt that I was doing a noble 
tWufc mat I was toaking a generous sacrifice of myself for the 





up in town- 0 so long^I sms now 
seeing God's earth at ha heat, 
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CHAPTER if. 

I WAS approaching the end of my journey, when — passing the 
little town of B — , which is seven or eight miles from Stepdn- 
chikoff, I was obliged to stop at the blacksmith’s Decause one of 
the Wheels of my “tarantass” had come to grief— I determined to 
wait at the smithy while the men there set the mischief right ; 
and as I climbed out of the tarantass I caught sight of a stout'" 
man who was in the same predicament as myself — having his 
vehicle put to rights. He had been standing here an hour, 
boiling over with impatience, and swearing hard all ther while 
at the men who wete working away at his handsome carriage ; 
he seemed to be a remarkably good grumbler and swearer. 

He appeared to be a man of about forty-five summers — very 
fat, middle height, and pock-marked. He looked like a well-to- 
do landed proprietor, and was dressed in clothes which yrere 
designed with a view to comfort rather thaq elegance. 

I don’t know why he should have been angry with me, since 
he had never seen me in his life before ; however, he certainly 
was — I could see it at a glance. I judged from the conversa- 
tion going on among his servartfs that he had just come from 
Stepdnchikofif, from my uncle’s place ; which made me anxious 
to scrape acquaintance with him. * 

1 was about to raise my hat and remark that u these delays 
upon the road were most disagreeable,” but he glared at me 
from head to foot so savagely that I was a little daunted ; he 
then turned his back on me, with a snort, and 1 felt that though his 
person from this point of view might be ever so interesting to the 
physiologically curious, yet he was not in the position best cal- 
culated for the receiving and answering the questions I •desired 
to put to him ! • 

So my attempts to make acquaintance failed for the pre- 
sent. However, an unexpected episode assisted me. It so 
happened that there stood near the blacksmith’s forge an old 
carriage, which had been awaiting its turn to be mended for some 
days, and from the window of this carriage there suddenly looked 
out a drowsy, ^unwashed, unshaven face, blinking its eyes and 
looking as though it had but this moment awaket^d from heavy 
sleep. At the apparition the smith and his assistants all burst 
out laughing ; and it appeared that the owner of the dirty face, 
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at the window had been locked up in the carriage by them, and 
could not get out He f was drunk when they locked him in 
but he had now slept himself sober and was qjamouring to be 
let out, and begging somebody to get him his tools, ^1 this 
amused the assembled company greatly. 

My fat friegd enjoyed the scene exceedingly; — there are 
people who find the greatest enjoyment in watching a drunken 
man, or a scolding match between two women, or anything of 
this sort, and he was evidently one of these. Little by little his 
angry frowns and glaring eyes spftened down into an expression 
of amusement, and at last he laughed outright. 

4i Why, that's Vassilieff ! ” he said ; “how on earth did lie get 
there >” 

“Yes, yes, it's Vassilieff, sir, sure enough !" resounded on all 
sides. 

“ He was drunk, sir ! ’’ added an old moujik, apparently the 
“ starost ” or elder, “ he was drunk, he left his master three days 
ago and came here, so we are taking care of him. He's asking 
for a chisel. What^do you want your chisel for, you fool 1 
suppose you wish to pawn your last tool, do you ?” 

“ Oh, Arheep ! do let me out for goodness’ sake ! " begged 
the prisoner. 

44 There's not a better carpeijter in Moscow than that fellow,” 
said my fat friend, turning quite unexpectedly to me, “and 
that’s how ^ always advertises his skill — by getting drunk ! 
Let him out, Arheep 1 ” he added, altogether delighted with the 
scene. • 

The captive was let out, and emerged dirty and ragged and 
blinking into the strong sunlight #He shaded his eyes and 
looked around. 

44 What a lot of people ! " he said, “ and all sober too ! Good 
morning, friends 1 " Everybody laughed ^gain, 

44 Why; you ass, it’s nearly evening ! — aren't you ashamed of 
yourself, Vassilieff?” asked the stout party. 

“ It's grief, sir, it's all grief! ” answered Vassilieff seriously 3 but 
evidently pleased to have a chance of airing his grievances. 

14 What sort of grief, you drunken fool ? ” 

44 Why, grief such as I've never known before. Thomas 
Tomicbris to be our new master ! ” 

“ — when ? ” shouted the stout gentleman, start- 

ing violently, I too also took a step forward ; for, most unex- 
pectedly, their conversation was becoming of interest to me too. 
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“ Why, all of us at Capuitonova ; our master, the colonel 
(Godr send him good health !) wants l o give nip tfee whole of 
Capuitonova to, Thomas Tomich— seventy souls ! ‘ There, 
Thomas ! 5 says he, * your father was a noble of extremely old 
family*— though nobody knew who he was or where he came from 
— * take Capuitonova and these seventy souls, an<J you shall be a 
landed proprietor and a noble too ! * ” 

Blit my fat friend was listening no longer ; the main fact of 
the man's tale had so struck him that the effect was very extra- 
ordinary : he trembled all over, he grew livid, the whites of hi^ 
eyes became bloodshot— I thought he was going to have a 
fit 

“ It needed but this,” he gasped ; “ to make that scoundrel 
Thomas a landowner ! Bah 1 well, you*H all go to the devil under 
him — hi I look sharp there and let me be off home ! ” 

“ Excuse me,** I said, approaching him shyly, u but you 
mentioned Thomas Tomich just now— is it Thomas Opuiskin 
you mean ? I should so much like — in fact I have reasons for 
being much interested in this person ; and l am anxious to know 
how far this man is #b be believed when he states that his master 
Egor Hitch Rostineff, intends to make a present of one of his 
villages to the said Thomas Tomich ” 

“And allow me, in my turn,£o inquire why anffhowyou are 
interested jn ‘ this person * as you describe him, * this damned 
rascal ’ as I call him ? — and that*s how he should fee described, 
not as a person 1 A nice sort of a person his is — he’s a walking 
swindle — not a man ! ” * 

I explained that I did not know Thomas personally, but that 
the colonel was my uncltvand that my own name was Sergey 
Alexandrovitch. * . . ' 

“ What ? the scholar ? why they’re waiting for you, my dear 
sir — you’re wanted there ! ” shouted my friend. “ Why, I’ve 
just come from there myself. I got up from dinner befbre l had 
had my pudding— I couldn’t stand Thomas any, longer*' I 
quarrelled with everybody about the place through that damnable 
Thomas. Here’s a meeting 1 my narae r s Bachcn&f, a«4 I knew . 
you when you were no taller than that Who’d have thought of 
meeting you like this ? ” and he commenced kissing me, Russian 
fashion. ^ ■ ;■ ^ x 

After a minute or two I began to question <*hy -it 

was a grand opportunity. , *' * * * : 

“Who on earth is this Thomas,” I asked, “ who feas set the 
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whole household by the ears ? Why don’t they drive him out of 
the place with whips? I must say — ’ 

“ What-^kick him out? you must be mad ! Why, the ccrtonel 
walks on tiptoes before Thomas. The fellow decreed one fine 
Thursday that the day should be called Wednesday, and everyone 
of them made a Wednesday out of the Thursday ! 1 1 don’t 

want it to be Thursday ! ‘ said Thomas — and so there were two 
Wednesdays that week I and that’s as true as truth can be, and 
I haven’t added that much to it ! ” * 

“ I have heard this, but I confess — ” * 

** Oh, my dear sir, don’t trouble yourself to confess— it’s all 
Thomas— laW there now, there's nothing to be done. Why, that 
old woman — the colonel’s mother, Mrs. General — she’s a great 
lady of course, and all that — but she’s as mad as a March hare ; 
she adores that cursed Thomas. As for your aunt Proskdvia — 
well, she’s a woman, and therefore one respects her; but I’ve no 
patience with her ‘ achs 1 ' and her i ochs ! * The only sensible 
creature of the lot is S&sha, the colonel’s daughter, who is only 
fifteen, but wiser than the lot of them put together ! She doesn’t 
flatter Thomas ! It does one good to see her ! A dear little 
woman,she is t— ; flatter Thomas, indeed 1 Wny he used to play the 
fool and imitate all sorts of animals to amuse the old general ; 
and now Thomas is commander-in-chief himself, and your uncle 
takes this clown of a fellow, rifid frames and glazes the black- 
guard, and worships him on his knees— this recipient of his own 
charity ! pfif! ” 

" Welb all, poverty is no vice— you know ; but tell me, 
is Thomas handsome? is he very clever? is he—” 

“What, Thomas ? oh — he’s a real beauty ! ” said Bachcheef 
with a look of exquisite contempt oil his fat face. My question 
evidently irritated, him and he was beginning to look at me with 
some disdain, “A 'real) beauty ! ha, ha I listen, good people, we’ve 
found a, beauty ! — why, my good sir, he s uglier than the ugliest 
animal,, if you wish to know 1 I’d allow him his wit— if he had 
any— but he hasn’t the wit of a chicken ! no, he's simply given 
them all a dose of some magic physic or other— pfu I my tongue’s 
tired— I’d rather spit than talk of that fellow, any day 1— hang 
youUnd your questions, you’ve irritated me all over again !— hi, 
there l aren’t you ready ? " 

X ^be black has to be shod yet, sir,” cried some one. 

\ iff^ou have it— you and the black t Well aft I can tell 
you is^youli ppen your mouth when you git there, and so you’ll 
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remain with your mouth open ! Why Lwas taken in by the fellow 
myself, at first. I respected him — I thought lpm a tremendous 
schofar — he doctored me (I am an invalid though *1 may not 
look it) ; he gavt* me some drops and nearly turned me up with 
my tSes to the daisies ! — you go and see for yourself— youll 
fall in love with him for a certainty* He'll make the poor 
colonel weep tears of blood yet ! Why, all the •friends around 
cut t tiie family now, for that damnable Thomas's sake l Not 
a person can come into the house but is insulted at once. 
He preaches sermons to everybody he sees—his tongue wags so, 
that if you were to cut it off and throw it into the dust-hole it 
would go on talking there till some crow happened to come 
along and eat it up ! The silly ‘fool is teaching the servants 
French just now — think of th^t — damned idiot I What do 
they want to know French for? French is all humbug, I say— 
what’s the good of it ? Take a bottle of wine and drink it — 
and that'll pass you in any language— they all understand that ! 
pfu ! what humbug it is — you know French, I suppose ? 

‘ Ta, ta, ta, ta, ta, ta. 

TJ|e kitten’s looking for it’s ma ! ’ 

That's the sort of thing it is ! You're a scholar, aren't you ? " 
Bachchdef added, looking disdainfully at me. A 
11 Well, yes," I said, 44 1 have gone in for science ; but I have 
been merely looking about me of late until T came down here." 

44 And what did you come for, pray ? You’d muci? better have 
stayed at home— if you have one ; your learning won'Jjielp you 
much here — nor will your uncle. I became thin among those 
people in one day — it's all Thomas ! Thomas will kill me some 
day, lie will indeed ! " ( my friend always harked back to thi^ 
subject as though he could not leave it). “ He says hehfuj 
suffered for the cause of Right and so everybody must Jionour 
him. If the slightest thing goes wrong he jumps up §nd says 
he’s offended. ‘Nobody respects rnt — I am despised for my 
poverty/ he whines and goes away to sulk-; and you can't sit 
down to dinner without him. If you do, he comes and rampages 
up and down. * Why did you sit down without nie?' he says 
4 you see no one respects me at all ! * You wouldn't believe 
what happened to-day ! You must know that tomorrow is 
1 Ilia's Day’ (Elijah’s Day)— and therefore little lljusha's; 
name-day. I had intended to spend the day thV^add had: 
brought a present for Iliusha, a lovely German toy. The 
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wanted to have a jolly day for the occasion ; but Thomas 
sppiled it all. 4 W]iat is all this fuss over Uiusha for ? ’ he washed 
to know, ‘it shall be my name-day too' says he. 1 But it's Ilia’s 
day, not Thomas's.’ 4 1 don’t care,’ he says, 4 it's going to tye my 
name-day too 1 * and would you believe it ? they did not know 
what to do about it, and whether to congratulate him to-morrow, 
as though it his name-day, or not 1 — for if they don’t do it 
he may be offended ; and if they do % he will say they are laughing 
at him. Are you following me, young man ? ” 

“ Of course I am ; and I assure you I consider your way of 
expressing yourself so striking that I feel inclined to write it 
all down.” 

“ Write it down ? what ! — when ? ” asked my stout frifcnd in 
some alarm and looking suspiciously at me. “You are deceiving 
me I 'can see ! ” 

44 What do you mean — deceive ? ” I asked. 

44 Why — you get me to tell you things and then you go 
and write it all down in some book or magazine to which 
you contribute.” I hastened to reassure him that I would do 
nothing of the sort ; but he continued to look suspiciously at 
me. 

44 Would you tell me,” I asked, 44 whether there is any 
truth in this report that my uneje intends to marry again ? ” 

44 And why not if he wishes ? there's no harm in that 1 — the 
mischief is — but 1 can’t tell you all about that question — it’s too 
long. However there are a lot of women collected there just now 
— like flies to a pot of jam — and goodness knows which he will 
marry 1 I don’t mind telling you that your uncle is as sweet on 
one of them as a Siberian cat — hut you’ll see that for yourself 1 
I^rish he would marry her, but he daren’t, he's afraid of Thomas 
and his mother. X^ey don’t want him to marry the girl, because 
if he did* Thomas Tomich would have to go — so they are boiling 
‘ a jolly good kettle of fish — you’ll see ! , > 

44 Well, to-day at dinner, Thomas thought he would teach me 
manners— he hates me — I saw he would have liked to drown 
me in his tablespoon if he could— the little beast was sitting 
there looking as sulky as a cat ; suddenly he asked me, * Why 
are you so fat? why are you fat and not thin ? ’ A nice sort of a 
question to ask a man 1 Well, I answered very quietly and 
reasonably, fh^ God chose to make some men thin and some 
fat, and that there was no appeal from the will of Providence. I 
think that was reasonable enough; but 4 Oh, no I' says Thomas, 
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‘the thing is that you are too well off 5 youVe got five hundred 
soulg and you do nothing ; you do no gpod to your country joae 
ought to work, jnd you do nothing but sit at home and tootle 
at thf harmonium ! 1 I certainly do like playing the harmonium 
when I am in the dumps, that’s true enough ! Well, I answered 
very reasonably again, ‘And how am I to serve, Thomas Tomich? 
what uniform could I squeeze my fat body into t why, I should 
buret all the buttons — perhaps in polite society too ! 1 

“ Now what was there funny in that ? and yet he must needs 
toss himself about with laughter— and gurgle in French, 

* Cochon / 9 Well, I bore it for some time, and then I got up 
and said, ‘ I’m afraid I made a great mistake about you, 
Thomas — my virtuous friend! — for I always thought* you a 
properly educated man, and you turn out to be just as much a 
hog as the rest of us ! * so saying I marched out of the room, 
and got no pudding — they were just helping it round ! ” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, after hearing this long-winded story 
through, “ but I cannot see my way through this mysterious 
business ; however, I have an idea about it.” 

“What sort of idea, ray good fellow?” asked Bachch&f 
dubiously. . , , 

“ Well,” I said, a little confused, “ it may be all wrong, but this 
is what I think : perhaps we are $11 mistaken in Thomas Tomich ; 
perhaps all this strangeness does but cover ah original and even 
gifted nature — who knows ? perhaps this nature warped by 
suffering, and has turned misanthropical in consequence ! Very 
likely the fact that he was obliged to act the clown for a living 
has embittered and humiliated him ; — just imagine for yourself 
— a generous, conscientious nature, and forced tp play the clown i 
—and so all this may have made him— well, what heisi, Afi$r 
all there must be something in the man,— there must be some 
reason why everybody knuckles under to him I ” « 

1 know my speech was wandering and very little to the point, 
and I think this might have been excused on ^e. plea of my 
youth ; but BachcWef did not excuse it; Ae glared at me savagely 
for several minutes, growings livid a* he could become. 

“ What— you mean Thptnas I. is this sort of man you 
describe?” , .‘i, , r '’X 

“Yes— but— well, I hardly believe my otm^heprj^ tayselfj 
you know ; I am only, as jt 
“ Oh— I see^you’reapiul^ 

the reins to his indignation- “ very yreil* go Sud imdce ^tids 
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with Thomas Tomich; go and chum with your new-found 
worthy ! ' P/u ! I -though* you were a sensible man — but Usee 
you are — hi ! is the carriage ready? home then*, quick ! ” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that I managed to pacify 
Bachchdef before they got him packed into his carriage ; but at 
last I succeeded at all events partially. 

" Then I suppose we shall not see you again at my uncle's ? '* 
I asked. * 

“ Of course you will ; why, you don't supple I've got any 
strength of will about me, do you ? that's my greatest weakness 
— there's no starch in me ; I can’t keep it up. I am sure to 
turn up again before the week's out, and have another row with 
Thomas. I believe Thomas was sent by Providence as a punish- 
ment for my own particular sins. My nature is that of a woman, 
my dear boy, — there's no firmness in me — to my grief I say it 1 ” 
We parted good friends, and he invited me to come over and 
dine with him. 

“Come, by all means,” he said ; “my i Vodki ' is quite tip 
top, and my cook has been in Paris — I'll give you a good dinner 
—you'll lick your fingers after it, my good sir, and kiss the 
cook's feet,— I'd take you with me to-day but I'm not in the 
mood, I'm all soured and low ; — I'm a wretched invalid, you 
know, though* I may not look itd Well, good-bye— there's your 
tarantass read), too 1 Tell Thomas he'd better not meet me 
anywhere ju® now, or I'll give him such a warm welcome that 
he—” 

t didn't hear his last words as the carriage swept along en- 
veloped in dust ; I sat down in my own trap and drove on. 

“ Of course that old fellow exaggerates ! " 1 thought to my- 
self; but what he said about my uncle struck me very forcibly ; 
—here were two people agreeing that my unde loved this girl. 
f “ Am*I to marry her or not ? ” I wondered ; and I drove qp 
deep in thought. 


CHAPTER IIL 

T OdSfFEStfS I began to feel a little less bold. My romantic 
1 notions were beginning to look a little strange— not to say 
$my~** 4 $ % drove into Stepanchikoff, at about five o'clock in 
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the afternoon. My road led past the huge garden which I 
remembered so well from my boyhood^, and which I jiad so often 
dreamed of while at school ; and I jumped out of my tarantass 
and talked through the well remembered place towards the 
wooden dwelling house. 

I was anxious to arrive unobserved, so as to^be enabled to 
make inquiries, feel my way a bit, and above all have a chat 
with uncle before plunging into the family circle ; and in this I 
was successful « Passing up the avenue of aged limes, I came 
to the terrace, upon which opened the large glass doors leading 
into the house — a terrace laid out with beautiful flower-beds 
and with large pots of exotic shrubs placed here and there all 
over if. * 

Here I came across one of the old servants — old Gavril who 
had served my grandfather and was now in some nominal 
position under my uncle. The old fellow had spectacles on 
and was reading out of a copy-book with engrossed attention ; 
I had seen him a couple of years ago in St. Petersburg whither 
he came up with my uncle, so that he recognised me at once, 
and fell to kissing my hands with tears of joy rolling down his 
cheeks, while his spectacles slipped off his nose and fell on the 
ground ; his affection touched me deeply. 

Remembering my conversation with Bachchdeft I began my 
course of inquiry by asking what the copy-book which Gavril 
held was for — it looked suspiciously like a confirmation of 
Bachcheef’s words. 

“What — you don't mean to say they've begun to teach you 
French, Gavril ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, sir," he said sorrowfully, “they are trying to make a 
poll-parrot jackass of me in my old age,” 

“ Does Thomas teach ypu himself? ” 

4 " Yes— oh ! he's a very clever gentleman, he is ! ” • 

“ How does he teach you ? let's see the book. Ah*! French 
words in Russian letters — so I supposed ! Gavril, how can you 
give yourself into the hands of sufch a fool, sueh an ass as this 
man? aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” I cried — forgetting in 
one moment all the high-minded allowances and arguments, I 
had been using to Bachch£ef in Thomas s favour, and which had 
made the former so angry. 

“Why, sir, how can he be a fool when he has iill the gfentle* 
folks in there by the nose ? ” 

“ Hm ! perhaps you’re right, Gavril I ” I said, thoughtfully ; 
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there was a smack of truth in his remark — 14 however, take me 
to my uncle/’ I added. * * 

44 But I daren’t — I daren’t show my face!”jthe old fellow 
cried piteously. 44 I am even afraid of the colonel nowadays ! 
I walk about here among the flower-beds and hide if he comes 
by.” , 

44 Why, what on earth are you afraid of? ” 
u I didn’t know my lessons, a little while ago— so Thomas 
. Tomich told me to go down on my knees and 4 wouldn’t — Tin 
too old for that sort of thing now, Sergey Alexandrovitch ; 
and the colonel was angry with mi for not obeying Thomas 
Tomich. 4 He’s trying to do you a service — he’s taking trouble 
in order to teach you French pronunciation’ says the colonel. 
So Ftp working away at the vocabulary now. Thomas Tomich 
wants to examine me again this evening.” 

“ One question, Gavril — what sort of a man is Thomas to 
look at? is he good-looking and tall and-—” 

44 What, Thomas Tomich ? no, sir, he’s a nasty scurvy-looking 
little beast as ever was ! ” 

44 Well, keep your pecker up, Gavril,” 1 said. 44 1 daresay all 
this sort of thing will be changed before very long ; in fact I 
give you my word tjjbere shall be a change for the better. Now 
then, where’s Uncle ?*' 

44 He’s receiving a deputation of nioujiks, behind the stables. 
They’ve com^ from Capuitonova with the head men; they’ve 
heard that Thomas Tomich is to have Capuitonova made ov£r 
to him and they are come to beg off.” 

44 But why behind the stables? ” 

44 The colonel’s afraid . . . ! ” 

Sure enough I found my uncle behind the stables ; he was 
standing before a group of moujiks who were bowing and 
, cringing *to him and were evidently much in earnest over som<» 
petition; my uncle was apparently reassuring them with warmth. 
I called him — he turned sharp round and fell on my neck. 

He was delighted to see me— his joy almost amounted to 
ecstacy ; he embraced me and pressed my hands again and again; 
it jyas as though t were his son just saved from some deadly 
peril } it was as if I had saved him, too,' from some mortal 
danger, and had brought him a solution of all his difficulties 
and anxieties, and peace and happiness both to himself and all 
he loyed : After the first transport of joy the dear old fellow 
burst out laughing and could not stop himself; he overwhelmed 
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me with questions and was for taking me straight away to the 
farqily, — but stopped to introduce %me to* his Capuitonova 
peasants ; thei^ without rhyme or reason he commenced to tell 
me all about some scientific friend, Korofkin, whom he had met 
out walking and who was coming to see us ; then he dropped 
Korofkin and began about something else. \ looked at him ’ 
with satisfaction. 

In reply to some of his questions, I told him that I would 
rather not enter the civil service, but go on with my scientific 
pursuits ; and no sooner did I mention science than my dear 
old uncle began to look very learned and important. I told 
him that of late I had been going in for mineralogy, which 
communication so ^delighted him that he raised his chin and 
looked proudly around as though he felt the whole world was 
gazing in admiration of our scientific knowledge. My uncle, as 
I have said, had the most mighty respect for science, of which 
he knew, absolutely nothing himself. 

“ Eh ! my boy ! ” he cried, ecstatically, " there are men who 
know every little secret of nature's treasury. One sits among 
them and listens and feds that one knows nothing oneself and 
yet one likes to listen. Now here am I — I am content to steam 
along the railway — but my little fellow Iliugha, he'll probably 
fly up in the air, in his day — depend upon'lfhe will— all this is 
science — you know ! Wait a bit, my Boy — I'll introduce you to 
a man of science — such a man. . % 

* “ What ! Thomas Tomich do you mean ? ” I asked. 

“No, no— not Thomas— be is a highly scientific man, too, of 
course ; but I meant Korofkin ! " and my uncle blushed and 
appeared to be confused at the mention of Thotna&f name. 

Meanwhile the moujiks were staring at us, blinking their eyes 
and opening their mouths as we spoke. * 

“Look here, uncle,” I said, u Lam interrupting the depqta-^ 
tion. What do they want ? I confess I suspect something of 
their object and I should much like to hear what they have to say.” 

“Yes, yes— I forgot them!” and my uncle began to fuss 
about. “ Look here— what am I to do with them? they've 
got the idea— I should like to know where they, got it froi^— 
that I am going to give them ail lip-^aU Capuitonova (?ou 
remember Capuitonova — we used todrive.over there Of an even- 
ing with my dear Katia when sh$ yas alive !)— think 
I'm going to give them over to ITbiomas Tofnfoh land they say 
they don't want to leave me, and that's all about it 1 M 
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“ Then it's not true, uncle ?»” I cried joyfully, “ it's not true 
that you are^ going to present Thomas with Capuitonova ? ” } 

u 1 never thought of such a thing, I must hpve said some- 
thing of the sort-far a joke, I suppose, and this is the result. 
I don't know why they don't seem to like Thomas — Til introduce 
you to* him direptly — such a man, he is, my boy 1 ” Uncle looked 
' timidly at me as he said this ; I believe he felt that Thomas 
and I should be enemies from the first. " 

“We don't wish' to be cut adrift from you,” shouted the 
peasants kl a chorus. “ You are our father andwe are your 
children.” 

' “ Listen, uncle, ” I said, “ I do not know Thomas yet: but 
I have heard a good deal about him ; I confess, I met Mr. Bach- 
chgef„to-day— and I have my own ideas ; let these men go and 
we'll ‘have a chat privately — to tell you the truth, that's what I 
am here for.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said my uncle hurriedly and con- 
fusedly, “ I'll let the moujiks go and then we'll have a friendly, 
talk. Now my friends,” he added to the men, “go home at 
once, and whek you want anything come straight to me, straight 
to me, mind— at all times ! ” 

“ Yes, little fattajv we will — we are your children ; don't you 
let Thomas T0mi®fcome bullyipg us !” cried the moujiks. 

“Oh, you fools! I tefl you I won't give you over.” 

“Because, if you do — he'll be educating us all; they say 
he’s taught all the people about here.” 

“You don't mean to say he teaches you French, too?” I 
cried. 

“ Not $#Tar, sir — God has saved us up to now,” answered a 
peasant with a huge bald head and a great long beard which 
wagged up and down as he spoke. “ God has been merciful to 
f us up tomow.” 

, “ Whata/iwhe teach you?” I asked. 

“Well, his teaching amounts to what I call buying a golden 
box to put a copper farthing in it ; his teaching isn't any good 
t o us ” , - 

“ Don't go on, Sergey,” said my uncle, “it's not fair on 
r Tlk>mas — these fools don't understand wha the tells them.” 

, “TtVall your own fault ! ” I cried, addressing the moujiks 
' “ Why* Can’t you teil him outright that what he tells 
* 1 and of ho use to you? where are your 

, tongues *'■ * * ' . 
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“ The other day he came into -a barn where we were/' said 
another man, “and asked us whether*we knew hoi# many miles 
off the sun wa*. * How are we to know ? science isn’t for the 
likeef us, it’s for gentlemen/ I said. ‘No, you fool, it isn’t/ 
says he, * because you are a fool and don’t know yo\ir own 
good ; but I'm an Astrolom and know all abtiut God's firma- 
ment/ ” 

* Well, and how many miles was it to the sun?^ asked my 
uncle, cheering tip and giving me a wink.& 

“ Oh — he said some long distance or other/’ ^replied the 
moujik, who evidently did not expect the question. 

“ Xes, but how far, — what did he tell you ? go on.” 

“Oh, some hundred miles, I think ; it was a long w3y, any- 
how ; I know I reckoned that I shouldn’t do it in three days 
with a cart and pair.” • 

“ Well, there you are, you see — that’s knowledge ; now this 
very earth that we are on is like a ball floating about in the air ; ” 
my uncle illustrated this natural phenomenon with his two hands 
made into a Sphere ; the moujiks laughed. 

“ It is though,” he continued ; “ it floats by itself in the air 
and goes round the sun. The sun stands in one place and 
doesn’t move ; you only think it moves, but doesn’t. There, 
what do you think of that ? and all t; this~ Was discovered by 
Captain Cook the navigator — devil knows who discovered it,” . 
he added to me in a whisper, “ I think I’ve told them wrong — 

I know nothing whatever about it, really. How many miles is 
it to the sun — do you know ? ” * 

“ Yes, uncle,” I said, “ I know ; but this is what I think — of 
course ignorance is most undesirable, and slovenly-^but don’t 
you think that to teach peasants astronomy is — ” 

“ Of course, of course ! ” cried my uncle, “ ignorance is 
slovenliness ; so it is — I have always said so — at least I’ve i 
thought it if l haven’t said it;” uncle evidently liked the 
expression. “ Listen, you fellows — ignorance is slovenliness, all 
dirt and misery, and that's why Thomas Tomich wants to teach 
you ; he is anxious for your good — education is just as good as 
any other work, it gives a man rank and position— well, be off 
now, my good fellows ! I’m glad to have seen you, and you 
needn’t be afraid, I shall not give you oven” . 

“ Be our protector, father, and the lightof #iti eyes/* and 
the moujiks abased themselves and touched the ground with 
their foreheads. 
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“ Come, come — you may bend to God and the Emperor, 
but you need not»do it t# me; be off now and behave your- 
selves. You know,” he said, turning to me as sgon as the men 
were gone, “ it’s a good thing to cultivate these fellows. Were 
you amused by my teaching them astronomy? That was only 
just for fun, ol^ fellow, I was so happy about your arrival, 
that’s all. Did ypu see the fellow open his mouth when 1 asked 
him about the sun? It did one good to look at him. But lctok 
here, my dear fellow^don’t tell them up there tn the drawing- 
room about all this. '* 1 received them behind the stables on 
purpose so that they should not be seen. It’s rather a delicate 
matter, you see ; they came here on the sly, more or less, and 
1 had to — well I indulged them — more for their sakes, of 
course, than my own.” 

“Well, here I am at last, uncle,” I said, changing the subject — 
I wanted to get to business — “ and 1 confess your letter so sur- 
prised me that I — ” 

“ My boy — not a word about that,” he said, apparently 
much alarmed and lowering his voice : “afterwards, afterwards 
it shall all bp ‘cleared up. I daresay 1 am very much to blame, 
before you, but — ” 

“ Before me, uncle ? why ? ” 

“Afterward^ afterwards, yoij shall know all afterwards! 
But what a fine fellow you’ve grown, Sergey ! and how glad I 
am to see you^my dear boy ! I want to show you off — you are 
the learned one of the family ! — but look here, I must tell you 
they are all vpry angry with you — so take care what you do and 
be on your guard.” 

“Angry?’” T cried, gazing at unde with astonishment- 1 
could not understand why people who had never so much as 
&een ifie should be angry with me — “Angry with me, uncle?” 

# “ Yes, $utf|»niy boy, Thomas is, a little ; and mamma too. 
Of course*I don’t", defend them — Thomas is certainly— well, he 
has faults, of course, and at this very moment he —Oh, Sergey ! 
you don’t know how it all worries me, and if only things could be 
resettled and made comfortable, how happy we all might be. 
However, every one has laults — you and I are not perfect, either.” 

“Yes, but think, my dear uncle— think what things the 
fellow does ! ” 

“Oh? but it’s nothing at all, py dear boy— there's nothing in it; 
*\vhy, what do you suppose he is angry with me about, just now? 
However, I daresay it’s my fault ; — I’ll tell you another time.” 

. c • 
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“ Well, I'll just tell you my idea, uncle, 11 I said — 1 was 
amyous to have my say — “ in the firsl^place v c must remember 
that he has been a kind of professional fool ; thil may have 
embjtteicd the 4 * man, humiliated him and dashed his ideal of 
manhood to ihe ground ; consequently his nature has become 
waiped and stunted and revengeful towards mankind in general. 
Now if this man could only be made to s%n a truce with 
humanity, and — so to speak— be brought to his senses again, he 
might — ” 

‘•Just so, just so,” cried my uncle in ecstacy; “ exactly that ; 
it’s a noble thought. Why it would be a shame — it would be 
most ungenerous to condemn a man like him ; of course, dear 
boy, ) ! ou understand me — you've brought me happiness; if only 
things could be made a little more comfortable over in the 
house ; you know I’m afraid of showing my face there just 
now— 1 shall catch it for your coming down.” 

“ Oh, if that’s the case, uncle — ” 1 began, embarrassed. 

“Not a bit of it — no, no,” he cried, “you’re my guest and 
I’in going to have my way this time.” 

All tliis was very surprising to me. 

“ Now look here, uncle,” I said firmly, “ I want to know 
first, what have you had me down here for? next, what you 
want me to do ? and lastly, why are you in any. way to blame 
in my eyes ? what did you mean by that speech ? ” 

“Dear fellow, don’t ask me,” he said ; “you shall know all 
by-and-byc. I daresay I am very much to blhme ; — but I 
wished to do what I thought the right thing and— -and — you'll 
mairy her — you’ll marry her if there’s a spark of generosity 
about you,” he added, flushing up as though with some 
sudden feeling, and pressing my hand with a sort of ecstacy in 
his face. “But enough — you shall know all in good time; 
above all, make a good impression in there^gver> thing 
depends on yourself — don’t go and be shy — make a gpod start. ,,r 

“But, look here, uncle!” I said, “whom have you got 
heie? lor, I confess, I have been so little in society, that I — ” 

“What, you’re a little frightened— eh ? ” s^aid my uncle, 
smiling; “oh, no! iCs all right— no one but our own party! 
doh’t funk , that’s the chief thing. I’m rather nervous about 
>ou—L want you to make an impression; well — there’s just 
mamma — you remember mamma ? the best anc^ most generous 
hearted of old ladies ! not a scrap of pretension about her— ^ 
old fashioned a little ; but all the better for that. She has - 
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fancies sometimes — for instance, she's very angry with me 
just now — my fault, of f course — all my fault, I admit tl\at. 
Then therms Miss Percplitsin ; well, she’s — 1 don't kno^, of 
late she's been rather — it’s her nature, I suppose, we mustn’t 
condemn people ! — and you mustn't suppose she's a # mere 
hanger-on , oh, dear, no 1 She's a major’s daughter, and a great 
friend and companion of mamma’s. Then there’s your aunt 
Proskdvia — we needn't say much about her— she’s a fussy^old 
lady, rather, but a dear good soul — she’s $n old maid at 
present ; but that old rascal Bachih&f, you know, — lie’s got 
his eye on her ; I think something will come of it. J )on’t say a 
word about it, though — it’s a secret ! Let’s see, who else is 
there ?— there are the chicks— you’ll sec them for yourtclf ; — 
it's lliusha’s name-day to-morrow. Then — I nearly forgot 
him !— there's your cousin Misinchikoff — he has been staying 
here about a month ; he was a lieutenant in the hussars, but 
he's left them ; quite a young man, and a good sort of fellow, 
but — ruined ! — goodness knows how he has managed to come 
to such grief — he has debts ; and at present he is staying with 
me. He invited himself — a nice, quiet young fellow as ever 
was — nobody ever hears him say a word. Thomas calls him the 
silent unknown , — he doesn’t mind. Thomas is quite pleased 
with him, foi; he never contradicts him, or says anything un- 
pleasant. Then there arc soflie town friends, Paul Ohnoskin 
and his mother, — he’s a fine, determined young fellow, of very 
high moral <Aaracter; and, last of all, we have another visitor 
— one Tatiana Ivanovna, a distant cousin, I believe.. — not 
quite young — but very charming — and rich, my dear fellow ! — 
she could buy up Stepdnchikoff twice over. She has only lately 
come into her property, and had had a miserable time of it up 
to then. You must take care what you’re about with her, by- 
the-by ; for s he's just a little — don’t you know — not quite all 
there 1 GJif^ou won't mind what she says — you’ie a sensible 
fellow, I know. You see, she sometimes puts the wrong word 
— not exactly ftbs^ you know, but simply just so, in the 
goodness of her heart, don’t you know — well, she says what 
isn't quite the truth — you understand ? ” 

It appeared to me that my worthy uncle was considerably 
confused. “ Listen to me, uncle,” 1 said, “I am so fond of 
you, # dear unple, that you must excuse my asking you one 
question — tell me candidly — do you intend to marry a certain 
lady down here, or not ? ” 
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‘•Who has been telling you anything about it?” said my 
unc]e, blushing like a child. “ l’llteltyou al[ there is to tell — 
firstly, I am not going to marry. Mamma, and Prc&kdvia, and 
chieflv Thomas Tomich — whom mother respects and loves, 
and very properly, for he has done a great deal for her — they 
all wish me to marry this same Tatiana Ivanovna, for the 
benefit of the family, in general. Of course *they wish me 
weft* loo, there’s no doubt about it; but I will not marry her, 
I have promised myself that. In spite of my promise to my- 
self, though, I did not 'give them a decided answer, and they 
think 1 mean to agree to their suggestion, and expect me to 
propose to her to-morrow, on Iliusha’s name-day ; so that, 
to-morrow, there’ll be the deuce to pay, and I don’t know 
which way to turn. I confess, I was waiting for you and 
Korofkin, impatiently— I hope to play you both off against 
them.” 

11 Why, what good can Korofkin do ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh — he’ll help — he’ll help — he’s the sort of man who can, 
and will ; you should hear him talk ! and, I confess, I expected 
great things of you too— I want you to argue it out with them. 

I know I have been selfish and all that — but surely I may be 
forgiven some day ? Oh dear— we were so happy before — you 
should see my Sasha — she’s grown so — such a pretty girl, and 
very nearly old enough to be married — and Iliusha too ! — ” 

“ Come, uncle,” I said, “where’s my bag? I’ll dress and 
come down at once.” 1 ' 

“ Up at the top, my boy, in -the front wing — youjll find it 
all ready ; yes, go and change your coat— that’s right, and then 
come down, and I’ll prepare them all as well as I can while 
you’re away. They’re at tea now— we always have tea early — 
Thomas likes it as soon as he wakes up after his nap ; — so be 
quick, old fellow, don’t leave me unsupported longgyian you 
can help ; and, look here, one more thing— don’t, turn round 
and shout at me there, as you did just now. If you want to 
say anything to me, say it afterwards— don’t pitch into me 
there, — I get quite enough of it, you know; they are all so 
cross.” «■ 

“ Oh, uncle 1 ” I said, “ from all I see and hear, I’m afraid 
you are — ” 

“What ? a duffer ? don’t mind saying it out, m $ boy* I know 
it myself— but what’s to be done? So you'll come as soon as 
ever you can, mind y 0 u do, now ! ” 
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I went upstair^ and unpacked my bag as quickly as I could. 
While dressing, I thought to myself how very little I had found 
out about things in general in spite of my wiTole hour’s con- 
versation with my uncle. However, one thing appeared ^o be 
quite clear — nw uncle still insisted on my marrying ; therefore 
all the inconsistent reports as to his being in love with the same 
girl must be unfounded. I remember that this reflection tlyew 
me into great agitation ; it seemed to me, that by my arrival, and 
by my silence in response to his remark about it, I had given 
my consent to the union he proposed. “ How easy it is,” I 
thought, “to say the word which binds one hand and foot for 
eternity ! and I haven’t set eyes on the young womanTyet ! ” 
And then again, why this enmity of the whole family towards 
me? •And why did uncle play such a very strange part in 
his own house ? What is the object of all this secrecy of his ? 
Why all this timidity and worry? it all seemed so downright 
absurd to me ! On contact with the reality, all my fond ro- 
mantic notions vanished into the air. I felt — after having a 
chat with my uncle — that no one in the world but himself could 
possibly be placed in such a ridiculous position as he was, or 
could have made me such a proposition as he hud made. It 
struck me, too, that in coming down post haste in response to 
such a proposal I had been a effeadful fool. 

I dressed as fast as I could ; and so agitated was I by my 
thoughts, thaflPat first I did not notice the valet who stood by 
assisting me to put my clothes on. 

“Will you put on the Adelaide-coloured tie, sir, or this 
spotted one ? ” asked the man, suddenly. 

I looked at him, and it immediately struck me that here 
was another curious individual ; he was well dressed in a 
brown froc k coat, white trousers, and pale yellow waistcoat, 
•patent lesJEer shoes, and a pink necktie ;» he was evidently an 
exquisite in his own line; he smelt strongly of scent, and was 
apparently overwhelmed with a sense of his own dignity. 

“Ohl so that tie is Adelaide-coloured, is it?” 1 asked 
severely. , 

“Certainly, sir,” he replied, with undisturbed composure. 

“ And is there an Agrafena-colour ? ” 

“Oh, no, sji^; there could not be.” 

• “ And why not, pray ? ” 

“It would not be correct] taste, sir; you sec Adelaide 
is, at lea$£ a foreign name, a dignified name ; — but as for 
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Agrafena, why, any dirty Russian peasant child may be called 
that.” • 

“ ^Vre you absolutely an idiot, may I ask ? ” 

“ Oh dear no 1 not at all, sir !— of course you are at liberty 
to form what conclusions you please as to my ^ts ; but I may 
inform you that several generals, and even one or two counts, 
hav:* been much pleased with my style of conversation.” 

“ And what dc they call you ? ” 

“ Vidoplassoff.” 

“ Oh ! you're Vidoplassoff, are you ? I've heard of you — 
Well, my man, I shall know more of you by-and-by.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” I thought, as I went down, “*vhat a 
Redlam I've got into ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

T HE tea room was the same which opened out on to the 
terrace — where I had n\£t Gavril a little awhile before. 
My uncle's mysterious predictions as to the reception awaiting 
me disconcerted me not a little. I am, being a $outh, more or 
less self-conceited, and for this reason it was particularly unplea- 
sant to my feelings that no sooner did I enter the room and catch 
sight of the whole party sitting round the table, having tea, than 
my foot happened to trip in the carpet and I flew headlong 
into the middle of the room. Confused and wretched to such 
a degree that I might — to look at me — have ruined my whole 
future career, my honour, and my good name byjhig r qccidertt, 

I stood still and blushed as red as a lobster, looking feebly 
around the while. 

I remembered this incidenj^ummpqrtant in itself, because 
of its influence upon my own State of mind during the whole of 
the day, and also upon my future relations towards some of the 
persons to be treated of in this story* I tried to make a 
courteous bow to the assembled company, but failed miserably ; 
after which I rushed up to my uncle and seized hisr hand 
vigorously. - 

“ How d'ye do uncle ? ” I cried. 

Now I had meant to say something quite different — sojpe- 
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thing witty — and the alcove words slipped out entirely unex- 
pectedly. 

“ How are you — how arc you ? ” replied my»unclc, who was 
suffering on account of my discomfiture just„as much as l was. 
“ But we’ve said that before, my dear boy ; don’t look so con- 
fused,” he adied in a whsper to me, “ anybody might trip 
like that. I’ve seen people take a header into a room much less 
gracefully than you did it. Now then, mamma,” he went onSn a 
louder voice, “let me introduce this young nfcin to you- -he is 
a little confused at this moment, but I’m sure you will love him 
dearly. This is my nephew, Sergey Alexandrovitch,” he added 
to the company in general. # 

But before I go on with my story, allow me, dear readers, 
to introduce by name all those members of the family party 
among whom I found myself at this moment. I must do this for 
the purpose of my tale. 

The company consisted of several ladies and only two men, 
not counting my uncle and myself. 

Thomas Tomich — whom I so much wished to see, and who 
I felt already must be the all powerful centre of the family 
— was not in the room ; he shone by his absence and had, as it 
were, taken away all l'ght from the room in his own person. 
All present were looking mortse and preoccupied — one could 
see that nm&h at a glance. Confused and wretched as I was at 
that moment} I could still observe that my uncle, for instance, 
was almost as disturbed as I was myself, though he was doing 
his very ‘utmost to conceal the fact. There was evidently a 
weight of some kind on his heart. 

One of the two men present was ciuite a young fellow of 
about twenty-five years old — that same Obnoskin of whom my 
uncle had made mention as a sage and virtuous youth. 

ThirWiiffg gentleman made a very bvd impression upon me ; 
he seemed to have devoted his whole energy to the imitation 
of a fashionable man about town, but with poor results. His 
dress, in spite of its pretension to fashion, looked worn and 
seedy; his face, too i seemed, like his clothes, the worse for 
wear. He was forever blinking and tfying to look sarcastic, 
and continually put his eyeglass on to stare at me ; but 
wheg I turned round and stared back at him, he dropped his 
glass. • 

The other man present— a young fellow of about twenty- 
eight — was rtiy cousin Misinchikoff. He seemed a very (juiet 
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personage indeed. At tea he did not say a word, nor did he 
smile or show any signs of life. But certainly did not observe 
that subdued appearance which my uncle had told me of; on the 
contrary, I thought his face expressed the greatest resolution 
and character. Misinchikoff was a dark-haired, handsome, sun- 
burnt-looking fellow and was very well dresseds— at my uncle's 
expense as I afterwards found. As for the ladies, the first I 
noticed was Miss Pereplitsin — thanks to her unusually wicked, 
sly face which Was of a ghastly pallor. She was seated along- 
side of Mrs. General — but a little behind her out of courtesy ; 
every other minute she would bend forward and whisper some- 
thing jnto that lady's ear. 

Two or three old hangers-on, poor relations and so* on, sat 
in a row, perfectly silent and waiting deferentially for their tea, 
with eyes fixed on Mrs. General. 

A fat little lady of about fifty years old, dressed very taste- 
lessly and “ loud,” interested me very much. 

She seemed to be highly painted and to have a very wretched 
set of teeth, a collection of sad-looking stumps doing duty for 
a better supply. For all that, she smiled and blinked and 
coquetted, and even made eyes in a manner worthy cf more 
transcendent charms. She was covered with large gold chains, 
and was continually taking stoek of me through* her pince-nez 
eye-glasses, just as Obnoskin did— whose mother she was. My 
aunt, the humble Proskdvia Ilinishna, poured tut tea. She 
was evidently anxious to embrace and cry over me after our long 
separation, but she did not dare, for everyone and everything in 
this place seemed to be under the influence of some damping 
influence. 

Next to the last named, sat a dear little black-eyed, pretty 
girl of fifteen summers, who stared at me with great curiosity — 
this was my cousin Sdsha. 

Lastly, — but perhaps more conspicuous than anyonfe else in 
the room, — there sat a strange looking lady dressed most 
sumptuously, but in far too juvenile a manner ; she was by no 
means in the first flush of youth — being some thirty-five years of 
age, at least. Her fac6 was very thin and pale and had a dried- 
up look about it, but was decidedly animated for all that. She 
blushed at every word, almost, and every motion brought the 
colour to her cheeks. She seemed always on the move, jump- 
ing up or twisting about on her chair ; so that it appeared im- 
possible for her to be still for a monient, She examined me 
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with a sort of hungry curiosity, and perpetually leaned over to 
Sdsha or sqme o’lher neighbour to whisper in her ear, adtfer 
which she would laugh aloud in an absolutely ijimple and un- 
affected — even childish — manner. Her eccentricities did* not 
seem to draw the slightest attention to her — as though all 
present had agieed to let her pass as under a special license — 
which fact surprised me much. 

I guessed that this must be that Tatiana Ivanovna, whbm 
my uncle described to me, and who had beef! fastened upon 
him, by Mrs. General & Co., as his future wife. The whole 
company treated this personage with much deference, in con- 
sideration of her wealth. I liked her kind blue eyes, ii\ spite 
of the wrinkles round them ; theit expression was so simple 
and benign and so merry, that it did one good to look at them. 
Of this Tatiana Ivanovna, who is destined to play a great part 
in my narrative, I will say more later on ; her history was a 
most interesting one. 

Five minutes after my arrival, a jolly little boy came in from 
the garden — my cousin Iliusha — whose name-day was to be 
celebrated to-morrow. 

With the boy, there entered a young girl with a pretty figure, 
and a face which though pale and tired-looking was still very 
beautiful. She glanced round dthe room timidly and distrust- 
fully, looked intently at me and then sat down next to T atiana 
Ivanovna, m 

I remember my heart involuntarily beat quicker — this must 
be the governess, I thought. I remember, also, that my uncle, 
as soon as she came in, glanced hastily at me and flushed up 
to his hair ; and that he immediately stooped to pick up Iliusha 
and brought him to me to be kissed. I also observed that Mrs. 
Obnoskin first stared fixedly at my uncle and then sarcastically 
•raised hfcr*~cp*glass and brought it to bear on the governess. 
My uncle # was very much disconcerted by this movement on 
her part* and to hide his confusion, called Sdsha up to make 
my acquaintance; but Sdsha only rose and curtsied politely 
to me, without saying a word. This suited the dignified little 
woman very well ; I liked it. * 

At this moment my kind old aunt Proskdvia determined to 
desert her post at the tea-urn and came up to hug me and have 
^a little chat ; but 1 had hardly had time to say a couple of words 
% *when the whining voice of Miss Pereplitsin broke in upon 
yts witji tb<e.%formation that “evidently Proskovia Ilinishna 
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has forgotten her poor mamma ” (M^js. General), “for mamma 
aslfed for a cup of tea, and you don’t pbur it tout for her, 
and she’s waiting ! ” and my poor aunt had to drop me and 
ruslf off to her duties again. 

This Mrs. General was the head and chief of the family 
circle — and before her everyone walked in tftrror. She was 
a lean, disagreeable, old woman, dressed in mourning, whose 
wits were warpgd with age ; she was mischievous and arro- 
gant and silly. When she was in her disagreeable vein, the 
whole household lived in purgatory. This amiable old lady 
had two ways of making herself unpleasant at such times ; the 
first was her silent system; she would be silent for days together, 
never opening her lips and pushing away or throwing down 
everything that was put before her. The other manner peculiar 
to the old lady, in times of wrath, was a system of eloquence ; 
during which the household was treated first to an exhibition of 
extreme dejection followed by the enumeration of various terrible 
events to happen in and out of the family, including the end 
of the world, poverty, and so on ; all of which might have been 
averted, according to Mrs. General, had she been allowed to 
speak — or had she been listened to in time. Needless to say, 
her little flock of hangers-on agreed entirely witty Mrs. General 
on these and all other points, aftd that her views were invariably 
supported and confirmed by the great Tom Tomich. On this 
occasion — at the time of my arrival, I mean-*Mr$. General 
(who was my grandmother of course) was evidently in the midst 
of one of her moods of irritability; she was employing the silent 
method; and all the family were on tenter hooks, all except old 
Tatiana Ivanovna, who did not count for an ordinary being — 
she was in excellent spirits. 

My uncle now solemnly advanced to present me to my grand- 
mother ; the latter made a face and pushed her etrpWfea away.» 

“ Is this that gymnast-man? '* she asked-^drawling the words 
and addressing the Pereplitsin. , 

This stupid question quite finished me off. I don't know 
why she called me a^gymnast-man, — but I learned afterwards 
that she was in the "habit of making this kind of senseless 
observation. s 

Pereplitsin leaned towards Mr s* General and wh^pered 
something in her ear, but my grandmother only^ade a gesture, 
of disgust and said nothing. I stood vrith open mouth and * 
looked inquiringly at my uncle— everyone was staring at me, 
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and Obnoskin grinned and showed his teeth in a manner which 
did not please me'at all. 

My dear boy, you mustn’t mind,” my uncle whispered, “ she 
talks a little wildly occasionally, but it’s all from pure goodhess 
of heart— the heart is what we must look at ! ” 

Tatiana Ivanovna, -who had never taken her eyes off me, 
caught the last word. 

“ Yes, the heart — the heart,” she began, bqf did not finish 
what she wished to say ; she blushed and said something in a 
low tone to the governess — after which she put her handker- 
chief to her mouth and roared with laughter, in a hysterical 
way, leaning back in her chair. I looked round the room in 
the greatest astonishment, but no one seemed to be in the 
least degree surprised — and I came to the conclusion that 
poor Tatiana was crazy. 

Soon after this they gave me a cup of tea, which put me a 
little more at my ease ; and I suddenly determined — I don’t 
know why — to make a desperate attempt to be agreeable to the 
ladies, and began : 

" You were quite right, uncle, when you warned me that I 
might be bashful. I admit — why should I conceal the fact ? 
— that up to tjiis moment I have been quite unused to ladies’ 
society ” (this last remark waS addressed to Mrs. Obnoskin 
with one of my sweetest smiles) ; “ and just now especially, 
I think I was^ustified in feeling some shyness, coming bounc- 
ing in as^ I did. It reminded me of that book ‘ Clumsy 
People*— have you read ‘Clumsy People?’” I asked, becom- 
ing more and more confused as I went on and blushing under 
the supercilious stare of Obnoskin, who continued to examine 
me from head to foot, while making a considerable display of 
his while teeth. 

•” ‘ 7 OH, tpy aear fellow',” said my unc-?, delighted that the 

ice was broken and that I had found my tongue at last, some- 
how — “ oh, yes, that’s nothing at all, bashfulness is nothing — 
you’re shy and there’s an end of the matter. Why I — 
dear boy — when I made my debut into ladies’ society— I was 
so deadly shy that I told a most awful lie before I knew where 
I was ; it was like this — and gospel truth I assure you— well, 
I had* just got my commission and went to Moscow. I had a 
letter of mtrocluction to some great lady there — that is, she 
was as kind fclwoman as you could find, but a little arrogant. 
| went to tall oil her — she received me. The drawing-room 

o 
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was full — mostly of big-wigs ; I madp my bow and sat down. 
YfcJJ, almost her first question was, had I any landed property ? 
What was I tosay ? I hadn’t so much as a chicken of my own. 
Everybody was looking at me — wretched little * Sub ’ that I 
was— how I blushed ! Well now, why didn’t I say that I had 
nothing ? — all would have been well and I shoifid have told the 
truth ; however, I couldn't do it. i Oh, yes,’ I told them, ‘ T’ve got 
a hundred and seventeen souls.* Why did I stick in the odd 
seventeen ? wh^ didn’t I lie properly while I was about it ? 
However, the next minute my note of introduction had proved 
me a liar and showed that I hadn’t a stick or a stone of my 
own. r What was to be done ? I got up and bolted, aijd never 
went near the house again. At that time I had not got this 
place witli its three hundred and Capuitonova with over two 
hundred — more than five hundred souls altogether; however, I 
have never lied since then, and never shall again.” 

“ Oh, in your place I should not have any insuperable objec- 
tions to lying — who knows what may not happen ? ” remarked 
Obnoskin, with a nasty smile. 

u Of course, God only knows what will happen,” replied my 
uncle simply. 

Obnoskin lay back and roared with laughtej; his mother 
smiled too ; Miss Pereplitsin joined in with a most disagreeable 
giggle ; Tatiana burst out laughing also, without knowing why, 
and clapped her hands. (I could see very plainly that my poor 
uncle went for nothing in his own house.) Sasha’s eyes 
sparkled angrily as she darted a look at Obnoskin ; the gover- 
ness blushed and hung her head — and my uncle looked about 
him surprised at the laughter which had greeted his last words. 

“ What is it ? what’s happened ? ” he asked, gating blankly at 
each of us. All this time my cousin Misinchikoff sat_grave 
and preoccupied; he did not smile when the tSiflefsTaugiTed,^ 
but continued to sip his tea in a thoughtful manner,' "occasion- 
ally looking philosophically around ; and tJ^en, as though over- 
powered with dulness, commencing to whistle softly to him- 
self — always stopping before this lapse, of manners was 
observed, however. r 

Obnoskin, it appeared to me, though not averse to provok- 
ing my uncle and myself, was afraid of looking at Misinchikoff 
for some reason or other. I also observed ftat my silent • 
cousin occasionally examined me, an^ appeared to be anxious * 
to determine what manner of man I was. 
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“1 feel sure,” said MrslObnoskin, “I am sure, Mr. Sergey, 
that you were a very poor fedies’ man in St. Petersburg. I hpe 
heard that thfcre are a great many youths there, in these days, 
who eschew ladies’ society altogether. I think it very wrong — 
simply a form of. unpardonable free-thinking— that’s how I 
look at it — and, J admit, I am astonished at you, young man, 
astonished ! I am indeed ! ” 

“ Indeed — I have never been in society at all,” I cried wish 
animation, “ but I think, I hope — you see, I hswe always lived 
alone up to now — I hope now — ” 

“ He has been too busy with his scientific studies,” re- 
marked my uncle. 

“ Oh, uncle — how you do harp upon science. Fancy,” I^con- 
tinued with a pleasant smile, addressing Mrs. Obnoskin, “ fancy I 
my dear uncle is so devoted to science that he has raked up 
some wonderful philosophizing gentleman on the high-road, 
Mr. Korofkin ; and his first word to me to-day, after all these 
years of absefice, was, that he was expecting this phenomenal 
gentleman and expecting him with the greatest impatience — 
all for the love of science, of course !” and l laughed freely in 
the hope of raising a sympathizing smile among the auditors of 
my humorous observation. 

" Who's that<? what’s he talking about ? ” asked Mrs. General 
in an icy tone of Miss Pereplitsin. 

“ Egor Ilitch Jhas invited some guests, — some learned people 
— he has been up and down the high-road, beating them up,” 
replied Pereplitsin, with satisfaction and great unction. 

Poor uncle was quite confused. 

“Yes,” he hastened to explain — looking reproachfully at me 
— “ I expect Korofkin, a man of science — a man whose fame 
will last for ever — ” here poor uncle stuck. Mrs. General made 
ajgameyof di^gjgasure ; but with so much vigour this time that 
sne brushed* her tea-cup off the table and ;t flew to the other 
side of the room — smashing to atoms on the floor. 

General agitation • followed. My uncle whispered to me 
excitedly, “She always throws something down when she’s 
angry — don’t look at her, pretend you* don’t see — it only 
happens when she’s angry — why did you mention Korof- 
kin ? " 

At this momgnt I caught sight of the governess : she was 
, looking at me with an expression of reproach and almost con- 
tempt, and her,pale cheeks were flushed with anger, I under- 
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stood her look ; it meant that by ifiy feeble wish to make a 
humorous remark at uncle’s expense — in prder to cover my 
own* absurd entree — I had forfeited much of this girl’s good 
opinion. I cannot say how ashamed I felt. 

r * Do tell me something about St. Petersburg,” began Mrs. 
Obnoskin once. more, when the agitation following upon the 
broken cup had subsided; "tell me something^ about that dear 
delightful place — oh ! how I remember our life in that most 
charming of capitals — don’t you, Paul ? — and that dear general 
and his wife, the Polovitsins. Oh, the beau mondeot the place — I 
daresay you have met our friends ; — I have been longing to see 
you in order to hear all about them — ” 

u Very sorry,” I replied, " but as I said before, I 'know no- 
thing of St. Petersburg society, and General Polovitsin — I never 
heard of him ! ” My desire to be agreeable was changing into 
a feeling of annoyance. 

" He was too busy with his mineralogy,” said my incorrigible 
uncle, proudly; "that means examining stones of all sorts, 
doesn’t it?” 

" Well — ” I began. 

“ Ah 1 yes — there are a great many branches of science and 
they are all useful ; to tell you the truth, I was not very clear 
what mineralogy was ! I don’t mind ordinary subjects, but I’m 
very stupid at all sciences, I Confess 1” 

“ Oh, you confess that, do you ? ” said Obnoskin, laughing 
rudely. ° 

“ Father, don’t 1 ” cried Sdsha. * 

" What, darling ? Oh — I beg your pardon — I was interrupt- 
ing you,” he added to Mrs. Obnoskin, not comprehending 
Sdsha’s exclamation. 

“ Oh, don’t apologize, pray ! ” remarked Mrs. Obnoskin, 
coldly, “ I was only going to add, Mr. Serge fi jthat ^pu must 
learn the error of your ways ; science and loftyraeaj arioso on 
are all very well and have their attractive side, . but* they cannot 
take the place of woman ; no, no, young map, women form 
the character — you caqpot get on without women, young man, 
impossible, im — posable 1 ” 

“ Yes, impossible, impossible i” cried Tatiana, breaking into 
the conversation with childish eagerness, and blushing of 
course, " Now listen,” she continued, 41 1 want to ask you some- 
thing.” * 

" What is it 1 ” I inquired, looking attentively at her. 
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“ I wanted to ask you— ire you going to stay here long ? ” 

“I really don’t know, it depends upon my business.” 

“ His business ! what business can he have here — silly mrf?” 
and Tatiana, blushing to a fearful degree and hhiing her face 
with her fan, leaned over to the governess and again whispered 
something in her ear. Then she suddenly burst out laughing 
and clapped heAands. 

“ Wait, wait I ” she cried, tearing herself away from her con- 
fidante and turning towards me again ; M listen tQ what I want to 
say to you. You are so, so like a young man I saw — a most 
charming young man ; do you remember, Sdsha and Nastia ? 
He’s just like that silly man — you remember ? — we were driving 
in the carriage and he was riding — with a white waistcoat oif, and 
he looked at me with his eyeglass — shameful man ! Don't you 
remember? I hid my face with my fan and then jumped out 
of the carriage and called out, 1 You’re an impudent fellow ! ’ 
and then I threw him my bouquet ; don’t you remember, 
Nastia ? ” And the half crazy girl, in great agitation, covered 
her face with her hands ; then suddenly jumped up, ran to the 
window, picked a rose from a plant there, threw it down near 
me on the floor, and rushed out of the room. 

This time her eccentric conduct made some sensation, though 
Mrs. General ;vas not moved by it any more than, before. 
However, Mrs. Obnoskin, though not surprised, appeared to be 
considerably embarrassed and looked anxiously at her son ; the 
young ladies Mushed ; while Paul Obnoskin, with a show of 
annoyance which I did not then understand, rose from his 
chair and walked to the window. My uncle was about to ex- 
plain something to me by telegraphic signals, when a new 
arrival distracted his attention. 

“ Oh 1 ” he cried, evidently sincerely delighted, “ here comes 
Evgraf La rionitch. Weil, old fellow, where have you turned up 
• HURk *** 

Well, I thought, this is a collection of originals. I could 
not see my way through the mysterious meaning of the things 
which { had witnessed among this museum of curiosities, as 
yet; nor did I suspect that I was a very fair specimen of a 
curiosity myself at this time. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T HERE entered, or rather, I should say, squeezed into the 
room a figure which had begun to bo^and scrape and 
smile before it hove in view, and which inspected the occupants 
of /he room with the greatest curiosity. It was a little .freckled 
old man, bald, with cunning twinkling eyes and a kind pf inde- 
scribably merry smile pn his face. He wore an old dress coat, 
evidently made for somebody else ; one of the buttons hung 
down on a thread and three others were wanting ; a pair of old 
torn Soots and a greasy-looking cap formed a harmonious finish 
to his melancholy costume. He held a dirty-looking cotton 
handkerchief in his hand and wiped his forehead with it. I 
observed that the governess blushed slightly and glanced at me 
with a defiant expression. 

“ Straight from town, dear friend, as straight as I could come ; 
you shall hear all about it — but first let me report myself,” so 
saying, the old fellow advanced towards Mrs. General. How- 
ever he stopped half-way, and addressed my uncle again. 

“ You Jtfiow my little failing, sir? I'm a blackguard, a real 
blackguOTd ; but let me get to the lady of the house before I 
say a word to anyone else — let me reach her footstool and claim 
her protection and goodness before I let my eygs see atiother 
person. Allow me, madame, allow me, your excellenc$r^allow 
me to approach and kiss the edge of your dress, f<ar I should 
soil your noble lovely fingers with my lips.” 

Mrs. General, to my astonishment, gave her hand with great 
condescension. 

“ Aqd you— lily of the household — most beautiful lady,” he 
went on, turning to Miss Pereplitsin, “ what to 
lady, I am a hopeless blackguard; you see I was votud a black " 
guard in 1841 — they gave my friend Valentin lgnitich an 
accessorship and voted me a blackguard; so what Was to be 
done ? I tried to be an honest fellow, but I find it won’t do. 
And you, Miss Sashenka, our sweet little apple, taay. I kiss the 
hem of your frock ? Master Name-day-boy, ufryrespects ! IVe 
brought you a bow and arrows^-Fve been/itfajdng it all the 
morning — the children andj. We’ll try and when 

you are a big man you shall cu|, a real head off. Pros-% 
kovia Ilinishna, I can’t get roiBa to you, or I should not only 
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kiss your hand but your fooj asAvell, Madame Obnoskirft$o* 
servant! I have *fcr you arid your sdn this 

that he may Seated witlf all good things and t^entiC esf^i* * 
ally talents ; Jtf r. MisinchikoflF, greeting to you too, sir, and all 
blessings ! Heaven send you all you want— if it can find out 
what that is— but* you are so silent there's no knowing. Good 
evening, Nastia ; the small fry all send you their love — they 
think of you every day. And now, lord of the manor, greetihg 
to you too ! Yes, my lord— straight from town*— as straight as 
I could come. ' This is your nephew, I suppose— the learned 
young man ? Sit, I salute you, your hand ! ” 

Everybody laughed at the old fellow ; he was evidently assort 
of anaatetfr fool of the family ; however, his coming cheered the 
company wonderfully. Most of those present did not see the 
point of his sarcasms, and yet he had a shot at nearly every one 
of them. Only the governess— whom to my astonishment he 
had called 1 Nastia ’ — simply blushed and frowned. 

“ Excuse me, Mr.— Mr. — , I never remember your mytie,” 
said Obnoskin. u Tve long wished to ask you why it is that 
you always glance back over your shoulder when you enter the 
room ? it looks so absurd." (This gentleman apparently had not 
quite liked the old fellow’s allusion to talents). * * 

“ Simply becSuse I always hrwe a feeling that son®)Qdy is 
coming up behind to squash me like a fly. Pm getting old, and 
am rather a monomaniac.” 

Some ;©f the company laughed, only the governess jumped 
up and sat down again ; in spite of her blushes one could see 
that she was much vexed and miserable. 

“ Do you know what ? ” my uncle whispered, 44 that’s her 
father.” 

I stared at him. “ Why,” 1 said, 44 1 thought she was an 

t! No, no? that’s her father— a really good,, honest, old fellow 
he is too. Fearfully poor— eight children. Nastia keeps them 
all on her wages. He comes here every week— pn>ud^ my dear 
fellow, as Lucifer— I can’t get him to take any money, he won’t 
borrow, too proud.” • 

# “ Well* Ev&rafLarionitch, what’s new up at your place? ” con- 
tinued my unde, '.giving the old fellow a friendly slao on the 
shouldef. ; 

. •*“ Oh 1 nothing nufch. ^Valentin Igndtich has sent in a com- 
plaint against Trishin, Trishfii delivered a contract lot of 

D 
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flour to government with a consicjsrable deficit showing ; so 
VSC^tin writes a report, and says : ‘ If Mr/Trisjiin can’t look 
after" his own family (his niece has just bolted with an officer), 
he *can hardly be expected to keep a proper look-out over 
government property/ He actually put this into his formal 
report” * 

“ For shame, for shame ! ” said Mrs. Obnoskin. “ What a 
n&ughty story.” 

“ But where’s my chief benefactor? where’s Thomas Tomich?” 
continued the old fellow. “ Isn’t he coming to tea ? ” 

My uncle started as though he had been stung ; he glanced * 
timidly at Mrs. General. “ I really don’t know,” he said, 
in a state of extraordinary embarrassment. 41 He was called. 
Perhaps he doesn’t feel inclined to come. I sent Vidoplassoff. 

I don’t know. Perhaps I ought to go myself.” 

“ I called in there on my \vay here,” remarked old Edge- 
vikin mysteriously. 

“ Did you— did you really? Well, and what?” asked uncle 
nervously. 

“ He told me h 6 could take his tea alone. He said a dry 
crust was good enough for him.” 

These words seemed to put my uncle ‘ into a condition of 
abject melancholy. “ You should have talked \o him, Evgraf; 
you should have explained and soothed him,” he said re- 
proachfully. c 

“ I did, I did, sir ; but he didn’t say a word to me for a long 
time ; he was doing some intricate mathematical prbblem, some 
dreadful-looking thing. He went three times over it, and only 
after the fourth he looked up and saw me. *1 won’t come,’ he 
said , 4 there’s a scholar there. What’s the good of roy coming 
when you have such a shining light among you?’ So he ex- 
pressed it. * Shining light,’ sir.” The old fdtow glafl&dSl/.y 
at me. , - t * 

“There! I thought so,” said my unde, with a gesture of 
despair. 11 That’s you, you know, Sergey. * You are the scholar. 
What on earth are we to dp now ? ’V 
“Well, uncle," 1 said, shrugging my shoulders, “I really 
don’t think such a childish message is worthy of much atten- 
tion; in fact, I don’t understand why you are making yourself 
so miserable.” . , % 

“ Oh ! my dear fellow, you don’t know What you are saying, 
he said, waving his arms about. 
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“ Well, it’s no use crying over spilt milk,” said Miss Pere- 
plitsin suddenly. ** If Thomas Tomich is angry now, I’m 
it’s nobody’s fSuk but the colonel’s. Oh, yes ! I krjow what I’m 
talking about When you’ve cut off the head, you needn’fecry 
over the hair. If you had only listened to your mother, you 
would have been caved all this sorrow.” 

44 But what on earth have I done ? Where am I to blame in 
this? ” asked my poor unde, beside himself with despair. • 

“ Done ! Why, you are an egotist, sir, and*you don’t love 
your own mother 1” replied the Pereplitsin with dignity. 
“ Why couldn’t you have respected your mother’s wishes from 
the first ? What I say is the truths sir. I am a major’s daughter. 
Kindly rdnember that ! ” 

It appeared to me that this amiable woman had lugged her- 
self into the conversation for the express purpose of informing 
the company in general, myself, as a new arrival, in particular, 
that she was a major’s daughter, and not an “ anybody.” 

ct Because he loves to insult his own mother,” broke in the 
stern voice of Mrs. General. 

“ Oh, mother ! do have some mercy ! When have I ever 
insulted you ? ” 

“ Because you are a wicked egotist, Egor,” continued Mrs. 
General, becoming more and more animated. 

“ Mother, mother. Why am I a wicked egotist ? ” cried poor 
uncle, in utter ejespair. “ Five days, five whole days, have you 
been angry with me, and won’t talk to me ; and why, and why ? 
Let me be judged ; let the whole world be my judge ; let it 
hear my justification. I’ve been silent too long, mother, you 
would never hear me speak ; Jet me be heard now, once for all. 
Listen, Obnpskin, Misitichikoff, all of you— listen. Sergey, 
you are, so to speak, an outsider, and you can judge me with- 
^c^ t *ACjUdice. -~$wsten — ” 

“Be calib, colonel, be calm,” said Mrs. Obnoskin, “don’t 
kill your poor mamma entirely.” 

“No, madarne, I Will not kill my mother ! ” cried my uncle in 
the wildest state of excitement, “and I don’t wish to offend 
anybody; in fact* I will begin by allowing that Thomas Tomich 
is a most honourable, high minded man ; but, for all that, he 
has not bee n just towards me in this matter. ... I allow that 
it is al!,^// mean* in kindness to myself, but he is not, he is, 
.infeed^ not just to the in this instance. I’ll tell you all about 
it* and you shall hear the whole story, and judge whether 
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mother is right to be so angry w£th me for not listening to 
'ftiflvjjas. You listen to me, Sergey, and teH me whether you 
think *1 am right or wrong. You see, it was aboifi a week ago, 
these came through the town near us my old chief, General 
Rusapetoff, with his wife and sister. They were to stop a few 
days. T was delighted to learn of it, of course, and off I rushed 
to see them, and ask them to dinner. Well, he promised to 
come if he could. A splendid fellow he is, and a great man, 
too. So, there was naturally a considerable stir in the house- 
hold — cooks were busy, music was arranged for, and I was as 
happy as possible, looking forward to see my old friend and his 
ladies. Thomas Tomich was not pleased that I should be so 
happy over these people, and at lunch, I remember, heteuddenly 
jumped up, and said : ‘ I’m insulted ! I’m offended 1 * 4 Why, 
how, Thomas ? * I asked. * Because you neglect me, nowa- 
days ; you won’t look at anyone but a general. You love the 
general better than myself.’ Of course, all this is cut short, but 
you’ve no idea of the dreadful things he accused me of. What 
was to be done ? All I could do was to walk about looking, 
for all the world, like a damp cock. 

“At last, the great day came, but the general sent to say that 
he couldn’t come. Off I went to Thomas : 4 Thomas/ I said, 

4 it’s all right, he’s not coming.’* But Thomas won’t forgive me, 
if you please. ‘ I am wounded/ he says. I try to soothe him. 

4 No, no/ he says, 4 go to your generals, you lo%e them better 
than me. You’ve torn asunder the sacred tie of friendship/ 
Oh, dear me 1 and I understand the man so thoroughly. I 
know it’s all for my sake, and for my own good, that Thomas 
acts so, and out of love, too, for me, — a kind of jealousy. 
He feels jealous of my going among these people ; he does 
not wish to lose his hold over my mind, and he wants .to try 
how much I should be ready to sacrifice for hi** — »»* ** » 
44 4 No, no/ he says, 4 if you make me a general, afld call me 
f< your excellency,” then I’ll perhaps forgive y6u,but not before 
that. I am just as good a general as ady of them/ he says* 

4 And how am I to prove my respect for you, Thomas, if I allow 
that you are just as good as any of them, how am I to prove 
that I think so ? 9 1 ask him. 4 Why, by catling me, 44 your excel- 
lency,” for a whole day.. That will Serve for a proof/ says 
he. ■ ’* ' - * 

41 Imagine my amazement ! 4 arid it will be a very good lessofot 
for you, too/ he says, 4 and teach you not to be so gushing with 
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great people, when, perhaps, there are others nearer home who 
are as good and better than any of your fine generals/ Well*4 
really could not stand that. I admit, freely, that I coucd not 
stand it. 'Why, Thomas Tomich, my good fellow,’ I ^aid, 
* how can I do that sort of thing, as if I have the right to make 
a general of you J Why, just reflect how generals attain their 
rank, /can’t make you a general, and how am I to call you 
“ your excellency,” unless you are one ? A general has served 
his country, and shed his blood on the battle-field ; how can 1 
treat you as a general ? — the thing’s absurd. You know quite well 
I would do anything reasonable for you, Thomas. Why, I even 
shaved my whiskers off because you thought whiskers unpatri- 
otic. I didn’t like it, but I did it, and I will always do anything 
I can for you ; but don’t insist upon being a general.’ ' No, 
no,’ he says, ‘ I won't be friends until you call me “ your excel- 
lency.” It will be good for your morals to put your pride in 
your pocket for once ; your soul will be all the better for it.’ 

“ And now it’s a week and more,” continued poor uncle, 
*•* that he neither speaks nor listens to me ; and if anyone comes 
into the house, any visitors, he is angry with them, too. And as 
soon as he heard you were coming, Sergey, he said that if a foot 
of you entered the house, he should march out. Well, now, 
how am I to Wame in all this ? ^Judge me. What have 1 done ? 
Can I consent to call him 1 your excellency ? ’ What have 1 
done ? Am I to blame ? ” 

“ Yes, because you are jealous of him, Egor,” growled out 
Mrs. Genenal. 

“ Mamma ! ” cried uncle, in despair, “ you’ll drive me mad. 
Who taught you to say these things to me? If you persist in 
treating me like this, I shall become a log or a stone, instead of 
a loving son to you.” 

/IJThrle,” I sajfl, “ I heard from Mr. Bnchch^ef that Thomas 
^lomich is jealous of Iliusha’s name;day to-morrow, and insists 
on being congratulated himself,, as well as Iliusha, upon the 
anniversary. J confess this characteristic nonsense on his part 
amazed and amused me so much that I—” 

“No, no, it’s, his birthday, my boy, not his name-day,” 
explained my uncle. “ His birthday ! No, no t that’s atl right 
enough,” . 

“It's* not his birthday a bit in the world!” cried Sdsha. 
**#Why, Jus birthday was last March, don’t you remember? 
We went to a service at the monastery ; we drove there, and he 
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sprawled in the carriage, and made/it uncomfortable for every- 
tKddy else. He kept calling out that the cushion was bruising 
his side, don’t you remember? and when We want up to wish 
hin> 1 many nappy returns/ he got angry because there wasn't a 
camellia in the bouquet we took him. ‘ I love camellias/ he 
said, ‘because my taste is Tefinedj and y#u knew it, and 
grudged to pick one for me/ and not another word could we get 
out of him all day.” 

I think if a Shell had fallen into the middle of the room its 
sudden arrival would have amazed and startled the company 
less than did this frank disclosure on Sdsha's part— Sdsha, 
who rwas not even allowed to speak above a whisper in her 
grandmother’s presence ! * 

Mrs. General, dumb with amazement and rage, rose majes- 
tically from her seat and glared at her impudent grandchild, 
unable to believe her ears J Uncle trembled with dread, 
“There!” whined Miss Pereplitsin; “that’s the way the 
children are brought up in this house ! taught to kill their 
grandmother I ” 

“ Sasha, Sdslyi ! ” cried uncle, beside himself. “ Sdsha, 
remember whose presence you are in, you forget yourself! ” 

“ No, I will not be quiet, papa ! ” cried Sdsha, jumping up 
from her chair and stamping hpr little foot, her £yes glaring like 
burning coals, “ I won't be quiet 1 we have suffered long enough 
with your bad, your wicked Thomas Tomich. He is making 
life miserable to us all because you flatter him, and tell him 
nonsense about his generosity and nobility and gopdness, and 
like a fool as he is, he believes every word of it f You give 
him enough sweet dishes to make anyone else sick, but 
Thomas Tomich swallows everything and asks for more. 
You’ll see, he’ll ruin us all before he~s done, and papa 4s to 
blame for it all Beast— beast, Thomas %pmich l^wicfced, 
wretched man!-- 1 say it, out right^Fm not afraid of any- 
body. He’s foolish and capricious and petty and mean and 
cruel, and a tyrant and a scandalmonger and, a liarr— oh! I 
would kick him out of the gate this minute if I had anything 
to do with it, andepapa only flatters him; Papa has simply 
gone mad over him.” 

“ Oh— h— h— h ! ” shrieked Ht& General, and flopped on to 
the sofa, apparently r in a fainting condition. ti 

“Mrs. General— Mrs. General— triy angel-mke my bottte ! 
Here, water— quick ! * shouted Mrs. Obnoskin, 
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u Water, water ! ” yelled my uncle. “ Mamma, do be calm, 

I beg you on my ljnees— ^ be calm ! ” ^ 

“ Yes, you #ught to be put on bread and water and shut 
up in a dark room, little murderess 1 ” hissed th$ Pereplitsin, 
trembling with rage, to Sdsha. * 

“ And so I # wSl — with pleasure,” cried Sisha. “ Pm not 
afraid of that. I defend papa because he does not know how 
to defend himself. Who is this Thomas Tomich — who is he ? 
What is he, compared to papa ? He eats papa's bread and 
turns and insults him, the fnean wretch that he is. I'd tear your 
Thomas Tomich to pieces, that's what I would do if I could. 
I’d like to call him out to a duel and shoot him dead with my 
pistol.” • 

“ S£sha, Sdsha ! ” cried my unde in utter despair. u One 
more, word and I break down, completely.” 

u Papa, papa l ” cried poor little Sasha, rushing to her 
father and bursting into tears as she hugged him round with 
both arms ) “ oh papa, why do you — my good, kind, merry, 
handsome, wise old father, why do you allow yourself to be 
bullied in this way ? Is it for you , of all people, to be made 
second fiddle to that wicked, ungrateful man, and to be his 
toy and tool? Papa, papa! my darling old father, don’t.” 
She sobbed bitterly, then, covering her face with her hands, 
rushed out of the room. • 

Now began a scene of woeful confusion. Mrs. General 
lay swooning ^n the sofa; uncle knelt at her side and kissed 
her hands ; Miss Pereplitsin hovered arourid, pulverising us 
all with her looks of rage and solemn contempt Mrs. 
Obnoskin was busy wetting Mrs. General's temples and mani- 
pulating the scent-bottle ; Aunt ProskOvia sat and cried ; old 
Edgevikin sat huddled and forgotten in a corner ; the gover- 
ness stood still in her place, pale with terror. Only Misinchikoff 
remained # unm8Ved ; he walked up to the window and stood 
looking out without taking the slightest notice of anybody or 
anything. , 

Suddenly Mrs. General sat up in her place, and scanned me 
from head to foot with great severity. , . 

“Go. away I" she said, stamping her foot at me. “Get 
out \ n \ 

I ^nust confess this amiable speech took me quite un« 
• awaTes. 

of the house ! What did he come here for? 
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Get away, there’s not to be a suspicion of him in the place. 
4*;ay ! ” c 

“ Mamma, mamma ! what are you thinking of?* Why, this 
is Sergey — come here on a visit,” cried poor uncle, trembling 
all over with alarm and nervousness. 

“ Nonsense — Sergey ? it's nobody of the sort. Get out — 
you I It’s Korofkin, I know it is. He has come here to 
turp Thomas out — he was sent for on purpose — I know 
it — my heart tetts me so. Get out of this, good-for-nothing ! 
Will you ? ” 

“Uncle !” I said, trembling with righteous indignation, “if 
that’s the state of the case, I think perhaps, if you’ll excuse 
me — **' and I took up my hat. 

“ Sergey — Sergey 1 ” cried my wretched uncle, following me 
and taking my hat out of my hands. “ Mamma, this is Sergey 
— on my honour it is. No, no,” he added to me in a lower 
tone, “ you’re my guest and you are to stay. Don’t mind her 
— she's in a bad humour just now; all you have to do to 
keep shady for a little, and all will be well. She’ll forgive 
you — she will indeed. She takes you for Korofkin, it will all 
be right in a few minutes. . . What do you want ? ” he added 
to Gavril who had just entered the room in a state of extreme 
nervous excitement. « 

Gavril had come in with another servant, a young and very 
handsome fellow of about sixteen, taken into the house-service on 
account of his good looks, as I heard afterwards. ^His name was 
Thalaley. He was dressed curiously in a red silk shirt with 
lace trimming, black silk knee breeches and goat-skin boots, 
turned down at the top with red leather. This boy was 
sobbing bitterly, and the tears welled one by one out of his 
great blue eyes. 

“What’s the matter now?” cried my uncl^j “what is it? 
Speak, you booby,” ^ ■ * 

“Thomas Tomich sent v us here,” 7$aid [.Gavril, looking 
wretched enough for anything. “ He’s coming here himself 
directly to examine me. Thalaley has been dancing—” 

“ Dancing / ” cried my uncle. 

“ Yes, sir, da — dancing,” stammered Thalaley, sobbing. 
“What — 1 the Kamarinsky?’” v „ 

“ Ye— yes, and Thomas Tornich Caught me at iti” % 
“Thomas Tomich!” announced YidoplassofF at this moment * 
entering the room. 
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The door opened wide, and the great Thomas Tomichj in pro- 
pria persona , , brok$ upon the enraptured gaze of the company^ 


CHAPTER VI. 

B UT before I do myself the honour of introducing this emi- 
nent personage to my readers, I feel bound to say a few 
words about the humbler Thalaley, and to explain why the fact 
that the boy danced the " Kamarinsky Moujik ” — a most pcjpular 
Russian village dance and song — should have produced such a 
painful impression upon my uncle and the others. 

My uncle was very fond of Thalaley, who was an orphan 
child of two late serfs at Stepdnchikoff ; my deceased aunt had 
been his godmother. The fact that my uncle loved the boy 
was quite sufficient to account for Thomas’s hatred of him; but 
it so happened that Mrs. General liked Thalaley also, and 
therefore in spile of Thomas’s dislike he remained upstairs as 
a house servant. Thomas kept touch of this grievance, and 
visited it on my uncle at every possible opportunity. 

He was certainly a very pretty boy, with a sweet girl’s face ; 
and it was a question whelher Mrs. General preferred Thalaley 
or her little cur “ Amy.” One could not call the boy an idiot, 
absolutely; bufhe was so ridiculously simple, and naive, and 
ingenuous, .that his conduct almost amounted to idiocy occa- 
sionally. He would take part in the conversation going on 
among the gentry ; he would invariably come and relate any 
dream he might happen to have had ; very often these were of 
a nature to send the old lady into a swoon— in fact, not at all 
suitable for ladies’ ears. He was sensitive to a degree, gentle 
and long-suffering as a sheep, and merry and happy as any little 
child. 

Thomas Tomich cherished his revengeful feelings against 
poor Thalaley for a long while ; but eventually, finding fhat in 
this one instance he was beaten by circumstances, he determined 
tto become Thalaley’s benefactor and friend ; he would teach 
liim morality, manners, and French, to begin with. “ Why,” 
thought Thomas— -and a thoroughly characteristic idea it was — 
*} he is always with his mistress upstairs, and supposing she were 
suddenly to forget his ignorance and say, * donnez mot\ mon 
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mouchoirl ’ — therefore he must be ready for such emergencies. 0 
P f ?t it turned out that Thalaley was quite; unteachable ; his 
uncle the cook had long ago endeavoured to^drum a little 
Russian gravffmar into his head, and had given it up as a bad 
job. Thomas was unable to teach Thalaley anything, even 
manners. He would persist in telling all his dreams in spite of 
Thomas's sermons, and Thalaley remained Thalaley through 
everything. Of course' Thomas’s ill success was visited on my 
uncle ! « 

“ Do you know what he did to-day ? * Thomas would ask, 
taking the opportunity of speaking when the whole party were 
assembled. “ Think what your systematic spoiling of this boy 
has led to at last, colonel — ” and then would follow the 
story of Thalaley's latest achievement. - v 

1 may mention that Thalaley was a beautiful dancer. 
Dancing seemed to be a special gift with him; he danced grace- 
fully and most energetically, and with .great animation and 
style, but his favourite dance was the M Kamarinsky Moujik ” 
Not that he especially admired the cunning and the various — 
quite unspeakable — achievements of that historical pereonage, 
whose conduct, according to the vulgar Russian , song, was 
below all criticism ; but the thing was that he could not listen 
to the inspiring strains of that particular melody without 
dancing. Very often of an evSnjng two or three footmen, the 
coachman, the'gardener (who played the fiddle a little), and a 
few of their ladies, would assemble on a favourable spot "some- 
where behind the out-houses, as far away from Thonjas Tomich 
as possible; music would commence, then songs, perhaps, and 
a dance ; and in its turn the Kamarinsky would be certain to 
come on for performance. Thalaley was worth seeing on such 
occasions. He would dance himself out of himself,. as it were; 
he danced the strength out of his body aiui $till went on, 
stimulated by the cries and laughter of thO spec^tors. He 
shouted, and yelled, and lSughed, and clapped his hands ; he 
danced as though he were in possession, of some motive force 
which is inaccessible to meaner mortals, forcing the time and 
beating his heels on the ground to m&rt it These , were 
moments of real happiness to ^halaley,*— and all would have 
been well, had not, unfortunately, acknowledge of these goings 
on reached the ears of Thomas ? C , « 

Thomas Toroich was horror, and sent for 

uncle. , 
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“I merely wished to ask you one thing, colonel/’ said 
Thomas to the former. “ Have you absolutely made up yojp* 
mind — vowed* in fact— to ruin this poor boy, or is there still 
hope for him ? In the first case, if you are quite»determined, 
I shall leave the house at once; if there is still hope for h8n, I 
shall perhaps cogent — ” 

“ Why, what's the matter ? What on earth has happened ? ” 
asked my uncle, frightened out of his wits. 

u How, what has happened? Am I to understand that you 
are unaware that he dances the Kamarinsky ?” 

“ Well, well— what of that ? * 

“ How — what of that ! ” shrieked Thomas. u You, you can 
say 4 what of that 1 ' — you, his master, and in a sense his father ? 
May I ask whether you arc aware what the Kamarinsky is ? 
Ar^T you aware that this song relates the most immoral and 
dreadful conduct of a low moujik who rushes drunk out of a 
common public-house and perpetrates enormities which are 
perfectly unspeakable ? Let me remind you that you wound 
my moral sense by your reply to my question. Do you under- 
stand, sir, that you insult me— me, personally, to the core ? Do 
you understand this, sir, or do you not ? ” 

14 Oh, but — Thomas— it's only a song after all.” 

"Bow— only a song? and yen are not ashamed to own 
before me that you know thil song. You, a member of a 
good family, the father of innocent children, and a colonel in 
the army besides. Only a song, indeed ! How can any honest 
man stand up and say that he knows that song, without his 
cheeks burning with the flush of shame ; ho v w can any respect- 
able person admit that lie has even so much as heard the song? 
tell me that.” 

^ Why, you must know it yourself, Thomas, if you are so 
shocked by it,” said my‘ uncle in the simplicity of his soul, and 
bewildered by Thomas's wrathful strictures. 

4< What— what ? ” cried Thomaf. 44 1 — /know the song? 
An insult!” and be jumped from his chair, trembling with 
rage. He had mot expected such a home-thrust as this. 

I cannot attempt to paint the rage a of Thomas Tomich. 
Uncle was never forgiven for the unintended sarcasm of . his 
reply, and Thomas registered a mental vow to catch Thalaley 
red-h^pded, in the. very act of dancing the Kamarinsky. Of 
an after dinner, when he was supposed to be busy in 

his room, Thomas took to walking abroad, and from a distance 
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would spy the place where the dances and songs went on; 
*and flattered himself with the idea of the rpw which he would 
kick up in the household if ever he were lucky enough to catch 
the Kamarihsky going on. 

At last his hopes and endeavours were rewarded with suc- 
cess— he caught Thalaley in the act. I nee^not explain, any 
further, the dreadful state of mind of my poor uncle when he 
learned that Thomas had detected Thalaley dancing, and was 
coming down ic a minute or two to hold a family gathering 
over the culprit, or his alarm when Vidoplassoff opened the 
door and announced the approach of the great man in his own 
person. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I GAZED at this personage qg£h the greatest curiosity. Gavril 
was quite right when he described him as a miserable look- 
ing little wretch. He was short, with white eyebrows and lashes, 
and a hooked nose ; his hair was rather grey, arid his face was 
covered with small wrinkles, and he wore a long beard. His 
age must have been something under fifty. He came into the 
room with measured steps and .his eyes fixed^on the carpet ; 
but the most impudent self-conceit was on every lineament of 
his face and in his figure. 

• To my astonishment he came in a dressing-gown — a foreign- 
made thing certainly, but still a dressing-gown; and what is 
more, he had slippers on. The collar of his shut, which was 
innocent of necktie, was thrown back A Venfygt> and this gave 
Thomas Tomich a most silly appearance* » 

He drew an arm-chair to u the table and sat down without ad- 
dressing a word to any one present. Everything was so still in 
the room, at this moment, that you might have heard a fly flit 
across it. The confusion of a moment before had subsided 
entirely. Mrs. General looked as peaceful and quiet as a lamb. 
All the old idiot’s enthusiastic adqtfttioh for Thomas was now 
clearly visible on her face. She cbuldiftot look at him enough; 
she drank deep draughts of him with hereyesr Miss Pereplitsin 
showed her teeth and sat rubbing her hands together] Aunt 
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Prosk6via made no attempt to conceal her alarm, but sat and 
shivered with fright. My uncle instantly commenced to fus^ 
over Thomas. 0 

“Tea, tea — quick, sister! lots of sugar. Thomas Tonwch 
likes a nice sweet cup of tea after his nap— don’t you, 
Thomas ? ” * ■ 

“ I’ve no time to think of you and your tea just at present,” 
replied Thomas* with dignity — making a gesture expressive of 
a busy intellect being bothered with triviaT interruptions. 
These words, and Thomas’s ridiculous presence as he entered 
the room with his pedantic pomp and circumstance, struck me 
as something too good. I was anxious to see now to *vhat 
length th€ absurdities of this impudent little humbug would 
go. 

“ Thomas ! ” cried my unde, “ let me introduce my nephew, 
Sergey Alexandrovitch. J ust arrived ! ” 

Thomas Tomich glared at my uncle from head to foot. 

“ I am surprised at the systematic persistence with which you 
always insist upon interrupting me, colonel,” he observed, 
after a considerable pause of eld^ucnt silence, but without pay- 
ing the very slightest attention- to my humble self. “ You may 
remark, if you choose, that I am occupied with business ; and 
yet you think fit to chatter about goodness knows what ! Have 
you seen Thalaley ? ” 

“ Yes, Thorny, I have — ” 

“Oh, very well ! then you shall look at him once more — 
there ! — gaze your fill at your production, in a moral sense of 
the word. Come here, idiot ! come on, come on ! don’t be 
afraid!” 

Thalaley approached, sobbing and swallowing his tears. 
Thomas Tomich glared at him, delighting in his abject wretched- 
ness. , 

“ I thinbj Paul Seraeonovitch,” h# began, addressing Obno- 
skin, “ I think, in a case like this the plain truth should be 
told, because howevef one covers up dirt, it still remains dirt ! 
Then why gloss it over? it is mere deceit ; the need of such 
deception cam only exist under false conditions of social 
morality. Now, I put it to you, <lo you see any beauty in that 
face? Of .course,, I mean high moral, enlightened, spiritual 
beauty -*-not a mere pretty face." 

.Thomas Tomich spoke calmly, but with a sort of suppressed 
exaltation, • 
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“ Beauty in him ? ” replied Obnoskin, with an assumption of 
rapudent negligence. “No ; I see in himmothing more than 
a bit of good enough roast beef.” # 

‘f This morning,” continued Thomas, “ I went to my glass 
and carefully examined the presentment of my own features. 
I am far from considering myself a handsonfe man, but I was 
nevertheless forced to the conclusion that there is a something 
in* this grey eye^of mine which puts me in a different category 
from these Thalaleys. It is Thought, Life, Intellect in that 
eye ! Mind, I am not making a personal boast ; I am merely 
illustrating our caste in my own person. Now, do you suppose 
that there can be a single idea latent within the soul of this 
live beefsteak ? And have you never noticed, by the way, with 
reference to these common people, who feed principally on 
flesh, how vulgarly and disgustingly fresh-looking their faces 
are ! Here, you ; come here, come nearer and let us admire 
you. Now then — don't gaze like that — tell me, do you think 
yourself good-looking ? ” 

“ Ye — yes ! ” sobbed Thalaley. 

Obnoskin roared with laughter. ' As . for me, I felt myself 
beginning to tremble with rage. 

“ There— you hear him 1 ” cried Thomas, triuiqpbantly ; “-and 
you shall have more directly* for I have summoned him for 
an examination. You must know, Mi. Obnoskin, that there are 
certain people who are anxious to bring this* young idiot to 
absolute moral ruin. I may be judging them too strictly, but 
if so, it is pure love of humanity which promptsf me to the 
ciror. This young man has just been dancing the most im- 
proper of all dances. Of course, none of those present have 
any cognizance of the dance in question, but we shall bear 
about it from himself. Now then, what have you been doing 
just now? Answer, and quickly too, you'd better,” 

“ Da— dancing I” snuffled Thalaley, redoubling ftis sobs. 

“ And what have you been dancing ? What dance ? Answer ; 
go on.” * 

“ The Kamarinsky ! ” 

“ The Kamarinsky — indeed ! And who is this Kamarinsky ? 
What is the Kamarinsky ? How am I to understand such an 
answer as that ? Now then, tell us more dearly, who was this 
Kamarinsky?” * * 

“ A moujik 1 ” * 

“ A moujik? no more than that? Dear me, he must have 
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been a very remarkable fellow, for people to compose songs 
and dances in his honour. Well, go on.” * 

It was Thonn&s’s speciality to stretch the sinews of jus victims ; 
he loved to play with them as a cat with a mouse. However, 
Thalaley remained silent, he only sniffed; he didn’t under- 
stand * 

“ Go on,” repeated Thomas ; “ tell me, who was this moujik ? 
Was he a serf, or a government subject, or free, or bought oilt, 
or what ? There are plenty of kinds moujiks.” * 

“ He was fr — free by purchase.” 

“Oh, indeed — you hear, Mr. Obnoskin — the Kamarinsky 
moujik -who is handed down tg posterity in poems arid dances 
had purchased his freedom; this is most interesting — well? 
What did the moujik do to deserve this honour at the poet’s 
hands ?”..%, 

This question was decidedly ticklish ; indeed, considering that 
Thalaley was the person addressed, it was distinctly dangerous. 

“Really-^-I think — Obnoskin began, glancing at his 
mother, who was commencing- to twist about on her sofa in 
rather, a nervous way. But thefce was nothing to be done ; 
Thomas Tomich’s caprices were regulated by unchangeable 
laws. 

“ I say* uncle,” I whispered, *«if you don’t look out this boy 
will say something awful — just listen to the tendency of these 
questions— you must do . something to stop it;” but my uncle 
was too bewildered and dismayed to know what ought to be 
done*, A 

“But, Thomas,” he began, “you really— Let me intro- 
duce my nephew, Thomas- a young student — he is studying 
mineralogy just now — ” 

“May I beg, you, colonel, not to interrupt me with your 
mineralogy— pf which subject, so far as I am aware, you are 
quite ignorffht, — as. also, perhaps, otter people are. ? I am not a 
child This fellpw here informs me that the Kamarinsky 
moujik, ; instead of wfirking honestly to support his family, got 
drunk at a public-house, pawned his coat and drank that too, 
and so ran out into the street. So fat that the burden 
of the song, the prathe of drink. Now then, you, tell me again 
out -loud! what did this moujik do? how did he distinguish 
himself %p thatposterity delights to honour him P Wdl ? ” 

•Yhc unfotonate.Thalaley, who could not make head or tail 
of Thoma^s speeches, was now in the extremity of bewilder- 
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ment and wpe; he stood opening and shutting his mouth like 
• 'some wretched flounder just caught and flopping about pn the 
sand. * * 

1‘ I’m asfiamed to say/’ he blurted at last, in desperation* 

” Ah 1 you’re ashamed to say, are you. There, colonel, 
that’s the answer I expected ; he’s ashamed *lo tell us about It, 
but he is not ashamed to do it ; this is the morality which you 
hove sown, which has now grown up and flowered, and which 
you are watering and cherishing. However, I am w'&stmg 
words ; go to the kitchen, Thalaley ; 1 shall say no mete to 
you now in deference to the company, but you shall be 
punished — this very day, mind — severely ! Should I be" pre- 
vented again from punishing fou as you deserve, *then you 
may remain here and indulge your master with the Kamarinsky 
to his heart’s content; but I shall leave. Enough h avc 
spoken ; go ! ” 

“Aren’t you just a little severe?” began Obnoskin. 

“ Yes, Thomas ; yes,” said my uncle, but,broke off ai><| was 
silent again. Thomas glared angrily at him. + 

“T am surprised,” the Jatte# continued, addressing Obno$kin, 
“ after witnessing the scene we have just had enacted jpcfjare 
us, that the literary people of the day dq not inquire intrf the 
question as to what kind of poetry the Russian peasant sings and 
dances to. What have all our Pouschkins, and Lermojfytikrs, 
and so on, been thinking of? It amazes me, Here mrfcthe 
common people singing and dancing the Kamarinsky--an 
apotheosis of drunkenness — and our poets write odes tq jrfrget- 
me-nots and such things. Why cannot they write soh^tfurig 
nobler than Kamarinsky for the peasants, and stop tw$ddSag 
about forget-me-nots? Why cannot they represent somgjnebie 
Russian peasant— it is a grand thought, but well witfjlh the 
bounds of possibility-contented and happy with bfy JkftAty 
around him, poor perhaps but looking without lus 

wealthy neighbour ; virtuous, and a dqer of good d^&f; re- 
spected by rich and poor, and ao on?* Why can’t have 
such a picture as this — instead of, on the one hand^fomfHfne- 
nots, and an the other this miserable Kamarinsky m&mk rush- 
ing, drunk and noisy, down the village street ? 
poetry in a picture such as this ? What are We i:A # 
it ? Where is the grace of it, the wit, the + 

“ Thomas Tomich, put me down a hundr<^|ptbtes ioydur 
debt for that npble sentiment/’ cried with a 
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look of ecstacy , “the devij a copeak will he ever get out of 
me, though,” he whispered to me. 

“ Yes, it wav a fine idea, that,” remarked Obnoakjn. 

•*' Yes* yeij it was, if was noble." said ray unclef ia a trans- 
port of admirat'on> “twit what a theme, eh ? Thomas, Here 
IS my nephew ;* H added, “ he, too, hqptdo’ne something in 
tV way^jf literature." , 

Thomas, as before, took not the slightest notice of my uncles 
remark, * s 

“ For goodness! sake, don't introduce me any more, I beg it 
of you/jfci Ffeisteted m u&cte’s ear. • H 

u Ivan Ivaoontch," Thomas, addressing Misinchikoffyery 
abruptly, <* what do yon think of the question at wsue ? ” 

“ IPdoyad tnean me ?** asked Misinchikoff, with the air of 
a man‘ju$ awMted from sleep. 

* Fes, sir-— you, 1 1 s$k you because I value the opinion of 
really intellectual men, and think very little of those problema- 
tically intellectual people whose intellect consists solely m the 
fact that they are perpetually introduced as clever men, and 
scholars : alia who are someumetkeven sent for specially to be 
shown off." ► . 


Here was % Stone thrown into my orchard, with a vengeance. 
T ngve not Iw’allghtest doubt (hat Thomas got up this talk 
about literature solely and exclusively for my benefit, in order 
that he might annihilate and pulverize, once and for ever, this 
new St. Petersburg scholar-fellow at the very first step. 

“ If yon want my opinion— I quite agree with yours,” said 
Mkinchikdff diplomatically.^. 

“So that yob all agree With me ! ” said Thomas. “ Now, I 
think,” he continued, after » slight pause, “ that if I could 
bang myself to write fad the papers, I should write like that 
delightful Fewpisshiek— there’s a how of wit 1 how he plays 
vidthWswoldsT”' w m , - 

<4 Oh* you'd write very much better than that l* observed 

T'fljeK^ *jt^Vt»wWiou||ow about his writing ! ” hazarded 

was exhausted, 

“ CofomtU” 'he “jnay I beg you «»ce morn to be so 

kind into out conversation? I whh to 

the same time I mu$t„rfmmd 
you that of ‘Understanding our talk on these 


tthtene was exhausted, 

(m “may I beg you once more to be so 
iftg into out conversation? I whh to 
iftpt'jut the same time I roust „rfmind 
ibkr of ‘Understanding our talk on these 
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subjects ! Do not, therefore, break up our pleasant little 
scientific party. Busy yourself with your agricultural interests, 
drink tea — do anything, but don’t meddlfe with literature. I 
daresay thp cause of literature will not suffer much 1 ” 
tfl’his sort of thing was really becoming just a little agitating. 
I didn't know what to think. , * 

“ Why, you said yourself, Thomas, that it had a i^elodious 
ring in it,” cried my bewildered relative. \ * 

“ Yes, true* but I spoke with knowledge of my subject, while 
you — ” ^ - 

“ Oh dear, oh dear h Fm wrong :* again ! ” cried uncle, 
good humouredly, and with his delig^pully frank smite. 

<r At all events, it's a good thing that ydu acknowledge your 
fault,” remarked Thomas. 

“ Never mind, never mind 1 I am not angry, Thomas. Why, 
I have often asked you to pull me j^p wh$n I am talking non- 
sense ; and you do it, which is smart and business-like of you. 
Thanks ! Thomas, I will take advantage of your kind hints.” 

My patience was on the ebb. I had thought, before I saw 
him, that the stories about v ^homas Tomich must be more or 
less exaggerated ; however, now that I saw and observed the 
man with my own eyes,, my amazement knew no bounds. I 
could not understand such bewildering effrontery and impud- 
ence, such boundless conceit, ^on the one side ; and such volun- 
tary slavery, such credulous simplicity and goodness of heart 
on the other. However, even uncle seemed <*note or less con- 
fused at Thomas’s overwhelming audacity. I longed to be “ at 
him” — to overwhelm him— to Jje rude to him somehow or 
other. The thought enlivened AiC, and I awaited my oppor- 
tunity, picking the rim of my hat to pieces in my impatience. 
But Thomas would not notice : me, I could not get a chance. 

“You are right, ThomaiJ;; it’s ^uite tnje/’ continued my 
uncle, doing his utmost th& cdhversation^into a more 

amiable groove. “ You aSrc'quite right, tfnd I; thank you for the 
kin^hint . Certainly;' one’ .sport in the con- 

sideration of any matter unless kti&W ’something about it. 
I admit the fact; indeed, I haye;C!kj^ the truth of your 

words more than qnce ^Sergey; : I^Once acted as ex- 
aminer! You laugh^I dfdtlkwg^ You see 

I happened to bPmvitod td r some 

establishment or other, ^nd to be a^apat 
emi)ty on the examiner Vbencb, Jwas put there. Well, I con- 
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fess I was as frightened as I could b%for I knew nothing of a 
single science. However, it all went off - , grandly. I even 
asked some questions — I asked them, ‘Who was Noah?’ I* 
must say they all, answered Capitally, and then we all,went in and 
had a rare good lunch, and drank they health in . champagne.” 
Thomas and Qbnoskin roared'with laughter. 

“ I assure you I laughed myself at the time,” said my unde, 
delighted to see tha|,the auditAce were amused, and lapghing 
in his own hearty vwty himself*; " but wait a bit, Thomas, jftst 
let me tell you how I put my fool in it one day. Just fancy, 
Sergey, we were quartered at Krasnogorsk— ” 

* “ May I fie allowed;^ ask, colonel,”' Thomas interrupted, 

“ whether you are going to take very long over your story? ” 
“Oh, Thbnias, justlpt me. tell you this. You’ll roar with 
laughter. I fnust first tell you how I let myself in — ” 

“ Oh, delighted to heayt, I’m sure,” said Obnoskin, yawning. 
Thomas saw, to his regret, that he must listed. 

“ Well,” begak riiy uncle, escitedly, and beaming%ith delight : 
“ we were statroned at. Krasnogorsk, and the very night of our 
arrival, we atl went to the theatre. There was a lovely girl 
acting (she rah away with a local, celebrity before the play had 
run itscourse). Well, during the interval between the acts I 
got up- to look* about me, and whom should I recognise but an 
old friend of mine— one Korndhchoff. We had not met for six 
years ; well, we were delighted to see one another aj$d all that, 
and we got talksng. There happened to be three ladies in a box 
netfr us, opeof them — at. the left side — a very curious looking 
old creature. I found out afterwards that she was a most worthy 
person, mother of a large family, and everything respectable. 
Well, like an ass, I must needs ask Kornouchoff ‘who that old 
mummy.'in the box was.’ ‘ Which ?’’ ‘ Why, that one ? ’ ‘ Oh, 
that’s my cousin,! ’ A Imagine ray feelings 1 Well, to get out of 
the mess, j; saih,*‘IfO;fld! hot that on^i— what eyes you’ve got! 
It’s that ore thpre— further that wfy 1 ’ >’ 1 Oh, that’s my sister 1 ’ 
Oh, curse thhjhihg l l thought, and the fellow’s siste^pvas a 
lovely girl, tbo,« regular little rosebud ! She ran away and got 
married without,- leave soon afterwards-rlittle rascal 1 Well, 

‘ no, no f’ljsaiC'Udt that one— that other ’one over there, the 
one in the'hnWldleJ' , ' Oh, the one in the middle?— that’s my 
wife, asys- fellotrd;* ; .. 4 Well,* I said, ‘ my dear boy,, did you 

fpriMe * 'feete’s.-ohfe before you ; and berefs bis head, 

punch it if j^Pc|,'peg away ! ’ Sow he laughed. After the 
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piece was over he introduced me, and I believe the beggar had 
told them the whole story, for they were laughing like anything 
about something or other. So there, yoti seefThomas,ho w 
one can put one's foot in it sometimes. jHajfcijha ,1 ” 

But poor uncle laughaB iri tiwnediiis kind merry 

old face towards the audience 'sangulttelyy btk it was no use, a 
dead silence was the onl^reply tohis story, /Thomas Toihicb sat 
gloomy and speechless,, and thef resf 'tod^heir cue from him j 
only Obnoskin<smiled sligbtl^ftdt at megBWrjr,' but in anticipa- 
tion of fun to follow at unde's expend .... 

Poor uncle blushed and l<^okpd:( 5 tij^^i,a}) this wai just what 
Thopias wanted. '• i n V, • * 

" Have you quite finished^ itrrti" : it^.'iPw^ i!tt k^t. *. 

« Yes, Thomas— ” .. : 

“ And are you pleased ? Vv " 

“How do you mean, ‘plea^di||piS^i^? u ; .asked my un- 
fortunate relative, beginning ■ 

“ Do yem, feel easier and hazier ‘ fof ;«Smn| i iwoken up a 
pleasant literary conversation, in order 

to satisfy your petty feeling ofselfdove?” : . . .. 

“ Oh, nonsense, Thomas. . X only wanted tk" amus? you all, 
and — ” ' . »../■: ■ <*.'{ .\v ~ 

“Amuse?” cried Thomas,^^(ri^^d gaisd|i^h paroxysm 
of indignation. “ Amuse, 1 . t Yd^r; jkdrfcw.are more cal- 
culated pdepress than to you 

aware, sirj that your story was wWyqp 0# fbeffcaiHorai? I do 
not say improper, because 

of your anecdote- was that iypa'fl'crapit;^t to make fun of a 
noble and high-born lady ;t^|^^;if^ji..pl^S^ h^r personal 
appearance was not "’as "•»*■ ^ yd^ie^quf^adhftiration. And 

you expected to make^Tj^j^li^^dii^.yiirth^ thaLi^ ^upport 
and encourage' you ' ift 

because you are the w t 3 FOs«*| 4 ^*vn affair, 

colonel, and yo«.are'at ; |i(^^^o;^|sit#'' ( ^^,^ta«ffiy , ' ; »nm'ber 
of syi|ij^thising‘j^'ehd^;':ad^^l^^^«%^^l«^Pi.'^>>di)anions. 
You inay.even^set^;‘.ft^f^ii^v|^tt^^|to^f;|®s^:!ij®,«der to, 
swell the.nunibet' Y ^l#a''j»|t®jd^|pifOJi«aipfi^«ffajhiwet»eats, 
to the destru<^^Vqfill:.'|a^||»j|e||&5^'^ptfety In tlwr 
house 

X must transgress 
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“ My good Thomas, you misifcderstood me altogether — ” 
“No, colonel, excuse me, I did not. I understand your * 
character thoroughly j you are dominated by the most bound- 
less self-love ; you aspire to a sphere of intellectuality wtych 
you cannot teach*and you forget th^t a claim to wisdom which 
one does not possess blunts what little One has.” 

“Thomas, don’t l remember at least that die servants arc 
still in. the room,” entreated poor uncle. . ' • 

“ I cannot help It, colonel. I aAnot see these things and 
keep silence. Were I to hold my tongue, I might be accused of 
flattering you by my sllefice. Some youngster," (this was for my 
benefit) “.might take Jne for your parasite. Perhaps I redoubled 
my usual candour this day, perhaps I have trembled on the 
verge*of rudeness ; but if SO, you have forced me to it, sir. You 
are too arrogant with me, colonel, t dread being thought your 
slave. You takeAddightin humiliating me before strangers — 
me, who am%ou«|tqual-— yes, sir, your equal in ail respects. 
Perhaps I may go -so far as to say that /am doing j on a favour 
in living here— not you, me. If others humiliate me, I am 
bound to assert myself— it is natural. I cannot help speaking. 

I must speak, add, therefore, I tell you, colonel, that you are 
phenomenally Jealous of others; you hear a man express bis- 
well, say by literary opinions, showing his taste and erudition 
in so doing ; you cannot stand that, ‘ wait a bit,’ yoij say, * let 
me show tbemrasy taste and erudition too,’ and what sort of 
taste dt> you possess, I should like to know ? You will excuse 
me, perhaps, for saying sp, bdt you have about as much idea of 
elegance and taste as a bull has of*roast beef. That is perhaps 
a little rude and brusque on my part, but at all events it is 
honest and candid. You don't hear that sort of thing from your 
flatterers, colonel !” 

“Oh, .Thomas f* * , . , 

“Yes*! «$)h, Thomas f* truth is yot a feather bed, you sec. 
But, enough ;,wC can talk of tht3 another time. Now, then, I 
hope to be able to hrtuse the company a little. Mr. Obtvoskin, 
you see that marvel in human guise, standing there? look at 
him weU-Ahe wants lo eat me alive, he does ! ” 

Thomas .Waq r4Sfniag to Gavril. who was still standing at 
the doprj. evidently ' suffering anguish at seeing his master so 
bullied; ' - 

* “Slow, tWttf#&tbd ne&re?— yo«. There, sir, that is Gavril ; 
for rudeness and misconduct he is condemned to learn French. 
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Now, then, monsieur ; lam a of Orpheus — teaching moral 
'truths— not by song, but by the French language? Now, then, 
monsieur, dp you know your lesson?”; 

“d have been getting it up,” said old Gavril, hanging his head. 
“ And parkz-vous Frattfais f n v . ,c 

“ Oui, monsieur, je It parle un peu . , «" 

I don’t know whether it was the ridiculous figure of Gavril 
or' whether the company thought Thomas wished them, to laugh ; 
but, anyhow, at the very flftt sound of GavrB’s voice, they all 
burst into a roar of laughter; Even Mrs. General conde- 
scended to smile; Mrs. Obnoskiri k^hfpk and shook with 
laughter, covering her face with her , fan. ' The ^ mirth reached its 
fullest pitch when Gavril, irritated;, ht the- reception, suddenly 
made a gesture of spitting on the ground, and, exclaimed : 

“ To think I should have lived tp siee sttch a day of shame in 
my old age!” Thomas started;# - . 4^. . •» 

“What, what!” he cried, (i are you^oirtg" to be im- 
pudent?” ■ | 

“ No, Thomas Tomich,” Gavril replied, with dignity, “ it is 
not my way to be impertinent to gentiy ; but.evgry man is made 
in the image of God, and I am sixty-three years old, and my 
father served in this family and . died’ honourably and n^ver 
have I seen, up to this day— ferf . though I be—4tever have I 
seen the laugh of scorn raised upon me like this.” ' And poor 
Gavril bent his head down into his hands. My^nele came up 
to him at once: **•' 

“ Never mind, Gavril 1— it|s acthltifjj^eyer mind,” he said. 
“All right, all right,” cn04 : Thomas,. -losing a little pale, 
“let him speak. These. ar©i^m©^f ! tl^reshl^ of yobr 

system!” • ./ \'V„ . : Vy 

“Yes, I will speak,” not ashamed 

of being a serf. I Mr* nev ! fer 

swerved in my loyalty end I 

do my duty with pleasute; I witt 

not be made to baifclftd/a i^i^ir^^to^^sh'f0t%n-1jngo, 
and be laughed at *ifeb4- WW&I*’ 1 can’t 

go into the servM#-’h*8 &'■ 

‘ Frenchy/ No ! % $«©*# topi* 

There are wiser peo^*Vw/i|r^'|^b,®^^5tH^*ft8'Say 
now, with one vdk*b and that 

our master is as a little chifid^^brb|^i^^ an(jtftat ; though 1 you 
may be of noble birth, for ^1 ivir^ kho w | ttncinot far from a 
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general in tank, yet, for aU that,#you are the basest of the base, 
and a very furs in your temper, into the bargain \ ” 

Gavril finished. I was beside myself with delight. 

Thomas Tomich sat pale and trembling with ragef the centre 
of all observation.* He seemed to be stunned by Gavril's sudden 
attack, as though he coujd not, as yet, collect his scattered wits, 
i and take stock of the position. At last came the outburst : 

“How! he dares to abuse me, me! This # is a rebellion.” 
And he jumped up off his chair Mrs. General jumped up loo, 
and wrung her hands* The confusion became general Uncle 
rushed ro Gavril and tried to get him out of the room. 

“ Put him in irons 1 put him in irons, at once!” shrieked 
Mrs. General “Send him to town at once, Egor, and make a 
soldict pf him, else you sha’n't have my blessing. Do you- 
hear? off with him, and hand him over to the conscription — 
quick ! ” „ 

" How ! ” yelledWThomas, u slave ! villain ! abusing me ! he — 
the dirt off my feet — he dared to call me a fury ! ” 

I stepped to the front at this moment with unusual decision. 

“I confess, that in this matter I am entirely of Gavril’s 
opinion,” I said, looking Thomas full in the face, and trembling 
widr passion. • 

He wasib amazed at: this sudden explosion on my part that 
for the first few moments I don’t think he knew what had 
happened. ^ 

<c Wh&t's, this ? tj he cried at last, turning to me in fury, and 
focussing me with his little, blood-shot e> es. “ Who are you ? ” 

“ Thomas Toraidh,” said my uncle, who was utterly lost and 
overwhelmed by the turn things had taken, “ this is Sergey, my 
nephew.” * 4 

“The scholar,” screamed Thomas, “this is the scholar is 
it? Oho t LiktHi> MgaliU^ jFhxternM ! Journal des Debats ! 
Bosh l fltambugl t Sch#r, indeed. Why, I’ve forgotten 
seven times as much as he has learned-— that’s the soit of 
scholar he i9.” • 

* I think he would have Sown at me at this moment if he had 

not been held, . * * 

“ Oh, the marfs simply drunk,” I said coolly, looking aroqpd 
for enlightenment, - 

* “ yeffed Thomas, in a voice which did npt sound 

like Ws own: 

“Yes, you,” 
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“ Diunk ?” 
c “ Drunk.” 

7 his was more than Thomas S>uld bear, fie assumed an 
expression as of one undergoing vivisection* and juqhed out of 
the'ioom* Mrs General was just about to indulge in another 
swoon, but changed her mind and decided to run after Thomas 
Tomicfi instead. All the rest followdf'her, and uncle ran out 
too 

I ru$hed out' on to the terrace, and thence into the garden. 
My head was whirling round and round. 


f 

what i 


VIJI 

OR a quarter of-an-hour, I wandered moodily about ; I was 
displeased with myself, I felt bothered, and did not know 
to do next. The sun was setting. Suddenly, at the corner 
of a dusky avenue, I came face to face with Nastia. Her ey»s 
were full of tears, and she held her handkerchief in her hand. 
She had been crying a good deal a * t 

1 I was looking for you,” she said. 

“And I for you,” I replied. “Tell me, am I in a madhouse 
or not?” 

“No, certainly not — not at all,” she said, gazing intently at 
me. '' I ** , 

“ Then, for goodness Sake^ what does it 'all mean ? Do give 
me some advice. What has became of my unde? Can 1 go 
m and find him ? * t-k? mm SM to^eetyon-y^mdy 
1 elp me, perhaps*” * * * ** 

“ You had better not go in. I Afjftjtist left, fttemdtoyaelf.” 
“WherAare they all?” * . TT 
“Goodness knows v Very likely tfeey^have all rtjn off into 

jtha'gesitiae ofaimoy- * 

there* » 

M «4Jed ou( that 
Si, ottt, and* 
ting mime kitchen-* 
1 There,* he said. 


rety 

the kitchen-garden again," she repi 
arce. \ " 1 

“How? What kitchen-garde , 

“Oh 1 that Thomas Tomldfc XssA 
he wouldn’t stay in the house* anojrtjtai^ 
got a hoe from the tool-house and began wi 
garden, We allUhouuht he had (tone nted. 
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* I’m going to make it impossible for these people to reproach 
me afterwards noth, having eaten their biead ; I shall work here 
until I’ve wotkm off the value of the food I have consumed in 
this house, and then go — that’s what they have brought me tp.’ 
And they all stoOd»or knelt, crying, around him. He dug up 
all the] turnips ; and at last the]? got his hoe away from him. 
,Very likely be is tryingdt on again.” 

“ And you can ten me this so calmly 1 ”, 1 exclaimed 
with considerable irritation. She looked at me with sp&Athng 
eyes. , 

“Forgive me,” I continued, “ I don’t know what I am talking 
about. But listen, are you aware why I have come down 
here?” 

“N-r-no,” she said, blushing violently ] and an expression of 
pain flitted over her sweet face. 

“ You will forgive fne,” t went on, “ because I am in a state 
of nervous excitement, and I feel that perhaps I ought not to 
speak to you like this— especially to you ; but I really think 
that candour in these matters is far the best plan. What I 
wished to say is this ; You— you know— I suppose— that it is 
my uncle’s desire that I should aspire to your hand.” 

“ Qh ! what tauteense j don't mention such a thing, I entreat 
you f she said, interrupt! ng%ie hastily and blushing red. 

1 was a good deal puzzled. 

“ NonSense 1 jWhy, he wrote to me specially about it ! " 

“ He wrote to you to that effect, did he ? ’’ she asked, with 
animation. " l< How could he — and he promised me not to ! 
Oh — wjfrat nonsense it tp— what nonsense /” 

“ Forgive me” I said’ i ~I didn’t know the least how to go 
on ; “ Bukpeyhaps I hafe been too hasty, too precipitate ? You 
see, thfeutt stfdtjL curious house — such odd people about us, 
, that 1-3* „ If* « ^ ^ w v , 

“Oh, donVapotegnse; dsurf day anything more atout it ! 
I assure ymi my^sition is difficult effough withoft/that. 
I wanted to J^eak. to you*,tbo. Oh, what nonsense it all is I 
And he wrote like that, did Jut? ? And you jnust needs Believe 
it, and cqpsfe do*#!# posthaste.” ' / 

She did udt ttbnceal her annoyance. My position vm hardly 

** ku^^ed, in a state of dreadful /pnfusion. 

' “ fcpnftss Ffifd m Expect this. I expected rprftefa different 
turn bf*kflaiT&, 'l thought — ” 
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“ ‘Look here,*’ she interrupted, biting her lip, “You will 
show me that letter of his, i\on’t you ? ” 
i( Oh, v$ry well ! ” 

V Don’t be angry, please ; don’t blame me. Life's bitter 
enough for me without making more quarrel*/' she said ; but I 
saw a little mocking smile on her pretty lips for alf that. 

“ Don’t take me for a fool, please ! ” Lexclaimed, yrathfull). 
“Perhaps yout are prejudiced against me; perhaps someone 
has tfeen telling you things about me ; or maybe it is because 
I made a fool of myself in there ? I assure you, you must not 
judge me by that. I know what a fool I must look in your 
eyes at this moment. Don’t laugh at me* please* I don’t 

know what I am saying — it’s all because of my d / twenty- 

two years — excuse me.” 

“ Why, what has that to do with it?” 

“ Oh, when a man’s twenty-two years’ old he’s as good as 
branded with a big 22 on his forehead,-- just like myself when 
I came into the middle of the room head first this afferdboo, — 
or nm> s for instance — it’s a detestable age to be.” 

“ Not at all— not at all 1 ” replied Nastia, doing her best not 
to laugh. “ I am convinced that you are good and kind and 
cleyer — I really am, honestly ; butjrou are conceited, and that 
is a fault which is easily remedied/^ 

“ I think I have just so much self-respect as is necessary.” 

“ No ; I think not. Why, this afternoon, took how confused 
you were, and all because you happened 10 slip a$,you came in. 
And what right had yOu to make a laughing stock of your good, 
kind uncle, who has done so much for you ? Why did^you try 
to turn the laugh on him because you fotirsel£ were ridiculous ? 
Oh, for shame ! for shame ! it did yotrno Honour, mi I con* 
fess you were not admirably ttiy eyes at tba^morae**.” 

“You are quite right a fboJ^worse, I was a 

blackguard. You noticed it, and* therefore, I am punished 
enough ; but perhaps you may change your opinion of me 
yet,” I said, beginning to feel strangely affectionate. “You 
know me so little# yet, that pethaps when you are more ac- 
quainted with me, you may perhaps-^-” 

“Oh, do let’s change the subject Vi erfed Nastia, with mani- 
fest impatience.* 

“ Very well, very well,” I said ; u b4\ where can t see yoif # ? ” 
“ How, where can you see me?” 
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goodness’ sake, Miss Nastia, make some appointment with me 
for anothe'r inteiyiew/ to-day, if possible. Well, it’s rather late 
to-day j say to-morrow morning early, and I’ll tell # them to 
wake me. You know that summer-house by the pond? I re- 
member it— —I knova the road — I used to live here as a boy, you 
know.” ’ , 

“An appointment? but why? Surely we can talk just as 
we are talking now.” , • 

“Yes ; but I don't know anything yet, Nastia. I must see 
my uncle and find out what he wants. He is bound to tell me, 
and then, perhaps, I may have something most important to 
say to you,” * * 

“ No, no ; it’s useless,’’ cried ijastia. “ Say what you have 
to say now, so that we need no! refer to it again ; don’t trouble 
to go to the summer-house, for I assure you, you won’t find 
me there, and put all thi* nonsense out of your head, now — 1 
beg you, serjbusly.” 

“ Thffh my uj^cle has simply been playing the madman with 
me,” I cried, in a burst of uncontrollable annoyance. “ Why 
on earth did lie send for me at all ? But listen, what’s that 
noise ? ’’ We Were not far from the house, and through the open 
window I heard «hrieks and cries. 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried“Nastia. “ Again ! I was afraid 
they would.” 

“You were afraid? Tell me now, Nastia— just this one 
question. I Jtnow I have no right to catechize you, but l am 
determined to ask you just this one thing, for the good of all 
parties : is uncle in love with you, or not ? ” 

“ Oh, do get rid of all this nonsense, once aim for ever,” she 
cried, flushing with anger. “And you of all people. Why, 
how ra«*he be in love with me when he wants you to marry 
* me ?” She smilecf a bitter smile. “ WJiere did you ever get 
the idea fronfr? Can’t you Understand hojv the mattes rests,? 
Do you beat thatyelling ? ” * 

“ Yes 5 that’s Thomas's voice, he—” 

“ Of course it’s Thomas j and the quarrql going on ajrthis 
moment is' about me, because they have got the same ridiculous 
notion- as you have, that the colonel is in love with mej And 
as I jjjppoor and insignificant, and an insult to myself iyhothing 
< to tmsm, they want to drive me out of the house as.* precau- 
tionary measure, and to marry the colonel to some oneAlse. As 
soon aj£ they mention it to him, though, he gets so /angry th^t 
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he is ready to tear Thomas himself to pieces. There, listen ; 
they are screaming at each other about <this very thing now. 
I’m sure they are ’’ 

“ So that it’s all true j and he is really to be monied to 
this Tatiana ? " 

“What Tatiana?” f 

“ W hy, that old lunatic.” 

“ She is tty no means a lunatic : She iSa very good, kind old 
body. You have no right to speak of her like that ; she has a 
most noble heart — far nobler than most She is not to blame 
because she is unfortunate” * ( 

“'Foigive me ; I allow that you right But ia.it not just 
possible that you are making a ipistake?— why is it (hat they are 
so polite to your father, if, af'jfcu say, they gre so angry with 
yourself? If this were the case surety they Would not be so 
polite to him.” * } 

“ Why, don’t you see what my father is undergoing for my 
sake ? Don’t you see how he plays the ClpWh forthem, jihd how 
he has insinuated himself.intp Thomas's good*graces, because 
Thomas was himself a down and feels it a consolation now to 
have one of his own ? You don't suppose my feSner would do 
this except for my sake? You may think ^lim funny and 
clownish, but I can tell you he is a nPble — a most noble and 
generous old man.* He thinks it 1 S 1 best for me to stay here, 
not because I get good wages — I assure you that fact has no 
weight with him. But I think quite otherwise, and I wrote to 
him and told him so , and now he, has come to t£ke me away, 
to-morrow if need be, and' there & need, for they are doing 
their best to kill mehere— listen to the yelling in^ there— that’s 
all about me. They are kilting him too; on nty account ; they 
are worrying him out of his lifer Add 4?ka father to me, I tell 
you,— yes— more, far more fether, I won’t stay 

and see it any longer j I fcn dwffw'&bPBt it then the others 
do, and I shall go aWay 1 t ewwbw 1 Who knows, 

if I go away, perhaps, they hw, pdf w his marriage with 
Tatiana Ivanovna — there* Iye , tCwy#a sfi-v-telt him alt I have 
told you, for 1 camfot gef a chance 0|T#8 Sj% him myself. We 
arc watchedy especially by that tell him not 

to be anxious about W, f6r that 1 wpqld rather live In a bam 
and feed on black brew then bfe ah the° wmres 

he is no# suffering on my acCeoqafc 1‘ AW £ poor girl, ind I 
know how to live as a poor girl? but, gracious heavens ! what 
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a dreadful noise — what on earth are they doing ? — I must go and 
see at any cost 1 shall go and tell them all I have told you, 
whatever happens,— 1[ mvst do it— it is my duty— good-bye,” 
and away she yam • 

’ I stood rooted to the spot, fully conscious of the absurdity 
of the parttwhich I Mid- been obliged to play just now ; how was 
it all to end? I was sorry for the poor girl, Nastia; and my 
heart bled for poor uncle. As I mused, Gavril suddenly aft 
poured before me^-heastjll had his unfortunate* copy-book in 
his hand. 

“Your unde desires to see you,” he said, humhly and 
dejectedly, *, . . , 

I staited. “3ny udda said, “where is bg — vhat are 
they^ioing?” , t, 

" In the tc$*rtftta> where you had tea this afternoon, sir.” 

“ Who is with him ? 

“ He is alone, sir^’anPlvaStihg.-’ 

“What, f<5r me ? ” 

“ He has sept for Thomas Tomich. Our good days are 
done," added p6or old Gavril, with-ft deep sigh. 

“ For Thomas Tomich, h’m ! and where are the others ? 
Where is Mrs. General f” 

“ In her own apartments, in a swoon ; she is lying unconscious 
and crying at the same time." 

We walked along avwe talked and had now reached the 
house | it was nearly dark in the garden. I found my Uncle in 
the same room in whic^I had had my encounter with Thomas 
Tomich j he was walking up and down with long strides { see- 
ing me hp sprang to me and pressed both of my hands excitedly. 
He was very pale, and his breath seemed to come with diffi- 
culty ; his hands shook and a nervous shiver seemed to run 
through bis frame at regular ifitetvals. ’ 



ti% all over, till settled 1 ” Kts said, ii 
Whisper. ( ' 

'miesj. what were they?" 
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“ Cries, my dear fellow, I should think so, every kind of cry 
I should imagine. Mother’s lying in a swoon still, but I don’t 
care. 1 have made up my mind and I Shalt .stick to it, I’m 
afraid of no one now. I intend to show them, Sergey, that I 
hrve some character. I sent for you on purpose to help me to 
show them this ;1t breaks my heart, my deaf boy, but I feel that 
I must act firmly now or never. Justice tf&st be done.” 

“ But do tell me what has happened, uncle ? ” 

* “ I’m parting with Thomas,” he said, in a tone of decision. 

“ Uncle 1 ” I cried, in a transport of joy. “ Why, you 
couldn’t possibly have imagined a better thing, and if I can be 
of the slightest service to you ift the matter-"*! am most heartily 
and completely at your disposal/ ' • 

“ Thanks f dear boy, thank?! but it’s all settled now. I am 
waiting for Thomas, I have sent for him. Either he or I must 
go ; we must part somehow. £lthg Thomas must leave this 
house to-morrow, or — I vow it— *1 wi® threw up everything and 
enter the hussars again — they'll take me in all right, 3 shall get 
a division. We must change all this now — here, what’s this 
French copy-book for?” he continued, addressing Gavril, 
“ throw it away —bum it. / am your master, and I command 
you not to learn the French language. See that you don’t 
dare disobey me— for I am your master and not Thomas 
Tomich.” ** 

" Thank God I ” ejaculated Gavril. Uncle was evidently in 
earnest. * » 

“ My dear boy,” uncle continued with great /eeling, “ they 
want me to consent to what is impossible, you shall judge uic 
— you shall stand between myself and them like an impassionate 
judge. You don’t know — you don’t know what they ask of me, 
it is opposed to all ideas of philanthropy and generosity and 
honour. I’ll tell you all afterward^ but first—” 

“ My dear Uncle, I knowajtt* | Ufied, I guess ft ; and be- 
sides I have just h%d a cohf|m$uen with Nastia. 

“ My good fellow, hot a word about that, not a word just now,” 
he said hurriedly, and a? though b^md'hurm* ** i’ll tell you all 
afterwards^ but just aqpHMwft?” he'.Ctied, addressing Vido- 
plassoff wfb had entered the rooth at th|? moment “ Where’s 
Thomas Tbmich ? ” , > 

V idoplassoff brought the report thai Thomas would juj^come, 
and was much put out with the retjuest lor hi? presence trans- 
mitted to him. * f , ' k 
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M Bring him here at once, carry him — use force if he won’t 
come,” cried my uncle, stamping his foot. 

Vidoplassoff, jrho had never seen his master in a state of rage 
before, disappeared m terror : I was surprised mysplf, for I 
thought it must be something very important indeed— some 
dreadful provocation to have made a man of my uncle’s gentle 
nature yield to such" angry passions and to come to such resolu : 
tions as I had just witnessed . * 

My uncle marched Up and down the roe$a for some moments 
apparently in contest With himself, 

“ Better not tear up the copy-book, Gavril,” he said, at last 
— “ you may stay here, you may be of use to me. I think my 
dear fellow,” he added, addressing me, “ I think, perhaps, I 
shouted too angrily just now, $)ne should do everything with 
dignity* and manliness-” but not with* shouting and offensive 
language. Do you know, Sergey, I think perhaps you had 
better not be present*—- it* shall be all the same to you, because I 
will tell you all about jt afterwards ; do you mind going out, 
old fellow, to oblige me ? ” 

“ You are funking uncle, you are feeling remorse,” 1 said, 
looking intently at him. 

“No, no, not a bit of it,” he cried with redoubled vivacity. 
“ No, no, I'm «not afraid of anything now. I have taken 
most decided steps— Oh ! youWfeo idea what they want of me, 
as if I could possibly Consent to it— no, no, I’ll show them 
what I am. Bu$ I was .sorry I had sent for you, my boy, be- 
cause it may be a painful interview for Thomas, and your 
presence would add to his 'humiliation. You see I want to 
send him forth generously and without humiliation of any kind 
— of course to do this properly is quite beyond my powers of 
eloquence— the most honeyed words would taste sour qpder the 
circumstances. I’m afraid t may make a mess of it and hurt 
his fadings, for whfctrl should be very fMry, for he has done a 
good deal for me, after all. JGo fibw,*my dear fellow, here they 
come with Thomas — i$ go for goodness* sake 1 don’t stay.” 

And unde cCnductSd me out on to the terrace at the very 
moment that Thomas entered by the door. .However, I did not 
go away \ l confers to having stayed on the terrace, where it 
was dark, in order tS listen, 

I this conduct on my part ; but I may say, 
th&t^tandi^ out there on the terrace for half an .hour and 
succeeding as I did in getting the better of my temper— I con- 
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sider that I performed an act of heroism. From the spot where 
I stood I could not only hear every word, but— the door being 
glass— I could see capitally as well. * l 
I magi re if you can, reader, Thoprsas Tottich, who has just 
bten commanded to appear* with the threat pf violence if the 
order were not complied with. »?( 

“ Did my ears hear aright, colonel ? * he asked, as he entered 
the room * “ re It possible that you caused a threat to be trans- 
mitted to roe'? am,^ tightly informed?/’ 

“Yes, yes, your ears heard all right, Thomas,” said my 
uncle, bravely— “ but come apd talk the matter over seriously 
anji friendly — come, sit down®* * 

Thomas Tomich s<flemnM|»$ted himself. Uilde walked 
nervously up and down, t^nRai, eridcptly at a loss how to 
begin. * M 

“ Let us be friendly, brotherly, Thomas,” fee began. “ We 
are neither of us children ; how, there are several matleis upon 
which we shall never agree, Thomas— several matters— so, 
hadn’t we better separate? I am quite sure that your instincts 
are noble, that you wish me well, and— but, why waste words, 
'lhomas, I shall remain ycbr firm friend for ever, and— and— 
here are fifteen thousand roubles, jt is every Copeak I can scrape 
together— take the money. I & bound, it is my solemn duty 
to provide for you— it is nearly all stock, very few notes— take 
it freely, you will not be under any Obligation to me because I 
can never repay you for all you ha .«* jdpofi for me. Yes, >es, 
it’s true, T know it too sell, though we cannot agree upon 
certain important matters, stffl I quite realize my indebtedness 
to youiself. To-morrow, or neat day, whenever it suits yon, wc 
will part J you must go to oh* HttfC town, Thomas } it » but Six 
or Sevan miles away ; there .js a tittle house— a pretty little 
house— down in the lane behind the ehm&h { it belongs to a 
widow and is for sate— it waa j^sUarift/or you, Thomas— and 
I’ll buy tt for you over and afore this money, you’d be near 
us there J you Can employ yqnrtmfVfeh/iterature, science, phil- 
anthropy, you <jaa win yottr»lf» f gibriovti!f teams j the company 
there is very good and you jiWtfiicdmhhere ms holidays and 
we'll all be as happy as*fred|ay & Wiflyote agree ? " 

W“Ohol” I though^ Of Taking 

Thomas out 1 he 

There was & long; fdtoe'4|w UWtSri* » TtomSTsat . 

in lus atmchair like one Mfcpdfcd inft StSjred iutCbtf fated fixedly 
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at the colonel, Who evidently felt considerably embarrassed both 
■by the stare and fcuLtbe silence. 

“Money 1* muttered Thomas at last, in a kind of artificially 
feeble voice. ‘Where is this money ? — let roe see it. Hand me 
this money, quick ’ v * 

“ Here it is, Thowts, every copeak I can scrape up, exactly 
fifteen thousand ydbll find it, notes and stock." 

“ Gavri,I^i were, take this money," said Thomas, benignly. 
“Ygu areas o^ffman, ^t may be of use to you, find yet, no*—" 
he cried, fopping upfront his cbt$r with asort of shriek of rage, 
“ no 1 give if Me first, Gavril I Give Me this money, give me 
these millions, that 1 may trampl# them underfoot ! Give them 
here, and lfet me tear them, spit 6pon them, spatter them, and 
dishonour them 1 They offer tnorifc y, me * They bribe me 
to leave fills house l Am I awake-— have l really lived to see 
this hour of shame ? Here —here kwyoitr money, look at it — 
there, and there 1 That’s the sort of man Thomas Opuiskin is, 
if you did not khow him before 1 " . 

With these words, Thomas Scattered the papers all over the 
room. It was a significant fact that he did not tear or spit upon 
a single note, as he had, boasted. All he did was to crease them 
a little, and he did that very captiously. Gavril sprawled about 
to pick them upland afterwards parefully returned the* packet 
to his master, 

Thomas’s action wrought a spell upon my uncle. He, in his 
turn, now stobd speechless and stunned, with his mouth wide 
open. Thomas, meanwhile, re-seated himself, and panted as 
though in inexpressible agitation. <« 

“ You are a Splendid fellow, Thomas ! ’’ cried uncle at last. 
“ You art the Very noblest of Mankind," 

“ I know that," replied Thomas. His voice sounded weak, 

, but his dignity was indescribable. 

“ ThoMaSjkforgive Me. I have been a* scoundrel before 
you." , • ♦ 

“ Yes, before roy facj," Thomas assented. 

Thomas," continued my unchfin ecstacy, “it is not your 
generosity which surprises, me,' bat the fact that I San have been 
so blind, do stupidL sob^sfe' as to offer you roobey under these 
drcumstanees » -feat; Thomas, On one point, you are wrong. 4 
& leave the house# I assure you solemnly 
. thaFt was m4wi aRMcos that you should not be in need when 
you loft I swear it, Thomas ! I am ready to im- 

• • ■ y 
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plore your forgiveness on my knees — on my knees, Thomas — 
if you but say the word" , * 

“ I don’t want your knees, colonel." 0 

“But think, Thomas ! think 1 I was bewildered, I was beside 
myself. Tell me, only tell me, how I may wipe out this offence, 
suggest something — tell me ! ” ■ 

“You cannot, colonel; and you may rest assured that to- 
morrow I shall shake off the dust from my feet at your thres- 
hold.” 

Thomas here rose from hp chair, but my uncle rushed to 
him, and forced him to sit down again. 

“<No, no, Thomas, you shall not go ; it’s no use your talking 
about the dust frqro your feet. You shall not stir fr<5m here, or 
if you do, I shall follow you, and I shall go where you go, and 
stop where you stop, and never leave you until you have forgiven 
me. I swear it, Thomas.” 

“ You wish me to forgive you, and you are guilty — but do you 
realise Imo guilty — towards me ? Are you aware that you are to 
blame for ever having given me a piece of bread to eat? Do 
you understand that in this one moment of time you have 
poisoned every crust of bread that J have ever partaken of in the 
past time under this roof? Do yqpsee that by your act you have 
shown me that you considered, me a 8]&te, a flunkey, in your 
house ? and I fondly imagined that I was dwelling with you as a 
friend — as a brother. How many thousand times have you 
accused me of this ? Why did you spread tiffs net, into which 
I have now floundered So surely ? Why could you not have 
killed me at a blow lon^aince? Why didn’t you Wring my neck 
like some wtetched cock, killed because he can't lay eggs? 
Good gracious, colonel, did you ever hear of money pay- 
ments to a friend upon such a plea as yours? ‘Take it, and get 
out of my sight,' that’s what it amounts to I You thought I 
thirsted for your gold, but my one thought was ^pure, angelic 
desire and longing for yohr welfare. "Oh 1 how you have tom 
my heart-strings, how you have played Wtb my tenderest feel- 
ings, and ruthlessly trampled upon my purest affections. I have 
seen it coming calbnel, and for this yqur bread has turned to 
ashes in my mouth, hfd jrouf sugar vhas become as cayenne 
pepper to my palate. No, colonel, leave, me alone, let me go 
on my lonely way, with my wallet on my back. Yctsv^pill 
not be longer annoyed with mv hated presence, So be* it, 
colonel.” , 
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"No, no, Thomas, it cannot and shall not be ! ” cried poor 
uncle in the extremity of woe. 

“ Yes, ooloneft, yes, it shall and must be so. To-morrow I leave 
this house- Carpet the road from here to Moscow with > f our roigric 
notes if you will, and I shall walk proudly and contemptuously 
upon your lucre. This foot shall trample dishonour and bruise 
it, and Thomas Opuiskin shall rest satisfied with the conscious- 
ness of his Own innate ‘virtue. I have said all # I have to say. 
Good-bye, colonel — good-bye, colonel ! " 

And again Thomas tried to rise. 

“ Forgive me, forgive me, Thomas, and forget,” entreated 
poor uncle. • 

“ ‘ Forgive !’ and why do you need my forgiveness? Of 
course/as a Christian, I must and do forgive you. 1 have 
nearly forgiven you already ; but, judge for yourself, would it be 
consistent with common-sense and honour for me to remain a 
single moment in your house? Why, you turned me out ! ” 

“ Yes, yes, Thomas, believe me, quite consistent.” 

" Consistent, indeed ! Why, there is no equality between us 
now. I have overwhelmed and crushed you to the earth by 
my generosity, and you have crushed yourself by the baseness 
of your action. # You are abased, and 1 am exalted. Where is 
the equality ? and is it possible that friendship should exist 
without such equality ? This is the bitter cry of my heart, 
mind, not a triumphant psean over your discomfiture." 

“ Oh 1 Thomaf, my heart has a bitter cty of its own, too, I 
assure you."* 

" And this is the man," continued Thomas, in tones of angelic 
sweetness, “ for whose sake I have spent many a sleepless night. 
Oh 1 how often, at deep night, I have risen and lit my candle, 
and satd to myself, 1 Now he » asleep, Thomas, confiding in 
you,' Don’t you fttll asleep, Thomas— -keep awake I Perhaps 
you may ydtthink of one more things for the happiness of this 
man.’ That is HowThomals has passed*4iis sleepless nights, 
colonel ; and how does that man repay him ? But enough, 
enough I " 

“ Oh, Thomas, I wjil earn your ftiendsbfp— ! will, indeed — 
I swear it*" 

“ You swear st£ but what guarantee have I ? As a Christian, 
I ^fealHove you, and do ; but, as a man, I shall despise you. 
I must, I musfc— it* the- namcjrf morality—-! must despise you, 
because, as you say,*, you TwVe abased yourself, while my 
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generosity has exalted me. Which of your other friends would 
have refused this money as I did — as I, .the poor,' despised 
Thomas did just now ? No, no, colonel j in brder to regain 
eqqahty With me, you must perform feat? of virtue and self- 
denial— and what sort of feats are you capable of when you 
cannot bung youisetf to make the insignificant sacrifice of 
obliging me by addtessing me as ‘your excellency,* as you 
would a general.” * 

“ Oh, but, Thomas, wasn’t that a little too much to ask ?" 

“ And are you aware, sir, that by refusing me this tribute or 
indulgence, you dishonour me, in that you do not understand 
my motives and therefore put me down as a fool and apaadman ? 
As if 1 don’t know that it would be absurd of me to claim 
general’s rank — 1, who despise all these ranks and humbug, 
and who would not accept a general's title, Without virtue, foi 
untold millions And you and your ‘ scholars ’ put me down a 
fool 1 Know, then, that for the increase and welfare of your 
wisdom and moral sense, 1 have determined, in spite of my own 
feelings in the matter, to call upon you for the sacrifice of your- 
self, entailed in according to me Ibe title of a general. 1 wish 
to convince you that jank, without virtue, is but a tinkling 
cymbal. Bat yoS have always vaunted your pink of colonel 
over me, and thcrefoie you f*hd it difficult to bring your- 
self to calling me ‘your excellency/ That’s where the 
shoe pinches — that you are ‘colonel* .and I am only poor 
Thomas !’’ * * 

“ No, no, Thomas— I assure you, you are an educated man, 
and I respect you.” g* 

“ Oh, you respect me, do you?- Thep kindly explain wherein 
I am unwoithy of a general^ Style and title? Answer me 
plainly now— am I worthy of ipor not? I wish to gauge your 
intellect and enlightenment by youf reply/* * 

“ As far as honesty, intellect, disfoteikstedUess, -'and nobility 
of soul go, you are ait worthy, Replied picte, proudly*. 

“ Oh 1 then if that is the ca$£ wh^candot you call me ‘your 
excellency?’” * * * 

“ Well, Thomas, fterhaps I will say 
“ But I insist, yep f jf *$e how difficult 

it is for you to consent Am therefore J insist 

upon your doing it Bocals piece Of self-denial will Ijfc she 
first step towards those feats of Unified Which are to atone for 
the past, and to replace you O j wP u ft Quality with me. Re- 
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member, you must absolutely reorganise yourself before I can 
believe in ypur sincerity." 

“ Well, to-merrow, 111 call you * your excellency ! ' " 

“ No, no. Hot tomorrow. To-morr<$v can take care of itself. 
I insist Ufam you* calling me ‘your excellency * now, at onfce." 

n Very well, very well, Thomas, I consent j but look here* 
what am I to say ? * How am 1 to bring it in at once." 

“And pray, why not? I see, you are ashamed to do it. 
Very well, if you areashamed, I take it as an idsult, and—” 

“ Wait, uraiq ThoppT Tm quite ready, I’m proud to say 
it; but how am I to bring it in— just anyhow? 4 How d’je do, 
your excellency l* it pounds sd ridiculous like that” . 

'* No, ho, we Want no 4 bow d’ye do ’ about it at all ; and 1 
don’t want that offensive tone you are pleased to put on ; you 
are reducing the matter to a game or affarce, and 1 will not 
permit any buffoonery where I atn concerned ; do nfet forget 
> ourself, colonel, if you please. Now then, a different tone — *’ 

“ Thomas, aren’t you joking ?” 

“In tj# first place, not ‘Thomas’ please; but ‘Thomas 
Tonaich/ don’t forget that, please ; then, you find it difficult 
to add the' words 4 your Excellency ’ to any sentence. Very 
well, I will help you to solve the difficulty. Now then, say 
after me * your excellency, . 

“ Well then, 4 your excellency. ’ ” 

44 No, sir, not * well then * at all, simply 4 youi excellency ’ 
and nothing moffe J I warn you, colonel, you must change your 
tone ; and don't tike it amiss if I ask you to bow slightly at the* 
words and bend your fcgtfy a little forward in token of respect 
and deference towards me person addressed, and of your wil- 
lingness take wings and fly at his bidding. I tell you, I 
have been in society. J know Well enough how these things 
ought tp be done.* Now then, 4 your excellency 
“Ycurevellency." , 

44 4 How Unspeakably gratified* I dm to have, at length, the 
opportunity of asking your, pardon in that 1 aid not at first 
comprehend the drift pf your excellency’s mind. I promise, 
for the futufe, to avoid any opposition oProy feeble might to 
the welfare Of huipanity in general ’ ; there, say that." 

P0os ^im^as made do repeat all this nonsense, word 
f«a.wdTd/after‘ $s mitnrer. 1 Stood and blushed as l listened. 
I -was oye*W Wared with helpless rage. 

44 There, said his inquisitor, after the repetition : 4 - now don’t 

A 
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you feel a lightness and buoyancy about the heart, as though 
an angel had floated down and settled within your soul? Do 
you feel the presence of such an angel ? answer* me." 

“ Wei', "Thomas, I certainly do feel a bitlighter jat heart—" 

1 ‘ Just as though your heart, after this vlotory over yourself, 
•had been dipped in some soothing oil, eh?” 

“ Well, yes — a sort of buttery feeling— it works easier 1 ” 

« “ Buttery ! good heavens 1 however, never mind now ; that’s 
the effect of doing your duty, you s^bi colonel.* Be assured, 
my dear sir, you are selfish — dreadfully selfish.” 

“ I know it, I know it, Thomas,” said uncle, sighing. 

“•An egotist, of the darkest kind.”. # 

“ I know it — it’s true, Thomas. I have seen it, ever since 
you came.” 

“ Be gentler, kinder, more sympathetic with others, forget 
yoursclfr-live and let live 1 Let these be your rules of life, as 
they are mine. Bear, and work, and hope, and pray — those 
are the great truths which I long to teach to aU humanity. 
Learn this and I am all yours, and will be the firsrtb open all 
my heait to you and to weep on your bosom — ” 

“ It’s all tiue, Thomas, and I am to blame at every turn ; but 
you see. it was my biinging up-^I have been 30 much among 
soldiers ; and yet I swear to you, Thomas, I am not without 
my feelings. I remember when I left the hussars the whole 
regiment was in tears and told me they would never have an- 
other chief like myself. It made me hope that I was not all 
’lost.” 

“ The old egotism again 1 Om^Epore I catch you in the 
veiy act of self praise. Don’t you *68 that you are reproaching 
me with these hussars’ tears ?” 

'• I’m sorry, Thomas — I couldn’t help it — I was thinking of 
the good old times.” " 

“ 4 Good times ’ don’t fall down firofn heaven, we work them 
out ourselves, the se$d of thfcfw is in hi* hearts. Why am I 
always happy, in spite of my sufferings? Why am I always 
beloved by all — excepting perh&ps fbols and some scholars / I 
hate fools— and scholars are nothing else. What did he say • 
this afternoon ? get him hei£» J br(ijg jiita, in,. 1% refute every 
word he can sav.„, 4 , 

“ Of course, Thofoas, of couwe, HotMy doubts thal'” * - 
“ Why, just now, at tea, I proved myself Intellectual enough, 
surely; I showed talent— colossal knowledge ; I proved how 
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even a trivial subject, such as the Kamarinsky can be trans- 
fromed iuto a topijfit and worthy of treat minds ; and do you • 
suppose that ftllow appreciated me ? Not a bit 'of it. . I daresay 
he has taltyn ^ ' Opportunity, already^ 0 inform* you that I 
know not^tWifmrlfUl they. kac^il may bd a second. Machia- 
veUi among thom-^ndtbt^lpi^e; the wiser; and why? be- 
cause I ampoor ahd unknowfiV ;j^rtHumbug i t Then who’s 
this Korofkm I beard jtoentionedf '' - • 

“ Oh, Thomas^ i<4&ndid fellow-r-a man of* sconce— you’ll 
like him.”’ V'-.f'J-’ , v 

“Hot % dwbt jt^itaTbably ofte-bf thbse asses laden with 
books so common mthesedays; They have no souls, colonel, 
and no 'fieartnt" -^a^stttefose' of knowledge without virtue ? 
But <ftoagh bf this. 1 *,; l^otnas rose : 44 1 cannot entirely forgive 
you yet, colonel,' tl& offence was too bitter; but I will pray, and 
perhapsheaven wtUshed balm upqq .the wounded heart. We 
will speak about aU; this to-mOrrow:;'' Let us go now, I am tired 
and weak."' . 

“ Of COSttrse you are, Thomas, of course. Look here, won’t 
you have Something to eatj l’ll prder it at once—’ 

“ To Oat t n crie<f Thomas, laughing contemptuously. “ I am 
given poison t£» drink, and then asked to .* eat something,’ to 
heab iny heart’s'>wounds with, a beefsteak or stewed apples. 
Oh, colonel, colonel, what a dreadful materialist you are! 
Well, well! nOWpgO^pyopr mother, fall on your knees, and 
sob, and weep) ?hd'ptay, till she forgives you. This is your 
simple duty.” ' V ; ' • 

“ Ok,- Thomas, I.atfifipdy to kneel before her all night. I 
can.think .of nothihg : ^^;thhi: moment ; but reflect, Thomas, 

jtof ranch, Thomas— think • 
ribbfe^!b$kfe me fitfeetly happy while 
you akc 'aboot impartially, give it 

mother’s j" * *" 
heart ! ^ 


^ ■ You know your 

'she'has your welfare at 
f ■ '“wh|tfey#r . to do with this question. I 

anjiffis for me, I will pray 

*Tt lfnnwn what 

IfeS' 


*kep&;,P 


hgl inds!ed; kince 4 feive £Sown what 
•give y^^too, old, mafr/XtoGavril), 
;ihgS, ydr 0 W^ ^tgive ftqalso. I 
ihybur Own, initiative. . Goodnight, 

'•* " ' 1## .. 
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'lhomas went out l rushed into the room. 

"You have been listdhiug,” cried uncle. » 

"Yes, uncle — and you could bring yourself to call him 
* j our excellency ? ’ * K v 

“And why not, my dear fellow ? I am proud of the act of 
self denial But what a what a disinterested fellow he 
is, Sergey— you heard? mfficotdd I have been such a fool 
about that money? Ob, my dear boy— bow I have wronged 
him, systematically wronged him 1 I fee it all now. , Did you 
notice his angelic expression of face when he refused the 
money ?” 

“Very well, unde } very well Be m proud of your self- 
denial as you please ; but I’m off^ Just tell me, first, in plain 
woids, what you want of me; if you do not require my presence, 
I shall go to-night — I cannot stand this sort of spectacle again — 
I shall go . . ” j, 

“My dear fellow," cried my uucle, “just Wait two minutes , 
let me go to my mother, and finish off this business first— it is 
w impoitant j go over to your place for a few minutes— in the 
summer wing — Gavrii will show you the way, — and 111 just go 
to mother, and beg her forgiveness and arrange one thing — I 
have made up my mind what to do — and then. I'll come and 
tell you every little detail about, everything— you shall hear all 
Oh dear 1 oh dear i 1 suppose we, shall see good times again 
someday. Just two minutes 1” ^ 

He pressed my hand and rushed awavr J1$ere was nothing 
to be done but to go off with Gavrii, as he suggested. 
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of a long-winded request to myself to assist Vidoplassoff in 
something Of other .upon which bis happiness depended. I 
was still trying’to read the letter when the door opened and 
Misinchikoffcam&in. r * * . 

« 1 hope you wall permit m to make your better Acquaint- 
ance?” he began, speaking freely tout with perfect ^courtesy of 
manner, and ukiqg mx hand “ I hid no Opportunity (H speak- 
tng to you before}W f felt, at first sl$»V that l should like 
to know yaw better.* . 

Of comae I replied that t was delighted, and so oft; but in 
point of fact I cdukX not ,have felt more disinclined tor bis 
company,. WetSfdown. • 

“ What have you there?* he asked, looking at the paper I 
waa reading} “is it tVidoplassoffs 'Lamentations? 1 Ah, I 
thought so. He sent mrjust such another document when I 
came I thought he, Would attack you too.* Ihe fact is, you 
will see plenty of strange things in fyis house, and you had 
better make up your mind to be astonished at nothing. There 
is a good deal to laugh at here." 

“ Only to laugh at?" , 

“Well, surely you would not weep? Id tell you Vido 
plassoff’s history, yon like, and I wager anything that you 11 
laugh ovei that. • . , _ . 

“I confess X don’t feel much inclined for Vidoplassoff and 
his affairs just now,” I said, in a tone of annoyance It was 
very cleat that Mtstncfnkoff had not come to me for nothing — 
he wanted something out of me,— that was the meaning of his 
politeness at th$ moment. He had been as sulky as possible 
m the tearoom* pW fee all smites and small-talk. Mism- 
chikoff Was evide^a gentleman whowas thoroughly master 
of himself/ and whoundei stood human nature lfpo the bargain. 

“That damnebleFThomas,” I,mied, staking My fist on the 
table. “I bit anything, he is at the Worn of every bit of 
mischief that gq& m mm place, cube Mm." 

“I think 4&m «» ^ him,” insinuated 

Misijichifcoff * ‘ .< 

, “Too angry?” I cried. Of course I made a fool of myself 


enough i but thH of the provocatim* Why, this is simply a 
madloiik b X can’t stand it si shall go 'V. 

« Do ym m&&$ ¥ mfked Mismchikoff, coolly. 

“Yes,* 
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“ Then, you won’t object to my, lighting up — they don’t allow 
it up there. I quite agree with you,’’ Jie added, lighting a 
cigarette, “ that all this is veiy like a mad-htouse ; but don’t 
suppose *1 condemn your exhibition of temper, for I myself 
should have been three times as wild under the circum- 
stances.” 

<( How was it, then, that you did not stand up for poor 
uncle ? ” I said. “ ( Confess, I thought you remarkably cool 
and collectecfduring the painful scene — and — well, (considered 
it strange, at least” 

“ You are right, your uncle is good and kind ; but I did not 
take his part, firstly because it would not have beeij seemly to 
do so — it would have been, as it were, a humiliation towards 
him ; and, besides, I should have been kicked out of the house 
to-morrow, if I had, and I tell youNsandidly that my present 
circumstances arentuch that I am obliged to value the hospi- 
tality of this mansion.” « 

“ Well, I know nothing about that, of course ; but, since you 
have been in the house a month, perhaps you can explain this 
phenomenon : I have just seen Thomas Tomich refuse an offer 
of fifteen thousand roubles ; he had the money in his hand. 

I saw this with mjr oWn eyes.” ( , 

“ What! impossible ! Explain, for goodness’ sake.” 

I told him the story, omitting that part which concerned 
“your excellency.” Misinchikoff listened hungrily. His ex- 
pression changed as I spoke of the fifteen thousand roubles. 

“Well,” he said, “1 should not have thought It of Thomas. 
However, of course, he refused fifteen thousand roubles in 
order to wait a little and take thirty thousand later on, and yet 1 
don’t know,” lie continued, ‘thoughtfully. < “I rather doubt it, 
after all. Tbfe fellow'll ‘a sort of poet * There’s no knowing 
why he acts as he does. The fact is, he does whatever panders . 
best to his inordinate afid pteposterdus conceit ’V 
Misinchikoff was'angiV and anfehyed, (watched the man 
with great curiosity! .* » - '«• f tr 

“Yes. We shjmhe.haying gnfeW changes hew," he added, 
thoughtfully. w The Colonel is wady to kneel and pray to 
Thomas now. Trobabfy, enjftt? taarfyihg out of pure obedi- 

ence and gentleness b|desart,"!he muttered through his teeth, 

“ Do you mean to say ybu really thjnk tfiis/nbomiuable, un- 
natural union between uncle and that old idjo$ wiH come off? ” • 
He looked at me inquisitively, ^ 
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“ Scoundrels 1 " I exclaimed passionately. 

"And yet,” observed Mfeinchikoff, "their idea is sensible 
enough. They ^Ub him to do something for the family.” 

"As if he has not done* enough for them already ! ” I cried 
with great irritation! " Anil you can bring yourself to say that 
you consider a marriage with that drivelling idiot a ‘sensible 
idea.’” 


" Of coursOi I quite agree with you that she is a fool ; and— * 
well, it’s nice of you to be so fond of your unde f but, in point 
of fact, her money would be a very pretty little ornament to the 
estate. And, besides, they t&ve other reasons ; they are afraid 
of the coloqel marrying the governess— you saw that interesting- 
looking little girl ? ” 

"But, is that likely— is it likely?” I asked in a state of 
extreme agitation, " Surely it’s merely a trumped-up story ? 
Do tell me ; Jam deeply interested.” 

“ Well, of course, he’s over head and ears in love, there’s no 


question of that ; but he hides it.” 

" He hides it ? do you really think so ? and she — is she in 
love with him?” 


" Oh, very probably. Why, of course, it would be a capital 
thing fear her to puny him — she’s very poor.” 

“ Yes, but upon what grOunds^do you base your opinion that 
they love eadi other?” 

“Why, how can anyone, of ordinary observation avoid seeing 
it ? Besides, i believe fhejfc have secret rendezvous. It is said 
that there is a— well— an illicit intimacy between them , 
but don’t let this go any further. 1 tell you m the strictest 
secrecy.” 

“Good heaven^ it’s impossible 1* I cried, “and you mean 
to say you q$n believe this nonsense ? ” 

“Of course, I can’t be sure of it — hqy.can t?~ but 1 think 
it quite possible.” t 

" Possible— bpw ? * Consider uncle's generosity and strict 
sense of honour.* , • 

"I do consKUer it j but very likely he intends to marry the 
girl afterwards. This is often done. How&ver, J don’t, m the 
least, insist upon the truth ofifte story, especially since i know 
that there was once a report in circulation that she was in love 
wkh Vldoplassoff," <♦ 


“There, ;you sen } with Vldoplassoff 1 Good, heavens, man ! 
and do you tdi me that you could believe that t” 
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“ But I tell you, my dear sir, I don’t believe implicitly m any 
such reports,” replied Misinchd#^ coolly. “However, as 
you seem very much m earnest, I may tellpyou that there is 
veiy little probability as to the truth* of the report concerning 
Hfer attachment to Vidoplassoff. Mis^eraphtsln spreads these 
stones. The fact is, she had set her cUp at the colonel herself 
(on the plea that she is a major's daughter), and is wild with 
.him because he won’t look at her. i hate scandal, and, besides, 
we are wasting very valuable time. 1 came hprc with a special 
request”* 

"A request, to me? Excuse me, but how can I p#sibly 
bet of any service to you? ” . 

“ Oh, 1 daresay I shall be able to interest you a good deal. 
You love your uncle, and are much interested in anything that 
concerns his projected marriage, feut, first, t must beg one 
thing, as a preliminary . Whether you grant my request or not 
in any case will you promise me that whatsoever passes between 
us now shall rest in the most absolute secrecy, and that you 
will, under no circumstances, either divulge my secret or make 
use ot the idea I shall now give you for your own profit ; will 
you promise me this, as a preliminary ? 

All this was veiy solemn. I agreed. > 

“Very well. Th$ secret js a yery sftnple affair,” he con- 
tinued. “ In a word, I wish to cany off Tatiana Ivanovna and 
marry her privately— in fact, a sort dfrGretna Green business. 
Do you follow me?” 

I stared blankly at Misinchikeff, speechlesl *with astonish- 


ment. i 

“I confess,” 1 said at lasts, Iff donV understand you; and 
since I believe that I am talking to a reasonable human being, 
I do not see how you— w 

“ In fact, in. plain words* both I apd any privet are very 
foolish ; is that’ it? Don't be afraid Of s^kmgrout. I don't 
mind. I admit, if*yOu*Jike, thai at fioitfny iqea may sound 
strange to you J but, if WU #iP 'boawife'- A maa nt, yott’l! find 
that it is very far from Toolishp— that fcjjs ifiirtiSftly reasonable 
and expedient, in &ot If you**jkM Ms omj,robmeftt do my 
explanation—? * . * * 

“ Oh, of cotfrsfe, I 

“ Very well. There’s ftoJamr. You fee, 

at this moment, I am»4e&ply fat debt and h$t4.»ot a espeak of* 
ready money. I have a sister, too, fho is e^ittljy poor, and is 
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living mote cut less in a menial position ; nineteen years old, 
she Is, and an orpbaij, Oar poverty is my fault, for we in- 
herited a smalj property, of forty souls — and I— well, I’m 
ashamed to say il, outjf tdrank and played it away.* Now, 
however, I want to two mar a new leaf ; and for this purpose 
I must have a hundred tnmtsand roubles. As I have no hope 
of making this sum out of any kind of service, there remain 
but two ways of obtaining fhe money — I must either marry it or „ 
steal it. I came here on foot End with hardly a sh6e to my feet. 
My little sister gave me her last three roubles when I left 
Mostpr. Arrived here, I saw Tatiana Ivanovna, and im- 
mediately I 4 Jhad for idea. I made up my mind to sacrifice 
myself and marry her, "Now, you must admit that this was 
very far from unreasonable, especially as I am doing it mote 
for my sister than myself.” 

*• Excuse me a moment. You intend to make a formal pro- 
posal for this lady, Tatiana Ivanovna? ” 

“ Heaven forbid ! I should get kicked out of the house at 
once, and she herself would never so accept me. $ut if I 
suggest an elopement, and so on, she will agree like a shot 
What she require#, is something romantic and effective. • Of 
course I should marry her legally, at once, but the thing is to 
get her out of this plafc first. t 

“ But why do you feel so sure that she will consent to run 
away with you.?’, „ 

“ Oh, 'bless yom*hea«J there’s no doubt about that. Why, 
the bads of the amble plan is that Tatiana would be delighted 
to cany 00 a^iftation with s&ybody who chose to try her; 
that’s why I made you promise not to use my idea for your 
own benefit. YbU cart. Well underetahd that T should be worse 
than a fool if I did not take this chance while l bay© it, and 
.especially under rriy present circumstances?’? 

“Then, ,of spoums* sWs quite mad, is she? I beg your 
pardon. I, forgot HO# Stupid of me to speak sO, since you 
ail an aspirant for hqr l$nd-~moSt awkward and indelicate ! * 

“ OVfctw afxu, mind me, You ask whether she is mad ; 

it is difficult sfoce she is not in a lunatic asylum. I sup- 
pose we psay say that she is 0t foad, nor do 4 see anything 
very inaanw ffey it .hcr mahre for foye aflPaiii; she is a good, 
boos# wtwfeic^fbu she has b#» very poor from beroirth 
undl tot^S a soft one, and for years she cherished 

sweat dfonms'add^Opfo of wedded love and so on, and no one 
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proposed to her % Then this fortune was left her, unexpectedly 
(quite enough to turn anyon/s head), and all her hopes and 
dreams sprang forth anew. That storv she told this afternoon 
about a young fellow in a white vraMtcoat was literally true. 
You can judge from that that my estimate <?f the woman’s char- 
acter is pretty correct. You can attract her at once with an ode 
or a billet-doux ; if you go and serenade her with a guitar, you 
can do what you like with her. 1 made a trial and was immedi- 
ately accorded a secret rendezvous. 

“ In four or five days the thing must be done ; t must begin 
my odes and sighs at once ; I can p&y the guitar and siagfcvery 
depently. I shall have an appointment at .night m the summer 
house, and at dawn a carriage shall be in watting 'for us ; we 
shall just jump in and drive oft. I shall have her taken care of 
by some friends I know, near here, abd in three days we shall 
be married. Of course money is required for all this, but I 
think I can do it on five hundred roubles, and this much I shall 
be able to borrow ftoin the colonel. Be will give it to me at 
once, not knowing what it’s for. Now, then, do you understand 
me?” * 4 

“ Yes, I understand well enough,” I said, " but what can I do 
in the matter ? " 

“ Oh, my dear sir, a great deal, I asaurWyocf ; at the house of 
those friends I mentioned, ail'd here and everywhere, and then 
as a witness, my dear fellow. $ shall jfeel like a man without 
hands if yob don’t help 1” * D , * 

“ Another question : why didyou make up%Our mind to ask 
me to help you j a man whom fmq. do not know and haVe hardly 
seen for an hour in your life ? ” 

“Your question is most welcome,” said Mr. Misinchikoff, 
politely, “ because it gives me the opportunity of assuring you 
of my regard for ydur person.’* • 

“ Oh, you do me tpo much honour.*’ 0 

“No, no, not at«alL ♦ You see, I have studied you a little 
already ; you are inquisitive, and ththet young ; but l feel that 
once having given your word as toanythittgi you will stick to It. 
You are not an Obnoskiu. Secondly, yon are, honest and wilt 
not utilize my idea, unless, of ©must you like to make a friendly 
arrangement jwfli me ; in Apr mm ease I should /be ready to 
give over my idea to you, twtt is— -Tatiana Ivaoortia > and would 
even help you to cany it all' out, on theyiaderstanding.4hat I 
am to have fifty thousand roubles within one month of the 
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wedding, until payment of which I shall hold your I.O.U. with- 
out interest” ,* 

“ What,” I crie^> “tam We offering her to met” - 
“ Naturally, I would give her over to you in case of need. 

I should be a loser by itof course, but— well, I shall get my 
money for the idea at alleyents.” «• f * 

« All I can say is— I shall certainly keep your secret ; but as 
to being your partner in this affair, I must tell you that I cnn’t # 
consent” •> 

“Why not?" 

“ Qpadous heavens 1 don’t you see that such an act as you 
meditate is most ignoble ? I daresay your estimate of the youpg 
woman's lotfe-mattia and foolishness is quite correct ; but that 
fact ought to restrain you as an honest man. You allow your- 
self that she is worthy of all esteem, and then you suddenly 
take advantage of her misfortunes in order to squeeze a hundred 
thousand roubles put of her. Of course you will not be a real 
bona-fide husband and do your duty by her; you will certainly 
ruin her— in foot, I cannot understand how you qm have 
applied to me to bdp ypu in such a dirty business.” 

“Good heavens 1 What^tbmanticisro," cried Misinchikoff, 
gazing at me in undisguised astonishment ; “ but the thing is, 
you don’t unders7and*the matter a bit Why, my good sir, the 
whole profit will go to her, not to me. Just consider.” 

“ Ob, bf course— looked at from your point of view — I have 
no doubt that injjflbrryiftg poor Tatiana, you are doiQg a great 
and noble deedj’St sard with ajareastic smile. * 

“ A great and noble deed, i&$qoubtedly. Why, I am sacri- 
‘ficing myself in order to be her husband — is that nothing? 
Then again, though she certainly has a great deal more, I 
have determined just to take one hundred thousand roubles, 

, and newer to touch tgiotbet cppeak of her*. , 011 ' my life— is that 
nothing? Ttym think of the dangers she runs here even in 
this honest household^— they only keep her because they are 
speculating upon getting hold of her money. I wish to save 
her from the danger of being made love to by every adventurer 
and speculator about the place who happens* to have a guitar, 
and, a voice, and m pair of moustaches— like Gfonoskin for in- 
stance. iAsmof as she marries me she is safe. I shall put her 
intp a comfofmble* house in Moscow, with my sister to look 
afterher-j she wiU have plenty of money, and we shall be as 
happy ## ' l«J#»-^baUs, .concerts, masquerades— anything she 
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likes— even love-making, jf she pleases* only. it njmstn’t^go too 

felt . . * ** *■' . i\r y , . 

“ Ahyb'ody can name. 
(Misinchikoff), I sbal 1^ Jk^^vr. ftoyr ;tO,£bp tfeiti'niest&ih her per*, 
sen, free ffcm I 

shall not4iye.wit|t|p| J |^ii^^lt ,be jtf.5|j4l^c8# ai»S i/n. Peteb 
burg ; it would char^i^lo.T^e continually with 

jpoe and u^br behavi-. 

or so— but no* to j£et be- 
fore that I .shall not f cn i «^sP>Me'fifst hundred : 

thqusand roubles,"- 

haps three, and w<* $hall Igiigfe itod tc‘» Vu^i ad 'fc'as. jolly 
as possible together, flirting and^lp^ aggp and all that ; 
and I shall carry on a. Tjjfis''- ' She 

will be in ecstacies orer her.:al|e^^^ '^ribntic h^and. 1 
tell you I shall captivate .way— 

it will be heaven on Citrtb, nay dbr^i^-^^ibetyk destiny 

could she hope for ? " 

I listened silently tmd wi^^ 

useless to argue with; Mismchikol^'j lfel l^VM; fehattcally con-* 
vincedof the righteousness, tHty^o>nn|^b^,^^i(^iproject, 
that his words partook of.thee^th'ey:^|ipt^li^®, !ffowfeV.£r, there 
remained one delicate point, » Kiefe '.'rWilt^b^h^S^dn be- 
fore the subject could oe allo^it^ b^b^UitT.v / . ■?!•': 

“ Have you reflected.” .Liiioalfete^lmf 'sh ^-]gi i^.'mferlv the 
affianced bri^ofttVy uhipM be theereat- 


est oflence'ahd insult ipJpjB|.l^^pn^||^^hg'-itti%ra,y 
almost on the eye of the tfeeiapt 

that you intend to b'orrg^}]^e^|^i|'l^w®li^.M^^bpe- 
ment from -the. v«y ' 
groom.” 


“Ah, therii -ofte^ 

expected 






npher, 
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that I am doing the family an injury in depriving the colonel of 
his intended wife* Wfyy, good heavens ! my dear sir, I am doing 
yotir uncle the greatest service [>ossibie — I am saving him, don't 
you see that ? 1 am saving him. He loathes the idea of thjp 
union, and, besides, •he is m love with another girl. What sort 
of a wife would Tatiana make him ? it's absurd ! She would 
have to be told not to throw rosebuds to young men any more— 
absurd. But let me carry her off, and not Mrs. General or* 
Thomas or anyone else Can do anything ; they can’t bring her 
back after that— that would be a little too strong I Well, isn’t 
it a favour, isn’t it doWmdght salvation I am bringing to your 
uncle ? ” , • 

I am bound to confess that the last consideration weighed 
heavily wifh me. 

u And what if he proposes to-morrow ? ” I asked. “ It will be 
too late then— for she will be his foimal fia/iue.” 

“ Of course, but we must so arrange that his proposal does 
not come off to-morrow. Why do you suppose I am asking 
ydurhelp? because I cannot minage it alone; but together with 
you I can prevent your uncle proposing to-morrow. We must 
oppose it with all our might, and in case of need give Thomas 
Tomich a good haling in order to distrapt the attention of the 
household and provide them something else to think of. Of 
course this latter step would be our last resort, and I put it for- 
ward merely as a suggestion ; so that— there, you see now how 
much l Squire y&^rassistance ? ” 

“ One last qttesttan. Have you told anybody of your inten- 
tions besides myself? " 

Misinchikoff scratched his head and made a face. 

“ I confess/’ he said, “this question is worse tha.i the nastiest 
pilf to me. The fact Is, I have told somebody, like a born 
jdiol as l was ; and wtoo do yon think it was f-*-Obauskin. 1 
can’t think feov%I can have done it, You see} he was always 
about the place, nod I didn’t know much abtfut him , and when 
I was first mspired with my grand idea, and was in a sort of fever 
of extitemtfl?' feeling titty; I should require an assistant, I asked 
him. It'a, unpardonable of me, unpardonable/’ 

“ Why, ^rh&t of ObnoskSn ? “ 

“Oh! he sgreed,, delightedly, and disappeared next day. 
Two of three daft after, he reappears with his mother, and 
not a*word say to ' He even avoids me, and seems 

to be afattyqjf something. I know what’s up well enough. He 

o 
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simply told his mother every woid, and now they aie spying 
on me together.” « 

“ But what are ypu afraid of? What can <ihey do? ” 

, “ Oh‘l they can't do muchj but they might make a mess of 
the thing Vogiehow-S-ask for silence money very likely, for 
instance ; but I can’t afford them much. I have decided that 
already. Three thousand roubles, perhaps, not a copeak more. 
‘-There are alJL sorts of expenses, the hundred thousand won’t go 
so very far. ' However, the Obnoskins have gone away just 
now." a . 

“ Gone ? " I said. “ Whj^. they werfe“~” 

Yes, I know. They went directly after tea, and the devil 
go with them 1 They'll be here again to-morrow, you'll see. 
Well, then, do you agree?" 

“ 1 confess,” I said, “ I really don’t kpow what to say. Of 
course, I’ll keep your secret. I’m not an Obnoskjn, but 1 don’t 
think you’ll get much help out of me.” 

“ I see,” said Misinchikoff, rising, “ that you haven’t 
enough of Thomas and Mis Geneml yet, and that much as yM 
love yoyr good old uncle, you are witling to see him tormented 
out of his life for another period of time. You are new here , 
but — patience. Wait till to-morrow, thjpk it, over, and you’ll 
see. I shall have your help all right Why, otherwise, your 
uncle is done for — do you understand ruined. They'll make 
him marry this woman. Don’t forget, he fe to propose to her 
to morrow. We shall be too late. You should really decide 
to-day.” 

“ Believe me, I wish you alt success ; but as for helping you, 
I really don’t see how I*—” 

“ I know, I know. Well, we’ll leave it until tomorrow,” said 
Misinchikoff smiling rather mockingly. ** La nuit forte eonsetl. 
Good night I I shall come here early, arid talk it over again — 
think it over." He turped and left Ibe room, whistling. 

I went out soon after him for -a breath of fresh arr. The 
moon was not up yet ; it was d$rk, aodriie air was jckrae ; the 
leaves on the trees were motionless- tjSpepite of-nty fetigue, I 
felt that I must walk up and d$wa usStyle ; but I had hot gone 
ten paces when I suddehlyh^f ^ ms bWcieV volte. ‘He had 
come to the door of the bo»*»y«^» was talking ekekedty to 
some one. I went mb, and tSiSedl* toJrim- Hfe Wa» with 
Vidoplassoff, * 4 
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“ T TNCLE,” I saw, “at fast ! 1 have been waiting ever so 

U ^ng.” * fc 

“I know, I know," he replied. “I’m coming; just let me 
finish with Vidoplassoff" * » ' 

“ Oh, nons^e, ancle- Prm Vidoplassoff, and come along.” 

‘Just five or ten minutes, x wish you could have chosen 
another time thbUgh, Vidoplassoff,” said my pncle. 

‘‘As if you couldn't put him off, uncie f" I cried. “ WRat 
is it— what does he want?” I continued, as we entered a 
room. * 


‘‘Why, you see, he doesn’t like his name, and wants to 
change it. What do you think, now ? What’s to be done ? “ 
“His name? Well, uncle," I ciied, in downright amaze- 

f nt, “before T hear wbat ho has to say for himself, allow me 
tell you that Only in your house could such nonscnical hum- 
bug be permitted for a moment." ^ * 

“ Oh, my dear boy, it’s no use being annoyed or .disgusted. 
First of all talk to him yourself. He’s been at us for the last 
two months about it.” • 

“ My name is such a ramshackle one,” observed Vidoplas- 
soff. . 

“ Ramshackle^ 'why so?” I inquired in amazement. 

“ So, sir, it contains everything that’s abominable in it ? ” 

“ How abominable ? Besides, how can you change it ? Who 
has a right to change -your fiame for you? I suppose your 
father bad it pefore, you ?” ► 

“ That’s^he abomination of it. Why should I be made to 
* suffer.atwnally for mf fisher, and to bear ins Jts and gibes all 
my lifiS far &jwame,?” a. . 

‘Td-bet anything? that Thomas Tomich has his finger in this 
pie, uncJCji^l cnedii,- v*# ♦ ' * , 

“ No, 'no, my hcyTiwM bit. Thomas deeS patronise the 
fellow Mgnjftlyx he is Thomas’s secretary, and Thomas 

has certwSIjrmitghi*®^ him and educated him considerably, 

Vidoplassoff. “Thomas 
Tomx$ *Bfe has taught m<i what a worin J 

am, and significance in the World,” * 
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“ You see, Sergey, it was like this," said uncle. " He lived 
at Moscow as a boy, and learned illuminating and ornate call- 
giaphy. 4 You should see how beautifully he floes it— gold, red 
apd blue, and Cupids, and things round — loibly. Iliusha learnt 
from hmi- a rouble and a half a lesson— -and so do several 
people living around. Thomas fixed the price. Well, besides 
that, he writes poetry — ” 

' “ Poetry ? «Jt needed but that ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, my boy, poetry, and gcjod stuff, too. Versification, 
you know, and all that. He describes anything you like in 
verse. Thomas corrects it all for him, and says that the man's 
mind is becoming more and more enlightened, and that he feels 
the noblest sentiments of independence, and all that sort of 
thing. J wanted to give him his freedom, but Thomas says no 
ft’s good to have a poet among one's serfs, says he, it looks well 
I he worst of it is, since he has become a poet he won’t look at 
the other servants. (Don't be offended, Vidoplassofl, l speak 
to )ou as a father.) He was engaged to be married to one of 
them, Matryona, a charming girl, but he has thrown her up nowr 
He woi$ have a word to say to her — ” 

“ By Thomas Tomich's advice, sir, my real benefactor," said 
VidopJassoff • 

“ Of course How can anything be done without Thomas ? " 

I cried mvoluntaiily. 

“ No, no, Sergey, don't ! ” said unde. “J'he thing is, this 
Matreona has revenged herself by setting all the rest of them 
against him, and they have invented some detestable rhyme or 
other on his name, so he wants to change it. He says he has 
suffered enough from his name — " 

“ It’s a hateful name*** Vidoplassoff cut in. 

“The thing is, that if he prints his poems, as Thomas intends, 
his name may possibly damage the chanc^of the book." 

“ Oh » he intends # to ppnt tbmi does he ? n 1 ©marked. 

“ Yes, oh yes j 1 am goinjr to pay to the book ; and it is to 
be dedicated to Thomas, with the deep gratitude for 

his education. Thomas is to write dedication himself. 

Well, imagine a title page *$h the 4 Vidoplassoff s 

Works!'” , 

“‘The Lamentations of * corrected that 

genius, ^ h J* 

“ Well , 4 Lamentations,' theri. Think of the effect. Why, 
cntiaftxt said to be such mockers, TheyUylj^ laugh at his 
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name. They'll cut him up for his name. I say he ought to 
write under a pseudonym j but no, says he, h e must have a real 
new name, and e 
ever/’ 

44 And I wager _ 

44 Well, ju$t to avoid disagreeables, I have ; and we have been 
a week choosing a name. We’ve tried Oleandrof and Tulipofif 
and Vearney. (He threw up the last because they rhymed oq, 
it too easily.) Then he wanted to be Ulinoff. Tie has been 
bothering me for a week about this absurd name— UIdnofF. He 
has spoiled all the walls and window-panes scribbling iVovcr 
them, and has wasted a whole quire of good paper scrawling it 
about with flourishes, Then he tried another, for they rhymed 
on Uldnoff too. What was your next, VidoplassofT ? I forget.” 

“ 4 TantsefF,’ 1 think it was, sir.” 

44 Yes, Tantseff it was, and I bet you he has come with a new 
one again to-day ? ’’ 

44 1 have, sir. 4 Essbouquetoff/ " 

* 44 Aren't you ashamed of yourself, sir, taking a name from a 
scent-bottle or pomatum pot, and you call yourself a wise man ! 
Why, that name’s printed on scenbbottles," Said uncle.* 4 

44 For goodness sake, uncle,” I whispered, 44 get rid of this 
fool, and let’s attend to business*’ 

44 Look here, VidoplassofT,” said my uncle, 44 1 really haven’t 
time now. Plfwttend to you tQ-morrow. I promise you I will, 
but go now, and lejve me alone. Stop, what is Thomas Tomich 
doing?” * 

44 Gone to bed, $ir. I was to say, if anyone asked to see him, 
that he intends to pray all night, sir." 

44 Oh ! very well Go away now, my man, . You see, Sergey, 
he is always with Thomas, $9 I am even afraid of him. The 
. servants hate him, because he tells Thomas everything ftiey 
or do. Hpwqyer, he’s gone now, so come On, old boy, we’il 
have a thorough good chat 4 was qiflte afraid you were seri- 
ously angry, and woul&gp away. You mustn’t go, Sergey ; I 
have np ope but you, yo$ know ; you and # Kprofkin. Well, 
thank God I now. I can talWo you. I’ve arranged cveiy* 
thing." 

44 Excuse m a mbfoent, uncle. What have you arranged, 
and of what popibk use can my presence here be now? 1 
confess wty ^a4 pimply whirls in this extraordinary place.” 

14 Steady either, it has been whirling foj the 


^rybody must call him by it now and for- 
youVe agreed to it. uncle ? " * 
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last half year, my good fellow. Well, I've arranged everything. 
Firstly, I am forgiven, absolutely forgiven^ of course under cer- 
tain conditions, but I am not at all anxious about them. Sdsha 
is forgiven too. I say, didn't Sdsha fly out it tea? Dear little 
Sasha. I'm proud of that girl, Sergey ; shea a little impulsive, 
but hei heart is pure gold, sir. trod bless her ! You are foi- 
given, too^under conditions, You may go anywhere you like, 
and mix with anyone you please, but you are not to speak a 
word in the presence of either mother or Thomas. I promised 
this in your name, that you would hold your tongue, and listen 
to wfiat your elders — I mean to what others*— said. Don’t be 
angry, Sergey. Of course, you are young still, and Jdrs. Obno 
biin &ays that— ” 

Of course I foas young, and proved the fact immediately by 
flying into a rage. 

“ Listen, uncle, ” I cried, almost breathless, “ Just tell me 
one thing and relieve my mind —am I m a lunatic asylum — or 
am I not ? ’’ 

“ Oh Sergey, Sergey ! " said the colonel, “ what an impatient 
fellow you are, — dear no, no l it’s not a lunatic asylum a bit, 
but simply theie has been a little temper shown on both sides ; 
you must admit, my dear bov, that you d{d behave 1 rathei 
badly— think how you pitched into bun— a man of mature age, 
too , you should respect hts years.” * 

“ Such people don’t deserve even the respect'Hue to age ! ” I 
cried j. v ^ 

“No, no, my dear boy, that’s too strong, that’s too much. 
I don’t mmd fair criticism, but really— Sergey— you have quite 
surprised me, painfully surprised me." 

“ Don't be angry, uncle — I am wrung to speak sd to yen, to 
you, mmd ; as for your Thomas Tpmiah, I—, 

“ Them you are again, ‘yoUr Thomas Tomich 1* don’t 
judge him hardly, Sergey, there’s* good fellow, pThink of him 
as a soured man, a* misknthrop«/ but he a hoble-bearted 
fellow— the noblest of mankind. you heard yourself, it 

was really angelic^ all these S^deAw^kysrtts'of temper, they are 
nothing at all— you mustn't thfSF o ffwpvS|| “ 

“ Very wry we| % tell me, 

have you seen Nastia?" , , l*- 

“Oh my dear fellow 1 , *&Out her. 

Ixiok here, Sergey ; in the first place ft lutot S|1 agreed to ton- 
gratqjate Thomas, to-morrow, u^tt frliis birth- 
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day, you know; little Sdsha is a good child, but she was quite 
wrong in what she said 1 so we are all going there early in a 
body, and USusba is 'going to recite some verges, and— oh ! if 
you would only atone and congratulate him, too, I believe he 
would forgive, yovA all, dear boy; do forgive any offence he 
may have given' you, and tttflne — and after all you did give It 
him pretty hot, worthy man, and—* „ 

“ Uncle, Uncle t " i shotted, losing all patience. " 1 came to 
talk sense with you and here you are again wandering off intb 
this nonsense about Thomas. T>o you know, I ask once more- 
are you aware of what is going on about Nastia’?” 

*i Of cotined do— of course ; don’t shout at me so, my good 
fellow. Why tire whole pf this fuss is about her and has been 
for an age. I haven’t told you so before because I did not 
want to frighten you i but they are doing their best to drive her 
out of the hodse, in fact they insist upon my discharging her ; 
imagine my position. But thank God it’s all settled now. 
You see they all thought that I loved her and wished to marry 
her— that I was intent upon raining myself, in fact — for they 
have proved to me conclusively that such a step would be ruin, 
and therefore, to save me, they determined to drive her out. 
All this was mamma’s doing, not Thomas's. Well, I’ve soothed 
their minds fOf them, by telling them that you are Nastia’s 
futuife husband and that you ffavccome down on ‘purpose to 
make'the necessary arrangements. So now she is to stay, at all 
events for « white — Until they see how things go. 1 can tell 
‘you yon went up a peg or two in the general estimation when 
I said you Were to marry Nastia ; it calmed mother wonder- 
fully." 

“ Oh uncle 1 n 2 cried, K what a hopeless muddle you have 
got things into l you don’t*, seem to be aware that Nastia is off 
ttwnorroW, and that her father came to-day on purpose to take 
her away ; and that this is definitely armrfged and that she told 
me so h^rsetr this very evening? Do yoq know this, or do you 

DQt? w # 1 

Pnmr.nmrie* stood Sefcfe foe with his mouth open, speech- 
less ahd’mofjfcflfsl,' 'Twnk t saw him shiver and heard him 
giveadedpit^w' 

Without Wasting a moment, 2 told him all about my talk with 
ftOposal *qdWrefusai j her anger with uncle be- 
cahse^inpdhl^io send for me ; her intention to sum him 
0UTO With Tatgna Ivanovqa^by going away her- 
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self— in fact, the whole history, disguising nothing. I believe I 
rather exaggerated the more annoying portions of my tale in 
order to strike my uncle forcibly and compel him to take some 
serious step. I succeeded in impressing him considerably ; he 
gac e a cry, and hid his face in his hands, * 

“Where is she — do you know?* Where is she now?” he 
asked, pale with fright. H And I came here— fool that I am I in a 
fijol's paradise, believing that I had arranged the whole matter,” 
he added in despairing accents. 

“ I don’t know where she is now* But she ran off to see you 
and tell you all she had said to me— before everybody; I sup- 
pose, they would not let her in.” , F 

“ I should think not ; what a dreadful business it would have 
been — oh ! the proud hot-tempered little thing she is 1 And 
where will she go to ? And you’re a nice sort of fellow letting 
her refuse you. Why didn’t you make her like you, eh? 
answer ! don’t stand staring there.” 

“ Good heavens, unde ! what a thing to ask ! how am I to 
answer such questions as those ? ” 

“And why not? — why not ? my dear , fellow, you must marry 
her What do you suppose I brought you from town for? You 
must make her happy, otherwise they’ll drive her away ; but if 
you marry her she will be my dear niece, and* she shall stay. 
Where could she go to — what could slie do? be a governess? — 
nonsense ! that’s all nonsense — how is she to live until she gets 
a place ? She won’t take a farthing from ffie, nor will her 
father. She keeps the whole family— nine of them. Of course 
T could recommend her — but how can you trust people ? Where 
am 1 to find a family that I could trust her into? All sorts of 
dreadful things might happen to her, she might be insulted by 
some scoundrel — no, no, my head Whirls to think of it — oh 
God! oh God l” * 

“Uncle, ” I said with all the solemnity I could {ouster, “for- 
give me one question* and* don't be angry with me ; for on your 
answer a great deal may depends! batvf a curtate degree of 
right to ask you for an answer, uncle-^” ^ u 
“ Well, what is it/what question? T; x 

“ Tell me now, frankly and truly* as jjefaseyG od, do you or 
do you not feel that you are mow ofr fate m love witj* Nastia 
yourself, and would like to many her ? Itefl is why 
she isdbeing driven out of the place.* 

My uncle made gesture of imi&liehce, 
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“ I ? in love ? why, you are all in one plot against me. 
What did I summqn you for, but to show them all that they 
were on the wrqng scent. Why should I have asked you to 
marry her then I f in love with her ? Nonsense.’** 

“Allow me, uncle, allow me to say my word— I don't ^ce 
anything but good in the suggestion, on the contrary, you would 
secure her happiness by loving her— and God grant you may 
so love her. God give you such a loving counsellor to be at 
your side and help you.’* 

“ But, my dear boy, how can you talk so ? Why do you jump 
to your conclusions so hastily— I have frequently remarked that 
trait in you. Now isn’t it downright unreasonable — your sugges- 
tion ? How can I marry a girl whom I Ipok upon as my daugh- 
ter? Why, 1 should be ashamed to think of her in any other 
light. I, an old man, and she, a sweet rosebud. Thomas ex- 
pressed it in those very words. My love for her is paternal, 
and you want to make out that it is conjugal. She might 
accept me out of gratitude perhaps, but she would despise me 
for it afterwards. I do love her with all my heart — I would 
give my soul for her— darling of my heart, I love her just like 
my own little Sdsha, even more, 1 admit it Sisha is my 
daughter j but «Nastia is toy daughter by adoption of love. My 
lost Katia used to love her ; 1 educated her — did you notice her 
beautiful smile, Sergey ? so coy and lovely ; you think she is 
laughing at you, Jput she isn’t a bit. I thought you would pro- 
pose and be accepted, and that you would both havfe lived here 
with me, and I should have loved you so, loved you so 1 Oh, 
how happy we all should have been together, and I should never 
have left you again, never. Oh, why do all these people 
quarrel and rage with each other— why can’t I set matters right 
somehow once for all ? Oh dear ! oh dear I ” 

“That’s aU verywvell, uncle — but she refused me ” 
“Refu&dp did she?” he repeated thoughtfully ; “do you 
know, I had an idea that she might do that, but no, it can’t be. 
You must haaa mismanaged it— you did it too suddenly, you 
offended.hef— perhaps you paid her some/tupid compliments, 
or something of that sort ? It can’t be — Sergey, tell me all about 
it again, carefully, evety word." 

T but' when I came to repeat how Nastia hgd wished 
to Savejahele fromthe marriage with Tatiana Ivanovna by with- 
drawing beraelS he gave a bitter laugh. 

“Save tote until to-morroa^” he cried, 
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“ You don’t mean to tell me, uncle, that you are going to 
marry Tatiana ?" I cried, in great alarm, 

“And how else do you suppose I bribed them to l^ave 
Nastia alone ? to-morrow J am to make Tatiana a formal pro- 
posal.” * * 

“ And you agreed' to this ? ” * 

“ What was to be done, my dear fallow ? I had to do it 5 it 
baoke my heart but I agreed to do it. To-morrow I make a 
pioposal ; and it’s to be a very quiet wedding, quite a family 
affair j you are to be best man, schthat they can’t turn you out 
before the time. Oh dear ! what’s to be done? I can’t help 
it — they tell me 1 must do it for my children’s sake-^nd what 
would one not do for one’s children ? Besides, I daresay they 
aie quite right, J can’t 'sit still and do nothing for the family all 
tny life.” 

“ But, my dear uncle, she’s mad? I cried, beside myself with 
sorrow and despair. 

“No, no! she’s not mad, oh dear no, she’s been a little un- 
fortunate, that’s all. What’s to be done, ipydeafr fellow? 1 
would gladly marry someone with more whs ; but, well, she is 
a good, kind-hearted, generous woman, at all events, and, be- 
sides, I can’t help it. They mean well by roe, find 1 feel that 
sooner or later they are sure to piake roe many her; so it was 
bettei to agree now than to have more rows about it, and then 
have to agree all the same later on. I tell you, Sergey, candidly, 
I am downright pleased in some measure ; jjbq see it’s such a 
weight off one’s shoulders to have decided definitely. I see the 
finger of fate in it ; and then Nastia stays with us ; at least, I 
made that stipulation ; but now, you say, she wants to go of her 
own accord. Oh, curse it all, she sha’n’t ge^look hem, Sergey, 
just wait a moment or two here,” uncle ade&o with determina- 
tion, “ I shall be back directly.” 

“ But wherqtoie you off to, uncle? % 

“ I may see ner somewhere, Imust Sfrg^it shall be ell 
arranged, 1 give you my Word, a»&ygd shell tafflrjy her, I insist 
upon it.” * . v ^ * ’ -* 

My uncle rushed but of the room Isut dio nob turd’ towards 
the mam house ; he went into the gartjew. Scratched huh out 
of the wiqdow, ...» -■» *' ‘ * - 
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XII. 

T STAYI^jafld waited all alone, What In intolerable 
J ■‘positioifflHwa.s in, I thought ; here was 1 refused by this 
girl, and my uncle still insisting upon my marrying her. The 
thoughts chased each other confusedly through my biain ; ^ie 
recollection of Misinchrkoff and his suggestion* kept returning 
and rioting through it ; unde-must be saved at any cost 5 had I 
not better go and look for Mfcinchikoff and tell’ him all about 
uncle's 'latest departure? But where had uncle gone tes? he 
said he was going to look for Nastia, and his went into the 
garden; the idea of a $pcret rendezvous between them got into 
my head-— it gave me an unpleasant impression ; T remembered 
what Misinchikoff had said about an improper intimacy; how- 
cvej> I dismissed the idea of such a thing, the suspicion was an 
unworthy one; uncle could never practice deception, that was 
quite clean _ t 

My agitation increased with every moment. I stepped out 
into the garden gnd, without thinking of it, went down the 
same path, iqto the dark distance of which my uncle had 
disappeared. The moon fcad risen now; and, besides, 

I knew the garden so well of old that I felt no fear of losing 
myself in it When I* came to the old summer-house, 
which Stood on the brink of the pond, 1 suddenly heard voices 
inside. * 

I Cannot express how painful a sense of dismay assailed me 
at this moment 1 stood as though turned to stone. I felt 
sure that it was my uncle and Nastia. 

I decided 10 continue my walk past the summer-house, sooth- 
ing my P^lp&hf «hame with the reflect on that 1 was walking 
with ipy uSuaT footstep and was not attemptitWo eavesdrop or 
do anything underhand. * 

* Suddenly. ypu toe unmistakeable sound of a kiss, 
followed fiy a ffew animated words, and immediately following 
thatihgaiti, a .shill woman’s cry; a mdment after a female 
fdrtAf-qatl In a white dre$s flitted past n»e like a shadow. I 
dee with her hands in order to prevent 
dpubl I had been observed (tom the summer- 
'aN#- what was my amazement when 1 recognised 
Oep 4 f$t fusbfng. dot -of the summer-house after the startled^ 
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lady ! Obnoskin who, according to Misinchikoff, had left the 
place some hours ago. 

Obnoskin, on his part, was considerably “takpn aback to see 
me ; his usual effrontery vanished at once. / 

,r I beg your pardon,” he blurted out, * I — l wasn't expecting 
to see you here.” ' * 

“ Nor 1, you,” I replied, “especially as I heard you had gone.” 

Oh, no, I didn’t go away, I merely escorted my mother a 
short way. Bu't^ may I come down on you for a piece of great 
generosity ? Will you be the besttfellow in the world ? " 
“How?” 

“ There are occasions whep one hone&t man is obliged to 
have recourse ttt another honest man in order to have his, so to 
speak, finest feelings recognised ; you fallow me, of course ? ” 

* “ I’m afraid I don’t in the least.” 

“ Did you observe the lady who was in the summer-house 
with me?” * 

“ Yes, I saw her, but did not recognise her." 

“Oh, you didn’t recognise her! Well, that laSy I shall 
very soon be able to Call my wife.” 

“ I congratulate you, I’m sure. But what can / do for you ? ” 
“ Well, one thing at least ; preserve the strictest secrecy as to 
your having discovered myself aqd a lady in this place.” 

“ Who could it have been ? ” I thought, “ surely not — I beg 
your pardon,” I added to Obnoskitr; “but I think you must 
excuse me giving you my word to that.” ° 

“ Oh, but do, for goodness sake, think of my position,” he 
entreated ; “it’s a secret. Some day you too may be engaged 
to a girl, and then I — ” 

“ Hush * who’s that coming ? " 

Where ? ” Undoubtedly, about thirty yards pff there was 
the shadowy form of a man approaching us, « 

“ It’s Thomg| Tomich, I’m sure,” said Obiwasktp, trembling 
in every limb. know Mm by h\s footstep. Good heavens ! 
and there are steps coming from the other side too. Listen*! 
Well, good-bye, thanks very much— be mum.” 
Obnoskin disappeared. 

A minute later my unde stood before me as though he hAd 
risen up out of the earth. ' ' * 

“ Is that you ? ” he said, “ AD is tost, Sergey, &I1 is tost ! ” 

I observed that he, too, trembled from head to foot, * 
“What is lost, uncle j? ” 
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“ Come along, 0 he said, and seizing me by the arm he 
dragged me after him ] he was panting and greatly excited. 
All the way to dhe* house he never said a word, and did not 
allow me to spea^ either/ When we arrived in myeoommy 
uncle was as white as a corpse, and the first thing that 
he did was tomittt. I sprinkled him with water. Something 
terrible must have happened, I thought, for such a man as my 
uncle to be affected in this way. > 

“Unde, uncle, what is it? " I cried, at last. • 

“All is lost, Sergey. Thomas Tomich caught yie in the 
garden with Nastia, and exactly at the moment when I was 
kissing her.” . 

“Kissing her in the garden?” I cried, staring at the colonel 
in amazement. 

“Yes, my dear boy, in the garden I went to find her if I- 
could, and to talk her over and reason with her, about yourself 
you know. And 1 found she had been waiting a whole hour 
for me at that little broken garden seat behind the pond She 
often mhetl me there when she has anything 10 talk about” 

“Often, uncle?” 

“Yes, nearly every night of late ; but I think we must have 
been watched, ^specially by Miss Peieplitsin ; so for the last 
four or five days we have avoided these meetings ; however, to- 
day she required to see me about something or other You 
know yourself there was need enough for us to meet to-night. 
Well, I went tofthe old rendezvous in half hope to find her 
there, and^-She had been waiting an hour for me. She wanted 
to speak to me." n 

“Good heavens, uncle! What dreadful rashness. Why, 
didn’t you Know dial you were watched? " 

“Ye6> of ooursej but it was a critical moment, Sergey, and 
it was &b^plufely accessary that we should exchange views. 
You See wt^dwf not look at one another imlhe day time ; 
when she's in one corner of the room I take care to stare into 
the other, and pretend to be unaware of her existence, but in 
the evening we come together to have a chat.” 

“ Well, go on, uVte I* 

“I hadn’t time to say much to her, my heartbeat so fast 
and Icmdd not help my eyes filling with tears. Well, I began 
to talk^^c^’latomarrying yourself, and she said, 'You do 
n« lo9fm.it all, I suppose? You evidently do not see,’ and 
with that She suddenly flung herself on my neck, put both her 
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amis round me, and sobbed and cried, ' 1 only love you,’ she 
said, * and I will not marry anybody else. I have loved you 
for a long while, but I cannot marry ^you. To-morrow I shall 
leave thiyplacc, and I shall go to a convfent.y’ 

“Good God! did she really say that? Well, zo oh, uncle. 
What happened neat ? n 

“ I looked up, and there was Thomas before us. t Where had 
he; come frog) ? He jjpiely could not have been hiding among 
the shrubs in older to' be a witness to our interview ?” 

“ Scoundrel 1 " 

“Well, I remained rooted to the spot, Nasjtja ran off, apd 
Thomas stalked past me , but he looked back and threatened me 
with his' finger. Qh, Seigey, think what a row there’ll be to- 
morrow 1 ” 

“ Of course. I quite realise that ! * 

“ But do vou realist” he cried in despair, “do you realise 
that these people <ue trying to ruin, shame, and dishonour her? 
'They are only looking for some plausible opportunity of fasten- 
ing dishonour upon her m order that they may turn bef out of 
the house. Well, and hcie is their opportunity. They have 
alieady spread a rumour of too intimate relations between her- 
self and me. The blackguards have gone so «far as to state 
that she has had love passage with Vidoplassoff. It’s all 
the Perephtsin, you know, who spreads these things. What’s 
to become of us now? What will happen to-morrow? Surely 
Thomas won't publish it?” 4s * 

“ He most assuredly will, uncle 1 ” * 

“ If he does— if he dares to repeat a word of what he saw,” 
said the colonel, biting his lips and closing his fists— but no j 
1 don’t believe it. He won’t do it. He’s too g&ierQus a 
fellow for that ; he will be merciful to her'.” 

“ Meiciful, or unmerciful,” I said With decision, “tone thing 
is very certain, you must make Nastia a proposal tof 'Carriage 
to-morrow.” * * . . < < 

Uncle looked at me but did not move or speak. 

“ You must understand, my dear uncle* that if this stogy 
were to get about, the ^rl‘s iwwitahonnyOuld^be compromised. 
Do you realise that you mUffc anodpatesuch amdimsitoss quipkly 
as possibly so that 1 jbf lmm«{ bnfvdy 

and proudly? Yon twist tp htfi mmfci w&upwt 

all their arguments and j| Ifthomaa fa&g.tg jfa 

in his word ****** felrw £ >n tSkw^ * 
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“ My dear felloe,” cried my uncle, “ I was thinking of that 
very thing as I came along here just i\pw ! " 

“ And what did yoli decide upon ? " 

“ Exactly as ydu suit I had made up my mind before I 
began to speak to you,*! * '* » 

“ Well dhn?, uncle, three cheers ! ” and I fell on h« neck and 
hugged fiinu We spoke long and seriously. 4 1 put before him 
every concdvatite, prguwent for his marrying Hastia— *11 of which 
1 am quite dure he Well understood without my assistance. I was 
happy and radiant How easily duty — the sense of duty-led 
* my good UUCle to actioH" j.jaat* for this sense nothing would 
have madfthim mor'e, I still could not see my yay 

out of the dilemma We had got ourselves into j how would it 
all etid ?* I felt 'quite confident that uncle would never leave 
undone What he had once made up his mind was his absolute 
duly j but would be have strength to go through with his pro- 
jected Raskin spite of all opposition from the home tyrants } 
At atl events I would do my best (and began at once) to sup- 
port and CncoUlage him with all the youthful ardour and zeal 
I could bring to bear upon him. “ Well," I said, “thank God 
that all is settled and your last doubt vanished 1 You see a 
thing has happened which you did not at all expect, but which 
everybody else foresaw as a probability and observed as a fact ; 
I mean that Naatia has fallen in love with you. In the face of 
this truth you could surely never so act that her puie love 
would Return disgftced to her bosom, to be a lasting reproach 
and shame bdth to her and to yourself? ” 

“Never, never, my dear fellow, certainly not! But is it 
really possible that I am to be so tiuly happy at last?” cried 
my good old Uncle, throwing himself on my neck. “ Why is it 
that w she loy*s me-f-hbw has it come about? What have I 
. done!? 1’rp stint tlfem’s nothing about n j that a girl would 
fell in love wjjh- Why, Pm an old man compared to her. I 
never should hive believed it— clatlirtg, aagel of light that she 
is { 1 sax, Sergey, yoq asked me just now whether 1 was in 
lovejw%*jtff4 1*4 yog any idea about it?” 

J.mtpMy saw, my.dear uncle, that 1 you were about os 
much jnllove ait n|ts» can be— that’s all. You loved, and 
knew fm&Mk own feelings. Good heavens I to think 
of dTCjtoe W marry her, splely in orttea to have 

her* for nthee, and that sbe might be near you at all 

timet." ' 
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“ And you, Sergey, can you forgive me, old fellow?" 

“ Oh dear yes, uncle 1 ’* 

The good old min embraced me again.’ 

“ Buuyou must take care, uncle," I contained, “for every- 
one will be against you. You will have to stand up and defy 
the whole lot of them — mind, and that not later than to- 
morrow.” 

^ “ Yes, yes, to-nltnnow," he replied, thoughtfully.^ “We’JI* 
seize the nettle boldly and manfully, with generosity but at 
the same time with sturdiness— ryes, that’s the word' — with 
sturdiness.” * 

“ Don’t funk out of it, uncle,' vdb know." 0 

,f No, no ! I sha’n’t be afraid Only — I don’t quite know 
how to begin.” 

“ Oh, don’t think of that now — sufficient for the day. To- 
morrow will be time enough — just be as calm as you can and 
take things as they come, and, mind, if Thomas says a word 
kick him out of the house, at once, and pulverize him." 

“Oh, can’t we manage without turning him off, Sergey? 
Look here, this is what 1 intend to do ; I shall go to him 
early to-morrow morning and just tell him everything as I have 
told you now ; he must understand me — he must, he can't help 
it, for he’s a generous-hearted fellow, Sergey, a noble-minded 
man, indeed he is. But I’ll tell you what does bother me a 
good deal, and that is, that mother may have taken it into her 
head to tell Tatiana that I was going to propose to her to- 
morrow ; it would be so dreadfully awkward,” • 

“ Oh, don't bother yourself about Tatiana, unde,” I said. I 
thought it better at this point to tell him about the scene at t 
the summer-house with Obnoskin. Unde was immensely sur** 
prised. I did not say a word about Mismchikoff’s designs. 

“ Extraordinary woman 1 ” he cried, “ % really most extras 
ordinary woman ! poor thing i they all butt around her and * 
hope to profit by her-*sit»plicity. Surely it wasn* Obnoskin?,' 
why, he drove away I I am very much surprised^ Sergey — it is . 
a most unexpected departure this 1 But are you quite sure- 1 — , 
7 «wr it Tatiana Ivanovna?” 

I told him that 1 did not see her face, but that from certain ' 
characteristics I was convinced that the woman I saw was 
Tatiana. ' ' . + •’ 

“ Hum i wasn’t it somer little affair with one of the servants, 
and you thought you recognised Tatiana,? Wasn't it Diaha, 
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now, the gardener’s daughter ? she’s an insinuating sort of girl 
— and she has been observed, certainly— but no ! he said he 
was going to marry her, didn't he? so that won’t do I Strange * 
it really 1 $ most strange l" * «' m 

At lgst we separated, I embraced my uncle, « 

“ To-morrow,” he Said, ^to-moirow all will be ’settled; 
before you are out of bod the whole thing will be cut and 
dried. 1 Shall go in Thomas early and set the whole thing 
before him boldly, I shall tell him everything as 4 would to n$ 
Own brother— goodnight, Sergey; get to bed, you look so 
tired, I sha’n't sleep a wink all night.” 

He disappeared. I lay down at once tor I was as tired as a 
log, iMiaa been a hard day for me. 1 had some difficult/ in 
getting to sleep, however, lor 1 had so much to think about. 
But strange as were the varied lmpiessions elbowing each other 
through my brain just before I tell asleep, there was yet a 
more striking impression awaiting me foi the moment ot 
waking 
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CHAPTER 4. 

1 SLEPT very souhdly, and had no dreams. Suddenly, I was 
aware of a twenty-stone weight on my feet I gave a cty 
and woke up. It was daylight, and the sun shone brightly in 
at the window. On my bed— at more correctly, on my tit — 
sat Mr. Bachchdef. There was no doubt of it; this was cer- 
tainly he. Extracting my legs as best I could from under his 
vast pei son, I sat up in bed and stared af him With the stupid 
incredulousness of a half-wakened man. 

“And he must needs lose time staling at niej” cried the pon- 
derous gentleman. “Don’t stare like that; get up — quick. 
I've been trying to wake you for the last ba&hOur, Come, rub 
your eyes and wake up properly.” < 

“ What's the matter? W^iat time is it?' 1 
“ It’s early still, my good fellow j but she hasn’t waited for 
the daylight. Get up, quick. We are off— ML? chase.” 
“Who? What?” * ft ' 

“Why, our ajtiiable lunatic, she’s eloped' "She, went off be- 
foie daylight, and here am I wasting t m pfeoicttis hours trying 
to get you awake. * Get up, mympud, evenjour uncle « wait- 
ing for you.” i , 4 

“Whom, and what are you talking about?” X ash<$ with 
some impatience, half guessing thSe truth all ,kh9 suite not 
Tatiana Ivanovna surely ? " , 

* Yes, of course I am. Who else? 
would happen, and* they? wouldti'fc 
name’s-day present for the 
‘ Amur,’ and so <u#<>ur runs 
sort of fellow he is 
beard.” 
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Misinchlko& ' < Wbw Mbriochikoffitis a capital godd follow ; lie’s 
coming yptorns m w* . * 

“Wtotf;” X,sask|> jumping % f'do you mean to say it's 

obm»8|dft?5 •'* * t i; 1 •* > 1 ' • 

“ Good beaveps t, what a ftism you are 1 you take an hour to 
bring to your iajttfj gftd then'ybh woflft believe what a follow 

says to yOU. ,,C<»ne, you*4 fetter get up and put your things 
on} instead of jabbering 'here, Unless ‘you wish«to be left be- 
hind. We'ye touted Uoje enough over you already, and time 
Is goJ&JUst ribw,” .afra 1 tb$ good map left the room in a state of 
v considerable irritatibrn 

AMaed wgto t ihb pews, f dressed as fast as l could fcnd 
nisH^d's downstairs, thinking to find my uncle over at the 
lioUse i'btfo the" fomiiy were all asleep still, and knew noth- 
ing of the Occurrence. I came across Nastia at the fiont 
door. ■•'She was hastily got up in a sort of morning dressing 
gown. Her haft was pot artanged for the day. It was clear 
that she bad just jumped put Of bed, and was waiting for some 
one Ot the threshold. w Tell me, is it true that Tatiana Ivanovna 
has eloped with Mr, Gbnoskin ? ” she inquired She was pale 
and frightened, -and spoke in a broken voice. 

“So they sayv I amripoking for uncle. We arc off in pur- 
suit.* - i • 


“ Oh, bring imt back, bring her back, quickly t she is lost if 
you do hot bnng'bfer.” 

“jEhft where is uncle?” 

"Probably at. the stables, where the carriage is being got 
ready. I was waiting for him here. Listen j I want you to tell 
him ftpn* tpe that I Wish to leave to-day ; I have quite made up 


my foipjd s M/foth$ Will 'take me, and we din start very soon. 
AIM* Ibsrnows {^failover/' So saying, .be gazed wildly at me 
and Spdd^dy buAa'Il.jto tears— it looked very like hysterics. 

“G&d® cfthdatdUm^ do be calm 1 I assure you all this is 
for d # is. Nastia, Nastia! what « the 

UrtNfctd* 1*4 ’A !' "J>im 

** said. “ I donk know what's the 

matt«^iit|| thfc/ '4?J^bed dee^y, and pressed nay hands 

At bdhw outside, and she left me 

in ctiaK'^^^pnwl ifostaws without finishing her sentence. 

t foamt mrfcoi ^Mm pha, that is, unde, Uachcbeef, and Mis- 
inchikoft^ln wtSW^md^t toe stables. * Fresh hopes had 
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been potto Bachch^efs carriage ; everything was ready for a 
start; they were only waiting forme. - i 

“ There he is 1 ” shouted my aside when" I made my appear- 
ance. , “ Have you heard ?” be added, looking at me with a very 
stringe expression of face. Alarm, bewilderment, and at the 
same lime a sort of hope were struggling for the mastery in 
look, voice and movement. • He was evidently conscious that 
tips was a turning point is his destiny. 

I was made iwaie of all the details at once- Bachchdef had 
set out from his house at earliest dawn ia order to be in time 
for early sendee at the monastery— which was spme three miles 
from his place. Just at the turn into the 'high read he ob- 
served a tarantass whirling along at full speed with Tatiana 
and Obnoskin inside it. Tatiana, evidently frightened and 
ciying violently, called out and stretched her hands towards 
Bachcheef, as though entreating help, as the vehicle disappeared. 

“ And as for the scoundiel himself,” Bachchdef continued, 
“ there he sat, neither dead nor alive, and trying to hide him- 
self But I was not quite so green as all that.” 

Kachchdef had not wasted a moment ; he turned his horses’ 
heads out way and came to StepdncbtkoC Arrived there he 
had awakened uncle and Misinchikoff, and las^t of all, myself. 
We decided to stait off immediately. , 

“ Fancy — Obnoskin, eh ? Onnoskirt 1 " cried my uncle to 
me 11 Who w ould ever have thought it ? ” 

“ Nothing is surprising from such a blackguard as Obnoskin,” 
said Mismchikoft with the wildest sudden accessfof rage j hut 
he no sooner caught my eye than he turned aside. 

“ Now then, are we going to stand here jkbberidg all day ? ” 
asked our fat friend, climbing into the carriage, v 
“ Yes, come along, come along l” cried undid./ 

“ It’s all for the best, this, uncle,” I whlsgared? "“dp you See 
how nicely it all fits in ? ” < ' - 

“ Ah, hush 1 hush l thav’s not right sfypud .besraes, my dear 
fellow, the) ’ll be driving ds^awaynbw^r * ^certainty, <mt of 
spite, because their plan Juts failed^* Tt; 'dijt be a dreadful 
business so far as I*can see,*^ I 
“Well, are we going, or Mtiil yre order *stime victuals, and 
have a nip of vodki ? " askto , We all 

jumped in at once and drove vSt f 
At first we all sat silent. Undle gave ipe look* 4f fajtsBi- 
gence, but did not like talking to trip befo^merybody, , JBrisry 
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now and then be would relapse into a reverie, tben suddenly 
rouse hhqtelf dace jnore, shiver, and took around him. Misin- 
chikoff ware |i$ usual calm demeanour; be smoked his cigar, 
and pot op thfe air of a pwn suffering for righteousness! sake. 
IloweveV, • B&cftcheef whs noisy enough for the whole party; 
he growled, and frowned, and raged, and grew crimson m the 
face, *6ver and over again, and nothing would pacify him. 

“Are you. sure they have gone to Mischmo?”'askod my 
uncle at last. “ Ids a little village fifteen miles off,” he ex- 
plained to m& “an$*belongs to a retired government clerk who 
is a very bad charae|er, so I ate told*— well, and he is supposed 
to be helping .Qhooskin in this business.” , 

“ Of course be i&” cried Bachchdef; “but probably they’ve 
got aWay from t^iere by now, while we wasted three hours 
dawdling about toe place,” 

“ Don't be alarmed,” said Misinchikoff, “ we shall catch them 
all right*" , 

“ Catch them ! Yes, of course, they'll wait for us, won’t 
** they ? ” , 

“ We shall cAtch them, they won’t have had time to take any 
stepk yep" said unde. 

“Take aoy^tepst She stepped away very neatly, did your 
innocent and harmless little fr^nd,” shouted Bachchdef. 

“ But, look here, she’s over age,” I cried. “ We can’t bring 
her back if she doesn't want to come.” 

“Yes, but She tail} come back, you needn’t be afraid of 
that,” said uncle ; “this means nothing with her. No sooner 
shall we kppeat On the scene than she will want to come back 
at once. Wo can’t leave her, my good lellow, like this- -a sort 
of sacrifice to the irony of fate — it’s our duty as it were, to — " 

** Ovet age liV*of courseeho is — but she’s a fool, a downright 
fbol l Why,, f W4»t into her room accidentally the other night, 
and there dp tens dancing the schottische before the gloss with 
her a idesy-dressed up ferity too — tfu ! I saw how 

M But the poor thing? "I /aid, rather timidly, 

“she ft, Wmp , 8Q| , h* the mo»t robust intellectual health. It 
seenarid tad Obnoskin is the one'to blame.” 

SdteBectual 'health, what nonsense. She’s 
simply, a firo). 'As for Obnoskin, whatb the good 
«f taPrfrti abaa£> tSm? We all know what he is. He’ll get 
hold of tie hrinwy, And then he’ll laugh at her." 

* | 4 *■ 
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pod of those daydreams and phantasies in which she had but 
bathed before. Herdreams had received & half fulfilmftrit — why 
should not k« turn ttp too ? She did not argue It thus* but she 
believed that oh would appear. And while a waiting — the 
ideobMftdwds of caaaljers, and knights, and officers, and poets, 
and nobles froth all pants of the world, with beards and with' 
out, Spaniajds and not Spaniards (but she liked Spaniards best) 
were ever-about hey and never left her, paying then homage 
and dying for love *t her feet. She was but a step frdrn 
the lunatic asylum now 1 * 

Incidents m her actual life became merely items of the 
life of h§r imagioadon j if she looked at a man^he fell m love 
with her } if anyofoe happened to pass her, be was a Spanfard ; 
did any one die, it was fof love of her ! The fact that men 
like Obtooskin ready did now begin to court her acted, of 
course, as confirmation of hei hallucinations ; besides Obnoskin 
there were Misinchikoff and a dozen others Foot 1 atiana 
never even suspected that these men were after her money. 
She was convinced that at thcrbeck of some unseen power all 
men and worded had of a sudden thrown aside the evil and 
put on the good-^that they aU had become kind nnd affectionate 
and joyful, -ffe had not Sfiwyet tumed up, but there was no 
doubt thatMptfjd come, and meanwhile life was not at all bad, 
and was «MpU of pleasufes and kind people fh$t she 
could weft wait So Tatiana waited, ate bonbons and lead 
novels; these latter, however, only heated her imagination, add 
were generally thrown away at the second page or so, for the 
first few 'lines’ were quite enough to set her own lively imagina- 
tion working, though, likely enough, they were nothing more than 
descriptions of places or persons, or even of somebody’s dress. 
Sb<r Wki cddtmUtUy ordering new hats, gowns, lacc, ribbons, 
frower^'bonhoHsf fad little dogs, and 'vent roes* of the night 
tiying-odhjf*' 'finery before the looking-glass Soon after her 
was discovered to.be a relation of the 
fainfe ; fag; i yon perfectly certain that Mis. General invented 
swngfyl&r'tbe sake of getting, tu it were, pos- 
session of .Tkthnray With the firm intCndon of marrying her to 
w0*Ot|ej# wsake of hey money, 

O’clock when we reached the village of 
tittle place some three miles off the high 
rdad^^bu^j^jtollow. Six or seven peasants' huts, black 
with Kifhke. badly thatched with dirty straw, 
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seemed to stare uncomfortably arid Oiscoui teously at the 
approaching guests ; there was not a scrqp of gaidctt or any 
green thing within a quarter of a mile. Poor Tatiana could not 
have been very romantically impressed by the first sight of her 
ndw home. The manor house consisted 6f a long log hut with 
six windows all in a row, and hastily and badly thatched with 
straw ; the yard had no railing of any kind round it, and in a 
corner of this yard stood Obnoskin's tarantass. 

We came down on the guilty couple as quietly as snow falls 
on the head, and when we drove up to the house we heard 
cries and wailing proceeding from an open window. 

The first person we met was a barefooted hoy, who ran away 
from us the moment he caught sight of us. 

In the first room, upon a long Turkish divan* covered with 
some kind of cotton stuff, sat Tatiana Ivanovna, in tears. 
Seeing us, she gave a scieam and covered her face with her 
hands. Alongside of her, stood Obnoskin, frightened and 
bewildeted to a terrible extent; so much so, that lie came 
hurriedly forward to press our hands, as though he was de- 
lighted to see us. Through the open door, leading into the 
room next to this, one could justaatch a glimpse of a woman's 
dress ; somebody was evidently listening and toofcing through 
some apertuie invisible to ourselves. Thereat not seem to 
to be any people belonging to the house ; tbey'were all hidden 
a|ray, probably. 

4 There she is— the traveller ! ” cried Bachcudef. u Covering 
her face with her hands, too.” 

‘‘Moderate your transports, sir. Such manners are by no Means 
seemly. No one but the colonel has a right to speak at this 
moment , we arc all mere outsiders," said Mtsinchikoff, cuttingly. 

My untie dirled a severe look at Bachchdefi, and, as though 
lie did not remark Obnoskin who had (advanced towards him 
with outstretched hand; stepped forward SUaighfc to Tatiana 
Ivanovna, who still sat covering her face wttb her hands, and 
m the gentlest topes he could asSpae and with sincere sym- 
pathy wntten in evejy line Urdus fejbe* sgi&to hen 

*• Tatiana Ivanovna, we ad love yob so well and esteem you 
so highly that we have come oufselvef to inquire as to your 
intentions. Would $oa like to* drive-} JWC&W Stepiachikoff 
with us? It is Iliushtfc name-day, mA&y* ‘-Mother is waiting 
most impatiently for you, and SAsJp *nd <NastSa nayrbefen 
ci)ing foi you all the morning 1 ,? * 
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Tatiana timidly raised her head and looked at him through 
her fingers ; then, suddenly bursting into team, she rose and 
threw herself on his shoulder. 

“ Oh, take m» away from here, take me away~away«-quick 1 
take me as .quickly turnip can 1” * 

“ Hm i she's had enough Of it already,” whispered Bachchdef, 
pinching my atm. * , „ * 

“Then, the matter is at an end* said my uncle drily tq 
Obnoskiiv and hardly looking at him. “ Tatwlha Ivanovna, 
will you take my arm ? shall we go?" 

A Sutter was audible behind the door at this moment, and 
the door seemed to open a little wider. . 

“ Allow me-— if we look at the question from another point 
of yie^” said Obnoskin, who was much confused, and kept 
looktftg at the half-opened door, “ this action of yours, colonel, 
in my house, is— and, besides, here am I bowing to you, and i 
declare you do not even return my bow.” 

“Excuse me/' returned my uncle “ Your action in my house 
was a very shabby action, indeed , besides whir h, this house is 
not yOurs. You have heard Tatiana Ivanovna does not wish 
to stay here another minute. Wlnt else do you desire ?— now 
— not a word,, please. I beg you, paituularly, to avoid all further 
discussion — yow'ill find that course by far the roost profitable 
for youftelf,” Uncle looked very Severely at Obnoskin, 

But the latter had sunk into such an unenviable state of 
confusion of mina that he now began to talk the most un' 
expected and fhconeeivable twaddle. 

“ l >0 not despise me, colonel,” he said, almost crying with 
shame and mortificatioo~and continuing to glance at the half- 
open door ; Jhe spoke in a balf-vihisper and »ecmed anxious 
that sotneonedn'the next room should not hear him. “It was all 
my mother's doing, not mine. I did not do it out of selfishly 
interested msgtves, cplonel; I did it generously, you know. 
Of course, I had interested motives, too, aolonel, but I assure 
you I did it with a t>ol»le aim, col >nel j for { should spend the 
money Weil* I should help the poor ; and then I wanted to 
push pn the movement for the general Enlightenment of the 
country and tot founding a' scholarship at the university. 
TbutodMWd l «aa going to give to my new wealth, colonel, 
and UfV HW yon know-hot for any bad purpose.” 

®fj«a felt sincerely ashamed and confused ; even 
MtsinchiMflt blufdvfid rod,pnd turned away ; as for poor uncle, 
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he was so shocked and uncomfortable that he didn’t know what 
to say. 

‘‘Well, that is quite enough/* he said, qt last w Don’t say 
any more — it’s all right, of course ; anyone might have done 
the saifie thing. Come back* if ym }ike, my dear fellow; 
come to dinner— I shall be glad to set you/ 1 
4 Jhjt Bachch^ef was not quite sq soft 

“ Found a scholarship I ” he died, with scofn. ** A fellow 
•like that founding a scholarship. Bosh ! yoft at rant humbug, 
you; it was your tender heart that led you to do it, I suppose— 
was it ? And where's your mother — hidden somewhere* eh ? 
I’ll cat my head if she isn’t somewhere about here^ behind the 
screen or under the bed, or somewhere.* 

“ Stephen, Stephen ! 99 cried ray uncle. 

Obnoskin flushed up and was about to make some reply or 
protestation, but before he could open his mouth the door 
opened and his mother, in propria persona, agitated to a degree, 
and with her eyes glaring like burning coal, rushed into the 
room. She was crimson with rage. 

“ What’s all this? what’s going on here ? she cried. u What 
do you mean, colonel, by coming dashing into a respectable 
house like this, with your bodyguard of rag-a-muffms, frightening 
ladies, and giving your orders as though you Vere master here. 
What does it mean, sir ? I flm not mad ye£, thank heaven ! 
colonel. And you, you idiot!” she here addressed her son, 
“ what are you making a fool of yourself 4>efore these people 
for? Your mother is insulted in her own house and before 
your very nose, and you stand still with your mouth open. *A 
nice sort of a young man you are, sir % You are a rag, sir, not 
a man at all ; that’s what it is ! ” 

Where were the gentleness* the fashionable* manners, where 
was the cori ect little eye-glass of yesterday? Madame Obnoskin 
was transformed ; she now appeared m a fiuy* an imm&sfeed 
fuiy! # ' * 

My uncle hardly 'even looked at her. He toot Tatiana on 
his arm hurriedly, and wayfoetet to k&ve the roqm ; but Mrs. 
Obnoskin barred the way, * 

“No, no* sir; you do n$i leave this house so,” she yelled. 
“ what right are you carrying. IvUnovpa Amy by 

force? Are you annoyed that dify not fell * $Mo the 
abominable nets spreti by you aiwFyour mamma and that fool 
Thomas Tomich ? You would like to v^my her yourself to 
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gratify your detestable self-interest ! Excuse me, but we have 
nobler ideas of right and wrong heie. Tatiana Ivanovna, 
being aware of the yile plots against her at your house, herself 
entrusted her person to my son Paul, here. She herself 
begged hint to save her, gc> to speak, from your villainous netsy 
and 6he was obliged to escape* sir— yes, escape — from your 
house, by night Oh yes, she was ! That’s what you drove Inert 
to, at lengp ; isn't it so, Tatiana Ivanovna ? And this being 
the case, kindly explain how it is that you have dared to com*? 
— you and your gang, here— bursting into a respectable house 
and dragging away a noble lady by force, regardless of her 
cries and tears I 1 will not allow it, sir ; I will net allow it I 
am not mao 1 Tatiana Ivanovna shall remain here, bccause'il 
is her wish to do so. Comp along, Tatiana Ivanovna, it’s no 
use listening to these people ; they are your energies, not your 
friends. Qm$ along, don’t be afiaid ; I’ll turn them all out 
in no time.*’ 

“ No, no,” cried the terrified Tatiana ; “ I don’t want to. I 
won’t What sort of a husband would he be for me ? I don’t 
want to marry your son. He won’t do for my husband.” 

“ You don’t wish to marry him!” shucked Mrs. Obnoskin, 
panting with rage; u you don’t wish to 1 You’ve come here 
with him and don’t wish to marry him? In that case, how 
dared you deceive us ? In that tase, how dared you give him 
jour promise and elope with him, and put us to all sorts of 
inconvenience and» expense? Very likely my son has thrown 
up a magnificent marriage for your sake. Perhaps he has lost 
tops of thousands of roubles of marriage pottion through your 
behaviour. No, no; you shall pay for this - you are bound to 
pay. We have proofs. You eloped at night time with him." 

But We did not hear her out ; for, forming ourselves in a 
group around my uncle, with one accord wc moved forward 
iu a body, marching straight upon Mrs. Obnoskin, and so passed 
out into the open air, ’ The carriage v^as l^ady. 

M & is only dishonourable people and scoundrels who act in 
this Way,” shouted WA. Qbnoskip from the .threshold. “ I 
shall hand, in a compwni— ; you shall pay handsomely for this. 
You am going to a shamefttl house, Tatiana Ivanovna. You 
can£ J^ih^y. marry the colonel, you know, for he is living in 
shammss mtitoaibwtth the governess,' upder your very nose.” 

,^ty tatte &f4uH0d and grew very pale, biting his Up hard 
to keep fyf temper down ; he stepped forward to assist Tatiana 
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into the carriage. I went over to the other side of the vehicle, 
and was awaiting my turn to get in, when Obnpskin. suddenly 
turned up alongside of me , and seized my hand. ‘ 

“ AWall events, allow me to solicit your friendship/* he said, 
pressing my hand warmly, with a sort of despairing expression 
upon his face. * > 

“ How, friendship? n I asked, with one foot oh the step of 
4 the carriage. • . & 

“ Oh, I ssfto yesterday, plainly enough, that you were.a very 
superior person ; don’t judge me harshly ; 1 have simply been 
the tool of my mother, and have had no direct part in this 
matter. I assure you 1 have far more taste for literature than 
for this sort of thing ; it was all mother—” / - 
“ Very well, Very well ; good-bye,” l said* 

We were all seated. The horses moved ,pn and away we 
drove, Mrs. Obnoskin’s cries and curses being Edible tor a 
long way down the road; while from every wfodow of the 
house we had just left heads of various unknown persons 
popped out and stared after us with the greatest curiosity. 

There were five of us in the carnage now; butMisinchikoff 
drove on the box. BachchCef sat opposite to,; Tatiana Ivan* 
ovna. The latter was evidently delighted fcfeat we had taken 
her away, but was still crying,. Uncle consoled her as best he 
could. He was very low-spirited himself, add it was clear that 
Mrs. Obnoskin’s detestable insinuations about Nastia had hit 
him very hard. 

HoWever, the return journey would have beSn accomplished 
without the slightest jar, had not Bachch^ef beep with 
Seated opposite Tatiana Ivanovna, he immediately began to 
behave in a most extraordinary fashion. h’Hisp cbuld . not 6it 
quiet ; he jumped about in his place, and blushed pxd grunted 
and twisted ; he grew especially excited* when t^fod to 
console Tatiam, and appeared to Ifockhsplut^y bEside him- 
self, growling like «a boU dog, being ^by somebbd^. At 
last Tatiana herself^ noticing ihat the|fat O^osite her 

was in a very Extraordinary; frame .of* at 
him ; she then glanced kt tis anct 
her umbrella, gently 

“Silly mani n ' 

of manner, and bid* behind tier >r" 

This sally was the last drop |&^ei®Ow. 
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“What?** yelled the. old fellow. “What did you say, 
madamei So you are setting your cap at me now, are 

a it , i . * ^ 

y °“SHly mah, siny man!* cried poor Tatiana; and she burst 
out laughing and clapped her bands with glee. . » 

« st op ealfed BachcWef tti the coachman ; “ stop. 

The \^o|x|>edv , 

Bachchgef huxti^iy Opened the door* 1 and began climbing 

^ ^ ^ ’ p 

« What are you doing, Stephen ? Where are you going to?’/ 
cried uncle, in amazement, 

“N6 1 n<* I’ve had enough of it,* said the old fellow, 
trembling; with rage. u I’m a little too old for that sort ^ of 
thing, nfedame; I don’t cate about your amour games, they re 
not in my line ; I think I’d rather die out here on the high 
road, madatnei if tfs all the same to you. Good-bye, madante— 
commentmm.porirn vowV' 

And, stilus enough, he got out and walked ; and the carnage 
had to gn alongside at foot’s pace. . . .. 

“ Stephen f . don’t be a fool,” cried uncle at last, irritably ; 
“ get ihL We ought to be at home by now.” 

“No, thank you” : he panted, dreadfully outof breath with 
his unaccustomed* exercise. . ' , 

“Drive qn as hard as you can,” said Mismclukoff to the 


driver. ' . , t 

“Nq, no. Whaff are you doing?” cried uncle; but the 
carriage, was testing along fast now, and was some distance 
ahead of Bachch^ef. Misinchikoff’s plan was very successful. 

u Stop, 6j:qp, you villain 1 stop, you cursed villain 1 ” came 
a despairing! voice from far behind. 

*The fat old fellow came panting up at last, with the perspira- 
tion pOuring, down hi^face, taking off his, iiccktie and collar as 
ive Wit Shortly and .gloomily he climbed into the carriage, 
and liave bit^ 4y place, so that he .was .not obliged to sit 
oppo^ife1®rtfaaw- My more ; who, for the whole of the rest 
of theTd#&^(iottld W\l6pk at him without bursting out into 
loud;iaf^it4 and dapping her hands delightedly. He, for his 
part> n^^ ^ud -inothef Word to anyone, and was much inte- 
restWd5*Bf-ith® .the off back wheel of the carnage. 

• we reJtc ^ e< ^ St||»Ujchikoff. .-I. went 

stratfliit 'WWat'' iitrav room in the wing, where Gavrfl soon 
-■ T was just going to put hint, through a 
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course of questions! when suddenly my unde entered and 
sent Gavril out again. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ T *VE just come in for a minute^' he said hurriedly ; i% I 
•A wished to tell you — I’ve just heard that flofle of them 
went to service this morning except Jliusba, Sdeha, and Nastia. 
Mother was fainting, they say, and they had great difficulty m 
restoring her. They arc all to meet in TborUa^s apartments 
now, and they have sent lor me to go too. I don't know 
whether to congratulate "Thomas oi not for his birthday-*~it\ a 
serious question. And how will they take all this business ? it’s 
rather nasty, Sergey ; I have a presentiment that — ” 

“On the conti ary, uncle , 1 9 I hastened to Interrupt him, 
“everything is arranging itself providentially for you. Why, now 
you couldn't inarry Tatiana Ivanovna any how, you know; 
think of the value of that one fact. I was anxious to point that 
out to you all the way home.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear boy ; I know — but sjill — that’s not all ; 
I quite see the finger of Providence in all this, ^5 you say ; but 
I wasn't speaking about that so much — p&or 'Jatiana Ivanovna! 
What a life hers has been, and what a blackguard that Gbnoskin 
is — look at that now ; I'm calling him a blackguard and vet I 
was going to do exactly the same thing^nmty her; but all this 
is digression ; did you hear what that detestable Mrs, ObnCskln 
shouted out about Nastia ?" * • 

“Yes, uncle; I hope you realise now, that these is no time to 
be lost.” • • 1 

“ Of course, of course. We must got the matter done at any 
cost,” replied mv; uncle 5 **the solemn moment has arrive d. 
But, my dear fellow, there was ^one thing that you £nd I for- 
got to consider last night, and that marry thd? that's 

the thing. I thought of it all night** 4 ' 

“ Why, of course, uncle ; didn't she $ty she loved you V 1 
“Yes, but she added that nothing would her to 

marry me. w 4 * 
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“Oh, ray dear uncle, that's only a way of speaking— it means 
nothing. Besides, thp circumstances are vefy different to* 
day.” 

“Do you really think so? I don’t know, it’s a dedicate 
matter — a •’Very delicate matter. ’ Do you know, in spite of atf 1 
the worry and anxiety of my heart all night, I was sensible of a 
most delightful under-feeling of happiness. Well, good bye, old 
fellow, for the present I am late as it is — by thg bye— good* 
gracious 1 wliaf an old fool I am, I’ve forgotten the main thing 
I came to tell y6o. 1 wrote to him last night — to Thomas, I 
mean. I sent him the tetter early this morning and told him 
that I Gilt Ayself bound, absolutely bound, you know, to make*a 
proposal .of marriage to Nastia. I begged him to say nothing 
about what he had seen in the garden, and said that l threw' my 
self upon his generosity of soul to help me, as much as h® 
could, with my mothej Of course, I did not expicss nijsdi 
pioperjy, but I wrote from my very heart and, as it wuc, 
watered the letter with my tears ” 

“ Well ; and haven't you got an answ-cr ? ” 

“ Not yet ; but early m the morning 1 met him at the door 
just before we went off to catch latiana, he was dressed m 
dressing-gown and slippers and ni <htcap He didn’t say a 
word or even IdphMtt roe. I peei ad into his face , but 1 couldn’t 
see that anything was the mattir with lnni ’ 

“ Uncle, don’t, t^ist to him in this matter, he will injure 
your cause.” m 

“No, no, my boy, I don’t believe it,” said my uncle, “T 
don’t — especially as it’s my last hope — he 11 understand, he’ll 
appreciate the position j he’ll fume and scold, I datesay ; but 
when matters crane to the point he will shme out like a peail , 
I’m sure Of it. YOr, talk like this, Seigcy, because you haven’t 
seen him at hie best yet. Good heavens I if fie were really to 
let out my seesft, I really don’t know what I should do ; there 
would, be nothing left to trust in tht wdild. But no, he 
couldn’t be such » blackguard. I am not worthy to button his 
boots— shake your head— I am not lndl^g I ” 

“ Colonel i colonel ! Your mother is asking alter you,” cried 
the shrjtl voice tff Mils Perephtsin, who had probably listened 
to ev^ty wotd had said through the open window. 

“ We Ibi^MrwSS^ife’i^.afl over the house for you.” 

Pin late," said uncle; “look here, do be 
a good feSdw and dress and conie up there too. 1 came here 
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chiefly to .get you to go with me. I'm coming — I’m coming in 
a minute ! ” he shouted. 

Left alone, I thought of my conversation with Nastia this- 
morning early, and was glad I had told uncle nothing about it 
*-it tvouM only have upset hiraeven more than he was already. 

1 foresaw the greatest obstacles to our bold plana# and could not 
for the life of me imagine how uncle would steer dear of them 
and make his proposal to Nastia. I had the fullest confidence 
m uncles goed intentions, but at the same time the strongest 
doubts of his ability to carry them out. 

At all events, there was no time to lose, and it was clearly 
my duty to help him ; so 1 hastened to dress ; buj I Was too 
long coming, I suppose, for all my hastening; bccau$e*befoic 
1 was ready, in came Misinchikoff. 

“ I have come lor you,” he said ; “ the colonel begs you to 
be as quick as you can.” 

“ Come along then.” 

I was quite ready now, and we went out. 

“ What's the news up there ?” 1 asked, as we walked along. 
“They are all in Thomas’s study having a confab,” said 
Misinchikoff. “ Thomas is not in one of his capricious moods, 
but he appears to be very thoughtful, and is not talking at all. 
He even kissed Iliusha, which of course put tfie colonel into an 
ecstacy of joy. He gave us to understand th4t we were not to 
congratulate him upon his birthday, because he had only wished 
to see what we would do. The old woman is quiet too, because ' 
Thomas is. No one has said a word about csir chivy of this - 
morning, because Thomas has not touched upoo it. He has 
not allowed anyone to come near him all th& morning, although 
Mrs. General begged him by all the saints to come and confet 
with her, and even knocked at his door herself till her knuckles 
were bare ; but* he would not let her in, jmd said he was 
praying I or the human race, or something of that sort l 
He is plotting something, that’s very dear froi# his face j but* 
your uncle not being the kind of man to suspect anything from 
anyone’s facial expression, of courdfe he js in a state 
ecstatic delights Thomas’s amiability. He is a downright 
child, is your uncle 1 Iliusha has got up some verses to recite 
and 1 was sent to bring you to the performance/' * ' ' 

“ And what about Tatiana Ivanovna J 
M Well, what about her ? ’’ 

“ Is she there with them ? ” 
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“ No, she is in her room,” said MisinchikofF drily. “ She is 
resting after her journey — and doing a little crying ; perhaps 
she is a little ashamed of herself, too. That governess girl is 
with her just now. I think we are going to have a thunder- 
storm, just look* at those clouds I ” . * • 

I looked overhead and quite agreed with him ; the sky was 
black and threatening. At this moment we reached the 
terrace; 

“ What do you,, think Of that fellow Obnoskiti ? ” I asked? 
for 1 was veiy curious to hear what MisinchikofFs private 
opinion upon our little adrentuie might be. 

“ Don’t ^peak to me about him. Don’t remind me of the 
blackguard 1 ” he cried, stopping, red and furious, aud stamp- 
ing bis foot. " Fool, ass, that he is lo go and spoil my splendid 
idea 1 Listen j of course I’m a fool too for trusting him ; but 
I assure you that if he had managed the business proiierly, 
I could have forgiven him for cheating me like this. Fool, 
fool t How are such people tolerated in society ? Why aren’t 
they sent to Siberia, or sold for galley slaves or something? 
But I am not beaten yet, my good sir ! Because a silly fool 
like that chooses to rob me of an idea and bungle it in the 
execution, I am not to give up proprietorship of that idea ! 
Tatiana must m£rry somebody, it’s her mission ; and the reason 
that nobody has” popped her iiflo a lunatic asylum as yet, is 
because someone may marry her still. Now, I’ll just tell you 
my new idea.” • 

“ Better tell me afterwards,” I said, “ for here we are." 

“All right, I’ll tell you afterwards,” said Misinchikoff with a 
smile. “And now — but where are you off to? 1 tell you we are 
to go to Thomas’s study — you don’t know the way, I see ; follow 
me— this way for the domestic comedy ; it is a comedy, you 
know.” 


CHAPTER III. 

'’T'HOMtAS occupied two large and handsome rooms, both of 
which were furnished fax better than any others m the 
house, * Theresas pretty fresh paper on the walls, silk curtains 
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over the windows, carpets, fire-place, handsome furniture— in 
fact, everything to show the careful solicitude of Thomas's hosts 
towards his august person. * 

Pots of flowers stood in the windows and on little marble 
stands' before them. There was a large table* in the middle 
of the study, with a big ink-bottle ana ti bundle of pens, to 
prove the immensity of Thomas's intellectual labours. * 

1 may mention here that when Thomas left us for a better 
life, we looked through the literary results of his eight years of 
labour among us, but discovered nothing except a mass of un- 
finished rubbish — for instance, the beginning of a historical 
novel which was supposed to refer to Novgorod in tjje 7th cen- 
tury. Then a long and wonderful poem entitled “ Anachoret 
in the cemetery,” all in blank verse ; also an idiotic disserta- 
tion upon the “Nature and Characteristics of the Russian 
Moujik and how to treat him ; ” and, lastly, a novel called 
“Countess Blousky,” which was also unfinished. Nothing 
else ! And yet Thomas had always made my poor uncle spend 
untold sums in journals and magazines, and so on, most of 
which periodicals we found afterwards still uncut I may state 
that 1 very often used to catch Thomas reading French novels, 
but he always hid them if anybody came near. 

There was a gla^s door let into the wall of the study, com- 
municating diiect v iih the yaiM of the house. We found them 
all waiting for us. Thomas Tornich was sitting in a comfort- 
able arm-chair, in a sort of long coat, down to his heels, but 
had no necktie on. He certainly was very quiefeond thoughtful. 

When we came in, he lifted his head and looked inquisitively 
at me 5 I bowed, and he responded with a slight but courteous 
inclination. Mrs. General observing that Thomas had received 
me politely, smiled and nodded her head, too. She was as 
happy as possible that Thomas had taken so little notice of 
Tatiana’s elopement t 0 

Behind her chair, as usual, was the Berepfifcsin, with her 
thin lips compressed, and a nasty smile on her face, rubbing her 
skinny hands one over the other. There were One or two old 
women presentffiiends of Mrs. General, come to congratulate 
her on lliusha’s name-day. My Aunt Proskdvia was huddled 
away somewhere in a corner, and stared thence at Thomas and 
Mrs. General in fear and trembling. My unde was seated in 
an arm-chair with little lliusha standing before him ; he looked 
radiantly happy. 
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Iliusha had a" smart: red blouse on and looke^very pretty 
and neat. S&sha and Nastia were cramming Jiitri with some 
verses brother trfticB he was, to recite/ in : orete* to please his 
father, arid proye the progress he had made in his studies, 

Uncle;, was almost crying for joy; the urbanity of TrJbmas, 
Mrs. GfecraVs amiability, the name-day verses, all combined 
to bringmm to t^e limits of good humour and happiness. 
Sasha, too/ looked as delighted and merry as a little chikl- 
even Nastia smiled to see her, though the govcrfless had come 
in a moment before looking tired and miserable. BacbchCef 
was als^.'there* still s$d and hungry, and apparently determined 
to take n# j&rt in the general good humour and happiness. # 

Old Edgevikin was there too, kissing everybody's hands and 
paying wild compliments as usual. He came up to me with a low 
bow when I entered; he did not look at all as though he had 
come to protect his daughter and to take her away for good. 

“ Here he is t^icried uncle gleefully on seeing us. “ Listen 
here! Iliusha has been getting up sonic verses to recite, I sent 
for you on purpose, and we have been waiting till you came to 
hear him* . Sit down here. Come, Thomas, confess you put 
him up to all this so as to provide a pleasant surprise for his old 
father. I’ dare swear you did.’' 

If uncle coulcf talk like that in Thomas's room, surely all must* 
be well 1 The worst of it was, though, uncle was not the man 
to read faces, as Misinchikoff had said. When I looked at 
Thomas’s face, 1 , ®>uld not help agreeing with the former and 
thinking w^h ^him that we might expect something stormy 
before we had done. 

“Oh* dori’Jt bother yourself about me, never mind me, 
colonel/* fsiud^Thomas, in the voice of a num forgiving his 
enemy. < “ Of course I esteem a pleasant surprise, for it* is 
evidence ofthe g0b4 feeling of your children ; veiscrs arc good, 
top/ even if" we consider simply the practice in pronunciation 
which they aford 5 but I had other things, than verses to think 
of aU the morning/ colonel ; I was on my knees— you must be . 
awairepf it ! however, lam ready to listen to the verses, and 
in the ifceautime I have congratulated Iliuslia^nd kissed him/ 1 
ybu did, you . dtid, Thomas ! but look here v don’t think I 
doubt ^r^peridshii); or anything of that sort! even if I did 
forget^ just then ! Sergey, kiss the boy again— 

look at:hfe',Jasi;iook at that, there’s a boyTor you; eh ? Now . 
theft, |,I .shppbse it’s something solemn, an ode 
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of LomanosdFs, or something of that sort." Unde was simply 
beaming with joy, he could hardly keep still in his chair for 
happiness. ' 

“ No, father, it’s not Lomanosoff,” Cried Sdsha, with difficulty 
restoring her laughter. “ We thought, as you are a soldier 
and have fought the enemy, that Iliusha fad better leiyp some* 
thing about warfare and all that, ’The Siege of Pamba’irs called, 
father." 

' “ The Siegt of Pamba ? hem 1 I don’t recollect it What is 
it, Sergey? What is Pamba? something mythological, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Now, then, Iliusha, off ! ” cried Sdsha. r ’ 

“ For nine years did Pedro Gomez,” began Iliusha, shyly, 
in his little thin clear voice, without any stops— in the usual 
childish style of reciting poetry : 

“ For nine years did Pedro Gomes 
Sit without the fort of Pamba, < 

Simple milk his only victual ; 

Ami the army of Don Pedro— 

Ihousands nine of brave Castilians, 

To a solemn vow obedient, 

Fed on milk and ate no solids 1 ” 

* “What? how — what did they do that fof?” cried unde, 
staring at me in amazement 
“Go on, Uisuha,” said Sisha, “give us some more." 

“ Every day Don Pedro Gomes 
Did bewail his wrctcbed weakness, “ „ 

With his mantle wrapped about him. 

’Twas the eleventh year approaching^ 

And the foe was still triumphant 1 
While of poor Don Pedro’s army 
' Only nineteen men were left" 

“ Oh, what nonsense 1 ” cried uncle, bewildered. <( Why, how 
could that be ? only nineteen men left out of thcwhole a r m y . — 
and a pretty large atony too 1 How can that have been ? " 

Here S&ha could not hold it in any lenger and burst out into 
the most delighted childish laughter ; and though there was not 
much to laugh at in reality, one could not possibly look at the 
child and refrain from joining in. . 

“ Why, father, they are nonsense verses ! * she cried, 
with her little plot; “they are written on purpose to 
people laugh t" 
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** Oh, they ate nonsense verses, are they? " cried unde glee- 
fully, " comic, you m t ean 1 of course, of course, Fsee, and very 
good they are too— feeding a whole army on milk for some 
vow ! What a fool he was to take the vow, wasn't he, Thpmas ? 
YoU see, mother, these aje comic verses ; the best writersVrite 
comic Wtses sometimes ! Don’t they, Sergey?— Well go on, 
Iliusha — what happened then ? ” 

” Only nineteen men could muster, 

So Don Pedro called a council 

And addrestednhem : u Nineteen warriors ! 

Let us take our flags and standards 
Down, and blow our biggest trumpet, 

Stiike our hugest kettledrum, 

And depart from Pamba’s castle 
Though our foe is still inside it, 

And although we have not got it ; 

Por our fame and glory will not 
Suffer, if we court attention 
To the fact that all this time, we 
Haven’t eaten, not so much as 
Any flea might — for we vowed to 
Live on milk and nothing but it. 

And on milk we’ve lived (and died too).” 

“ That’s all, father.” 

“ Finished is it? Well, there was nothing else to be done — * 
was there, Sdsha? Capital, IliusTia ! well done, it was very good, 
my boy. Who put him up to this, was it you, Sdsha ? ” 

“ No, it was JSfefitia. Wc read these verses the other day and 
she said we should teach them to Iliusha to recite on his name- 
day." 

Thomas Tomich had sat as silent as a judge through it all-— 
only a jesting, sarcastic smile curled his lip now and then. 

Uncle was radiant “ I love poets,” he said, “ they are capi- 
tal fellows ; do you jemember, Sergey, I met a literary man at 
your rooms one day ?— he had a very big nose, I remember — what 
did you say, Thomas ?” • 9 

Thomas had laughed aloud at that moment. 

“Oh nothing, nothing! go on, please,” he observed, appearing 
to find great difficulty in repressing his mirtfi l ? N ‘ gc on, colonel, 
IT! havemy say after you're done. Here’s Mr. Bachcheef, listen- 
ing with avidity to hear about your literary experiences in St. 
Petersburg;^ > 

“•Lodkfhet^ Thomas, you’d better not provoke me!” said 
Bachth&f, dishing up with anger and twisting round in his 
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, chair to glare at Thomas with his little red eyes. u What the 
devil have I got to do with your literature ? authors are a set 
of humbugs and gymnasts and nothing mdre 1 ” 

•‘No.no! not at all,” said uncle. “There's Voltaire now, 
lu oilier, cynical and all that, of course, but he was by no 
means a humbug. I can't make out why every one is,gO down 
on poor Voltaire.” 

t Thomas Tomich laughed loud and long, while poor uncle 
stared at him With open mouth, in a state of sad bewilderment 
and c6n fusion. 

“ No. Thomas, you see, I was leading up to the subject of 
magazines and journals ; you were quite right, Thomas, we 
ought to take more of them in, it is simply a case of refusing 
enlightenment as it were ; evciy good son of his country ought 
to do his best —oughtn't he, Sergey? — to improve his mind. 
You know, 1 think the hottest book we've got, in the way of 
science, is that thick one — don’t you know the one I mean ?— - ■ 
it has a yellow cover I remember — ” 

“‘Notes of our Fathciland,’ papa.” 

“ Yes, yes, that's it, ‘Notes of our Fatherland/ What a noble 
title, eh, Sergey? You can picture the whole of the patriotic 
population sitting and writing notes ; it's a splendid book, that, 
and it's so fat, too - you just put your nose into it and look 
at the si/e of it, it'll make your hair curl, my boy ! I know 
I only meant to look at a page or two and I read thiee chapters 
light oft*, and my mouth opened wider ancT wider as I read. 
And do you know what it was all about ? it told'you the mean- 
ing of, for instance, ‘a broom,' *a spade,’ and all sorts of things; 
it told you all sorts of things you didn’t expect, you know, 
about emblems, and all that 1 ” 

I don't know how Thomas would have acted under this last 
sally o uncle's; but just at this moment^ Gavril appeared at 
the door, and with an air of great dejection, stood there, 
silent. , , 

Thomas glanced at him significantly. 

“Is it ready, Gayril?” he asked, in “feeble but determined 
tones. ' 

“ Quite ready, sir,” replied Gavril, in a tragically lugubrious 
voice, and sighing deeply. 

“ And have you put my bundle into the cart ? ” 

‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ Very well then, I'm ready too,” said Thomas, rising from 
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his chain Uncle looked at him in amazement. Mrs. General 
jumped up in great agitation and gazed around the room. 

44 Allow me, now, colonel,” began Thomas, with dignity, 41 to 
beg you to let literary subjects alone for a moment, you shall 
continue your learned remarks afterwards, if you like, w*hc*t 
me. A$ I am now about to bid you farewell for eier , I should 
like to say a few words— last words — before I go.” 

Amazement and terror took possession of all present. # 

44 Thomas, Thomas 1 what's the matter with }ou ? Why — 
where are you going to ? ” cried uncle, at last. r 

“ I sm about to leave your house,” said Thomas, with the 
utmost composure. 44 It is my intention to go forth whitherso- 
ever n*y eyes lead me, and I have engaged a common peasant 
cart for my journey, at my own expense. In that cart now re- 
poses my little bundle— a very small one-just a few favourite 
books, a couple of changes of linen, and nothing more. I am 
poor, colonel, but not for all the world would I now accept 
your gold; as you are awau* I icfused it at your hands yester- 
day—” 

41 For heavens sake, Thomas, tell me what you mean ! ” 
cried poor uncle, as white as a napkin. 

Mrs. Genera^ shrieked and ga/ed despairingly at Thomas, 
with her hands stretched out towards him. Miss Peicplitsin 
lushed to support her; the ofd women sat petrified in their 
places ; Bachch^ef rose heavily fiom his scat. 

44 Now then, th? fun is about to ( onuncnce,” he whispered. 

* At this moiftent the sound of distant thunder was heard ; a 
storm was beginning outside, too. 


CHAPTER !v. 

‘*'\7 , Q'U ask me What I mean by all V.*is, colonel,” said 
J Thomas Tomich,*$olemnly, and as though enjoying 
the general confusion. “ I am astonished at the question. 
Kindly explain to me how you happen to be able to look me in 
the fyce; explain this last psychological problem of human 
shameleSsncss—then I shall leave the house with, at all events, 
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the satisfaction of paying learned - the newest development of. 

, the depravity of mankind.” 

But uncle was not in a position to. ’reply; he' stared at 
Thomas Tomich frightened and bewildered, with open mouth 
and rolling eyes. '■■■ •• ‘ • 

“ Good heavens! what dreadful passions some people have!” 
groaned Miss Pereplitsin. 

“Understand me, colonel,” Thomas continued, “you had 
better let me go out of your house without asking me;qaestions 
and Without ado. In this place even I, a^ipanof mature age 
and knowledge of the world, even I have begun to.be seriously 
alajmed for my moral purity. I assure you any question? you may 
ask me can lead to nothing but your own shame and exposure.” 

“ Thomas Tomich ! " cried my uncle, and .a cold sweat 
stood on his forehead. , 

“ And therefore, allow me to make a few parting Observa- 
tions without entering into any such details, the last words I 
shall ever speak, colonel, in your house. The mischief is 
done, and can't be undone. I hope that you understand what 
I refer to, when I say ‘mischief.’ Yet I pray you once more, 
on my knees, if a single spark of morality be left in your guilty 
heart, stem, I beseech you, the torrent of yoqr evil passions, 
perhaps the pestilential poison is not ablaze over all your 
system, oh 1 quench the fire, conquer it!” 

“Thomas! I assure you you are labouring under a idelu- 
sion 1 ” cried my uncle, gradually coming to' ’himself but still 
trembling with agitation over Thomas’s sudden Announcement 
of his departure. k i , . 

“Yes 1 conquer your passion,” continued as tJuSUgh 

he had not heard my uncle’s .ejaculation. .fe‘{.'3eiie’re : i>me, 
‘whosoever wants to conquer the worid-;$^.’fiiq& 
himself ! ’ that is my invariable rul£. ' _ 
duty is to shine forth like a diamond, among^yoti',. 'icpCAici.ts t 
and what ah example you. are setting ' 

able example, by your low immoral i$y fr' rS^tlfor 
your happiness; but my prayers^c^^^y^^ypttr'B^appiisesa 
lies in virtue.” . . » “ , - vkfelS 

“ Oh, Thomas1-this.isiinp9^iS|^hi^v^wi^jg;1^d^. 
a delusion.. You 
referring to.” 

• “ Therefore, 

Thomas again ignoring .My 'alxtc^e ^ 
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ease and voluptuousness constitute the solemn duty of land* 
lords. Pernicious thoughts 1 Not ease, but work and respon- 
sibility before heaven'and the Czar and the fatherland. You 
must work— -it is youi^Juty. Work like the meanest serf on 
your estate.” * 

“What! must I plough and mow, too?” asked Bachchlef, 
“must t do the mqpjtk’s work on my estate? I also am a land- 
lord.” „ 

But Thomas took no more notice of him* than of my 
unde : * 

“I wiU now say a word ot two to you servants,” he continued, 
addressing Gavril and Thalaley who stood at the door. “Loye 
your masters and obey their orders implicitly, and they will 
love you again. And you, colonel, be just to them and 
sympathetic.” 

“Thonud Tomich! dear dear Thomas! Why are you 
taking leave like this ? ” shrieked Mrs. General in despair. 

“ Well, that’s all I have to say, I think," Thomas continued, 
not even notidng Mrs. General. “ As to details, don’t delay to 
cut your grass, colonel ; and I strongly advise you not to clear 
that forest you think of cutting down ; but I will send you 
my advice on thpse points by post, meanwhile, good-bye all — 
my blessing be on you ; bless y^u too, my child ” (to Iliusha), 
“and heavten protect you from the venom of your future 
passions. Bless ypu, too, Tbs’ dey, and mind you forget that 
improper song — good-hyp 1 all, remember Thomas Tomich! 
Come along, GSvriyputine in the cart.” 

And ThonaA made for the door with dignified composure. 
Mrs-vCi-rfiSral rushed after him and fell on his neck. 

•““■fto, no, Thomas ! I cannot let you go like this,” cried 
my Uncle following him and seizing his hand. 

* That is, you intend' to use force to prevent me ? " asked 
Thomas haugtyily. 

“Yes, fojee if need be," cried uncle, i^embling with agitgtion; 
“ you have said too muph — you must explain your words. I 
tell you* you have misunderstood my letter.”^ 

“ Your letter 1” yelled Thomas firing up afonce, as though 
be had been awaiting this moment for an outburst “ Your 
letter-— be*e it is, here’s your letter ! I tear it to pieces and I 
spit upon ft— there’s your letter. I .trample it under tny feet, 
and m doing so | am performing my solemn duty to humanity. 
There ! that’s what t do with your letter, if you insist upon 
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explanations. Look, look ! 99 and the torn bits of paper flut- 
r tered about the room. V 

“ I tell you, Thomas, you misunderstand me/* cried my 
uncle, growing paler and paler; “I offering her my hand, 
/rh-rmas ; it is all for my own happiness/* . . 

“ Your hand ! you are deceiving this young woman, and try* 
ing to deceive me too, offering her your hand ; just as if I had 
pot seen you with her yesterday, at night time, ana ia the garden, 
among the bashes;" ‘ 

Mrs. General shrieked and fell faintingmtoan arm-chair; 
there arose a dreadful flutter in the dove-cot. Poor Nastia sat 
stjl), pale as death. S&sha, terrified, seized little IHtfsha, and 
stood trembling as though in a fit of ague. 

“Thomas,” cried my uncle, beside himself, “if you reveal 
this secret you will be guilty of the most scoundrelly act in the 
world.” 

“I do reveal the secret,” yelled Thomas, “and in doing so I am 
performing a noble and conscientious act. I have been sent by 
God for the purpose of convicting this sinful world of its filthiness. 

I am ready to take my stand on the roof of the nearest cottage 
and publish your vile act to every person near and to every 
passer-by. Yes, yes ; know it, all of you here present, that 
last night I found him and this young woman, who looks as 
innocent as possible, in the garden, among the bushes.” 

“ Oh, shame, shame ! ” said Miss Pereplitsin. 

“Thomas, I warn you,” cried my uncle, Closing his fists and 
with eyes flashing. • 

“ And he, naturally alarmed that I should have caught^Jiim 
under the circumstances," continued Thomas, “ dared to send 
me a lying letter— tome, an honest and right-minded man— 
justifying his crime— yes, crime — for put pf a hitherto innocent* 
young woman you have made—” * # \ 

“ One more insulting word against her, Thomas, , and 111 
kill ypu— I swear it” • - . - ' * 1 V, f . 

“ I say that word. 1 declare that of a hitherto innocent girl 
you have made a depraved — the most^depfaved of wojtieh,” 
Hardly had Tlibmas spoken the last, wprdVwheh thy “uncle 
laid hold of his shoulder, twisted him ft wisp, 

of straw, and hurled him, ’with all. hi$*fprce^agamsttheglass , 
door leading front the st^dy Into'’ ■ 

was the impetus given to the wretched^^ 'ca^ase'lpf 
the locked door^burst wide open^ and flying 
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head over heels down the six or seven stone steps leading to the 
yard, lay quiescent and at full length on the flags at the 
bottom, accompanied* and surrounded by bits of shattered 
glass. 

“Gavril, pick him up,” cried my uncle, as pale ns deatfc 
“pick him up and put him in the cart, and see that within a 
couple of minutes there’s not a sign of him in or about 
Stepdnchikoff.” 

Whatever may have been Thomas's intentions, f feel sure 
that he never had any idea of this particular form of departure 
from my. uncle's house. 

I will rfbt attempt to describe the first few moments whiqh 
succeeded this exciting scene : the soul-taking sobs of Mrs. 
General* who lay swooning in her chair ; the amazement of 
Miss Pereplitsin at this most unusual exhibition on the part of 
my invariably peaceable uncle ; the “ ohs ” and the “ ochs ” of. 
the hangers-on ; the fright of Nastia, whose father was busy 
wringing his hands over her ; the wild tciror of little S.isha; 
my uncle, in inexpressible agitation, walking up and down the 
room, waiting for his mother to iccover consciousness; and the 
sonorous weeping of Thalaley-- all this formed a scene which 
may be imagined but cannot be desc ribed. I will only add 
that at this moment the threatening thunderstorm burst over- 
head, the claps came louder afid oftoner, and a heavy rain 
rattled against the windows. 

“ This is a prettjf sort of a holiday,” whispered Bachchcef to 
me. • 

“ A bad business,” I said, beside myself with agittftion ; 
“but at all events they've kicked Thomas out, and they're not 
likely to take him back now.” 

* “ Mamma, are you better ? can you listen to me ? ” asked my 
uncle, stopping in frqpt of Mrs. General's *-hair. 

Mrs. General raised her head, and looked beseechingly at 
her son ; she flkd never seen him in such a^statc before. 

a Mamma,” he continued, “ the cup was too full , you must 
have se$n it yourself, t did not want to end the matter so, 
but the ndur struck, and it had to be done* *You have heard 
this man's disgusting calumny ; now listen to the truth, numma. 
I love'this most generotis and most noble girl : I have long loved 
her, And' shall always love her. She will make my children 
•happy, and will be a dutiful daughter to you ; and, therefore, 
here in the presence of yourself and of these friends and rela- 
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tions, I solemnly repeat my petition at fier feet, and pray her 
with all my heart to do me the great honour to consent to be 
my wife." * 

Nastia trembled, then flushed all over and started up from 
he” seat. Mrs. General stared at her son as though she had 
not t<«ken in what he said to her; then, of a sudden, with a cry 
of woe, she fell on her knees before him : , 

, “ Egor, Egor ; dear Egor, fetch Thomas Tomich back," she 
cried : " fetch him back at once, or I shall die before evening, 
without him.” 

“ Mother,” began uncle solemnly, “ I can only suppose that 
ypu did not hear a word of what I have just been saying to 
you.” He was like one stupified, so amazed was he to see his 
old mother, generally so arbitrary and domineering, now on 
her knees before him. An expression of anguish flitted over 
this face as he hastened to pick her up and put her back 
into an arm-chair: “You cannot have heard, mother,” he 
repeated. 

“ Fetch, Thomas Tomich back, fetch him back ; dear Egor, 
fetch him. I can’t live without him.” 

“ Mother, I cannot take him back; I cannot, and I have no 
right to do so, — understand that. After his ( base, and black- 
guardly, and scandalous lies about this angel of purity and 
virtue, it is impossible. You 'must understand, mother, that I 
am in honour bound, and bound in every way, to insist upon 
the fullest recognition of this lady’s absolute innocence and 
virtue. Listen, mother; I tell you that I am entreating for 
the land of this lady, and I implore you to give your blessing 
to the union.” 

Mrs. General jumped up again, and fell on her knees before 
Nastia, this time. Ik 

“Oh, don’t — don’t marry him I” she shrieked; “don’t 
marry him — persuade him to fetch Thomas back again. 
Nastia, my angel 1 i’ll r jpve you anything, everything! if only 
you won’t many him. I have not spent quite all I had ; I 
still have a little money left from my old husband ; X’lhsacri- 
fice all to you; ‘and Egor will give you something too, I’m 
sure, only don’t push me alive into my g^ave, give me back 
Thomas Tomich. Persuade him to’ let Thomas come back.” 

She would have continued her prayers and lamentations for 
ever, if the Peieplitsin and several other old women had not * 
fallen upon her, with scream* and .groan* and meanings, and 
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picked her up. They did not like to see their benefactress 
cm her knees before ft paid governess. 

Poor Nastia could hardly stand up, through terror; and Miss 
Pereplitsin cried with rage 

“You are murdering your own mother!" she yelledin, 
uncle’s face; “and as for you, miss" (to Nastia), “allow me 
to tell you that you are setting a son against a mother, which 
is a thing forbidden by Providence, and— ’’ 

“ Miss Pereplitsin, bold your tongue; I have borne enough,'*’ 
cried unde. 

“ Yes, and I have borne enough from you, too. You think 
to reproach me with my dependence, do you ? No, sir ; I am 
not your slave yet, thank you. You are not perhaps aware thit 
I am the daughter of a major— and not a foot of mine shall rest 
in your house after to-day ; no, sir, not a foot." 

But uncle did not hear this eloquent tirade; he had stepped 
across to Nastia, and now held her hand very respectfully. 

“ Nastia, you heard my proposal? ” he said quietly; his face 
was full of anguish, almost despair. 

“ No, no, colonel ; we’d better — better — leave it as it is,” 
said poor Nastia, quite beside herself with bewilderment and 
confusion. “ It’s no use,” she addtd, pressing his hand and 
bursting into teal's, “you are doing this because of yesterday, I 
know ; but it cannot be, you must see for youtseif. It is all a 
mistake— I — I shall never forget you as — as my benefactor, 
and I will pray for you always — always." 

Tears interrupted her speech, and she stopped. 

Poor unde evidently expected this answer, and he had no 
idea of trying to persuade the girl, or insisting upon her 
acceptance of his offer. He merely stood before her, with 
Jjerft M&eirft, *wlent and utterly cast down, but still holding her 
band His eyes were full of tears. 

. “ I told you yesterflay,” Nastia continued, “ that I can never 
be your wife. *You can see for yourself they don’t want me 
here. I foresaw it all; your mother would" never give us her 
blessing. There are others , too, opposed to our union. You 
yourself; although you would very likely never confess it, could 
not be happy with me ; you are a noble-hearted man, and with 
you* gtmmm nature-*” 

w Yes, gtnmwtf that’s the word, Nastia. Well done," said 
her %ther here. 

“I do not wish to be the cause of dissension in your bouse,” 
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Nastia continued, u and as for myself, you needn't be anxious 
about me, nobody can touch or harm me, for I shall go back 
to my father to-day. Let us bid fajewell to each other, it — it 
is better over,” and poor Nastia again burst into tears. 

+ Oh, Nastia, surely that is not your last word?” said 
uncle, gazing into her eyes with inexpressible anguish mnd 
despair 

“ Yes, colonel, it is her last word,” said Nastia’s father, “and 
she lias expressed herself so well that I really would not have 
believed it of her. You are the most generous of men, colonel, 
and you have done us a great honour, too great an honour for 
the like of us. We are not your equals, you see f*your wife 
ought to be rich, and lovely, and influential, and accustomed to 
silks, and fcatheis, and diamonds, and all that ; perhaps,* 1 then, 
even Thomas Toimch might make an exception, and give his 
blessing to the match, and you’d take Thomas back, for he’s a 
fine generous-hearted nun is Thomas. And now he is getting 
wet, pool fellow. It was a pity to send him out in the rain. 
Hadn’t you better fetch him back at once ? You’ll have to get 
him back some time or other, so why not now?” 

“ Yes, call him back, call him back ! ” cried Mrs. General 
again.^ “ What he says is quite tiue, Egor. Call him back; 
oh, call him back, quick 1 ” 

“There’s yout mother, too, ‘killing herself about it all,” con- 
tinued the old Icllow, “ so you’d better just fetch him in, and 
Nastia and X will be off at once.” 4 

“ Stop, for goodness’ sake, not another word ! ” cried uncle, 
turning away to the corner, and covering his face with his 
hands. He threw himself into an arm-chair, as though to try to 
collect his thoughts. 

At this moiiient a fearful clap of thunder shook the very 
house. It seemed to have burst just ovej our heads. Every- 
one appeared to lose their presence of mind. Mrs, General 
screamed, so did ftjiss Ppteplitsin, and so did alftheold women. 
All present crossed themselves. 

“ God help us, it’s Elias’s day,” murtnured five or six^oices 
round the room-. 4 

Following the clap of thunder, such a flood of rain fell of a 
sudden that all Stepdnchikoff looked is though it*jwere con- 
verted into a lake in an instant of time. 

“ What will become of Thomas Tomich out in this storm ? ” 
observed Miss Peroplitsin. 
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“ C$11 him back, Egor, call him back l* cried the despairing 
voice of Mrs. General, and 'she flew to the door like one pos- 
sessed. In an instant^she was surrounded by her old women, 
who cooed, and scolded, and chattered, and fawned over her. 
It was a real pandemonium. > 

‘jgHe went out in his indoor clothes. If he had only taken ’ 
a greatcoat, at least; 1 Not even an umbrella ; the lightning will 
kill him," remarked Miss Pereplitsin once more. 

u It will, indeed ; and the rain — how wet he’ll get l 1 ’ put in* 
Bachchdef. , , 

“ Do be quiet, ^ u Esaid. 

u But, my . deaf sir, the man is a man, and not a dog. How 
would you like to go out in this rain ? ” answered the old fellow, 
wrathfully. 

Foreseeing a catastrophe if this sort of thing went on, I 'ap- 
proached my uncle, who seemed to have turned to stone in his 
chair. . 

“ Uncle,” I said in his ear, “ surely you will never agree to 
bring Thomas back ? Remember, it would not even be decent, 
at all events while Nastia is in the house.’’ 

“ My dear fellow,” said uncle, looking up at me with deter- 
mination in his eyes, “ I have been thinking it over, and I know 
now what courseT must take. Don’t be afraid, there shall be 
no offence to Nastia. I know nfiw how to manage it all.” 

He rose from his place, and approached Mrs. General. 

“ Mother,” he saW, “ calm yourself ; 1 will call Thomas back, 

I will catch him*up myself, he cannot have got far yet ; but I 
solemnly swear to you that he shall come back, on one condi- 
tion' only. Here, in the presence of all those who witnessed 
his insulting remarks, he shall acknowledge his guilt, and 
solemnly ask pardon of this most noble-hearted young lady. 

I insist Upon this ; I must have it, otherwise ne shall not 
cross the threshold pfmy door. And I swear to you, mother, 
that jf he agre& to. my demand, I shall be ready to throw my- 
self at his feet, and. to give him anything’ he likes, all I can give 
without robbing my children: As for myself, I shall depart 
this vary day. The star of my fortune has sSt. I shall leave 
Stepidchikoff. Live here quietly and happily, all of you. I 
shaU join my regimen t/and in the storms of war, and excite- 
ment 1 shall be able to bear my disappointed 

life sqpieftd# ; but I hive, said enough, now I am going.” 

At thw^fafnt the door opened, and Cavril, drenched 
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through and through, dirty and muddy to a perfectly indescrib- 
able pitch, appelred before the eyes of the amazed spectators. 

“ What’s’ the matter ? Where have you come from ? Where’s 
Thomas ?” shouted uncle, approaching him hurriedly. 

^VVe all surrounded Gavril, and stared at him with thirsty 
cariosity, as he stood with the dirty water dripping off hiq| in 
streams. Cries and groans and lamentations accompanied every 
word he said. . 

“ I left him in the little birch wood about a mile from here,” 
he began in a whining voice ; “the horse shied at the lightning, 
and backed into the ditch.” 

“ Well ? ” shouted uncle. 

“ The cart upset.” 

“Well, and Thomas?" 

Fell out into the ditch, sir.” 

“ Go on, go on, don’t torture me ! ” 

“ He said he hurt his side, and he cried, sir. ][ unharnessed 
the horse, and came here on its back to tell you.” 

“ And Thomas stayed there ? ” 

** He got up, and went a little further with a stick,” said Gav- 
ril with a sigh, and hanging his head 

“ My horse ! ” shouted uncle, and rushed out of the room. 

A horse was brought round, and uncle jumped on it’s back, un- 
saddled as it was, and galloped out of the jard. The clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs along the road bore testimony to the speed of 
uncle’s pursuit after Thomas. The coloneMiad not even stayed 
to put a hat on. m 

The ladies flew to the windows.* In the midst of sobs and 
groans came scraps of counsel. A warm bath must be got 
ready; Thomas must be rubbed with spirits of wine; tea must 
be prepared, and something to eat, for poor Thomas had not 
tasted a scrap of food to-day. Miss Pcreplitsin found Thomas’s 
spectacles in a case, apparently foigottfin, and this discovery 
produced a great effect ; Mrs. General seized them, and clasped 
them tight in her hand, as she gazed frenriedly out of the win- 
dow. The excitement at length became strained to the last 
degree ; Sksha w&s consoling Nastia in one comer, both were 
crying and kissing each other. Nastia held one of Iliusha’s 
hands, and continually strained him to her hreast ; bidding fare- 
well to her beloved little pupil; Iliusha was crying like mad, 
without the slightest idea of the cause; Edgevikin and Misin- 
chikoff were talking about something or other in another comer ; 
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I spoke to Bachchdef, who looked rather as $pugh he intended 
to join in the generaUamcntations. 

“ No, no ! ” he saill, “ don’t you be afraid, my good young 
sir. Thomas has not gone yet. You’ll sec he’ll clear the house 
of its masters before he’s done, and stay in it himself.” 

The thunderstorm haying passed over, Mr. Bachchdef had 
evidently changed his view of the circumstances of the case. 
At last, somebody at the window called out, “ here they come*’ 
and all the ladies ran to the door with sobs anS cries. Ten 
minutes had not elapsed since uncle started off; surely he could 
not be bringing Thomas home already ? However, the mysteiy 
was explained very simply afterwaids it appealed that Thomas, 
when Gavril left him, had certainly limped away, onwards, with 
a stick ; but finding himself quite alone and in the midst of the 
thunder and lightning, he had thought better of it and run after 
( lavril again, back to Stcpanchikoff Unde met him in the 
village, and had stopped a passing ( ait, and w ith the help of some 
moujiks who ran up, popped the now humble and quiet Thomas 
mto it. And so Thomas was lestored to the arms of Mrs. 
General, who was quite beside herself with dismay to see him 
in such a dreadful condition. He was even wettei and dirtier 
than Gaviil. TJie uproar became still louder now, Thomas 
must be taken upstairs immediately, and his clothes changed , 
everybody spoke at once and all pi escribed different remedies, 
but Thomas seeme^i to hear and obsem nothing. 

He was assisted to a chaii, and flopped into it, and then he 
immediately shift his eyes. Somebody called out that he was 
dying — and there arose a frightful hullaballoo , but the loudest 
blubbering of all was Thalaley’s, who was Uymg hard to push 
through the crowd of gentry in order to kiss Thomas's hand. 


, Chapter v. 


“ "IT THERE am I ? asked Thom asat last, in the voice of one 
V V dying in a good cause. 

“The d — fool,” said Misinchikoff to me, “he pretends 
not ter know where he has been bro ight to Now .there’ll be 
the deuce to pay ! " 
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.. “ You are witlmis, Thomas — amongst friends,? cried uncle, 
“be calm and dofft worry yourself just now; and I really think 
you had better change your dress, Thomas, you’ll catch cold — 
won't you have a pick-me-up, eh ! Just a small glass of something 
jjco — to warm you a bit, you know ? n 

“I could take a little malaga, I think,” murmured Thorites 
with his eyes shut. ‘ v 

, “ Malaga. I'm afraid we haven’t an y said uncle doubtfully. 

“Not got aViy — of course we have, four whole bottles I M said 
Aunt Proskdvia ; and off she ran with the keys. 1 All the other 
ladies fluttered about Thomas Kke flies over, a pot of jam. 
B?chchdef was very angiy. 

“ Malaga, indeed ! a wine nobody ever sees, unless it’s a 
blackguard like himself. Malaga! tfu! what am I waiting 
here for, I wonder? bOsh, malaga !” 

“ Thomas,” commenced my uncle, halting at every word ; 
11 now that you are rested and are with us all agaxii— that is — I — 
I wanted to say, Thomas, that since just now, you accused an 
innocent person — ” 

“ Where, oh where is my innocence ? ” cried Thomas, as one 
in a state of delirium ; “ where are the golden days of my inno- 
cence ? Where art thou, my sweet childhood, .what time I was 
wont to ramble, beautiful and guileless, over the meadows in 
pursuit of the gorgeous vernal butterfly ? Where, oh where are 
those days? Give me back my innocence — give, oh give it 
back ! ” And Thomas stretched out his Wnds and applied to 
us each in turn, by look and gesture, as thougri his innocence 
were in somebody’s pocket. iu: * * 

Bachchgef was very nearly bursting with rage, , , 

“ Listen to what the silly as&says ! " he growled ; “give him 
back his innocence, indeed ! Probably he was no less a scoun- 
drel as a boy, than he is as a man. Ldai& swear he 
, “Thomas,” uncle began once more. ' 

“Where, oh, where ar/5 those days, when I pelieyedin love 
and loved, myself?” cried Thomas ; “^whenl^duld embrace a 
man and weep on his bosom ?*and now, whete am i, where 
am I?” . • 

“ You are with us, Thomas, and this is whkt I wished to say 
to you-— ,, •. ,y,A, 

“ Don’t you think you could be quiet 1 said Miss jfereplit- 
sin, with a nhsty look i& her sunken, eyes. i .V 

“ Where ami?" continued Thomasj^who aid tlieee about 
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me ? Bulls, these are bulls ; they are butting at me with their 
horns. Oh, life I what art thou? For we must Jive and live, 
and be dishonoured* and hated, and ruined, and when the 
earth is sprea^ over our graves, then, and then only, do men 
remember ;us arid build monuments over our poor bones.” m 

“ Good heavens 1 he's talking about graves now,” saidSMlX 
Edgevikin; 

“Ob, build no monuments over me,” cried Thomas. “No, 
no ; no monuments, let my only monument be in your hearts ; 
no others, no others ! * 

' “ Thomas,” interrupted uncle once again, “ that's enough ; 
listen to me now; never mind about monuments just at 
present Yop see, Thomas, I quite understand that you may 
have befen ablaze with noble rage when you reproached me 
just now; but you were led away, Thomas, in the cause of 
virtue, to— to a mistake ; I assure you, you were mistaken, 

Thomas.” 

“ Will you be quiet, sir ! '' cried Pereplitsin once more. 

“ Do you wish to kill this poor man, just because you think he 
is in your power?” 

Following her lead, Mrs. General and the whole bodyguard 
fell upon uncle, jabbering, and gesticulating with their hands, 
in their rightedUs anger that he should presume to continue 
talking at this solemn moment* 

“ Be quiet yourself, Miss Pereplitsin ; I know well enough 
what I am sayifcg,” said uncle, with great determination. 
“This is a mater of right and wrong — of honour and dishonour. 
Thomas, you are a man of intelligence, you will understand 
that you are bound to ask pardon of the noble, generous girl 
whom you have insulted." 

“ What girl ? What girl have I insulted ?” asked Thomas, 
looking round in a bewildered way, as though he had entirely 
forgoff$n what had happened, and could not comprehend what 
unqle walking about. 

**’Yes, Thomas, you have insulted her ;*but if you freely and 
fuUy admit your ; guilt *1 swear, Thomas, solemnly, that I shall 
be ready to fall at your feet, and then — ” • 

■ “ whont have I insulted ? ” whined Thomas again. 
“ Whatj^t? ^ Which *girl ? Where is she ? Where is the girl ? 
Do remmd me of something connected with the girl you mean.” 

4t fchi$ teomeht poor Nastia, confused and frightened, came 
up to, JtJife and pulled him by the sleeve. 
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“ No, colonel, let him alone, I don't want his apology. What 
is the use of all this ? Leave the whole matter alone ; drop it 
altogether.” 

“OIi! now I begin to recollect!” cried Thomas, “yes, I 
ittcpllect. Oh, help me, help me to remember ! ” he begged, 
''apparently in the greatest agitation j “ tell me, is it true, is it 
true that 1 \vas cast out of this house like the maddest of dogs? 
I.<> it true that the lightning struck me ? Is it true that I was 
pitched out of this door ? Is it true, is this all true ? ” 

The sobbing and lamentation of the female element in the 
room, was an eloquent answer to Thomas's question. 

V Yes, yes!” he continued, “1 remember now. I remem- 
ber that after the lightning stroke and my fall, I rose and ran 
hither, pursued by the dreadful thunder, that I might do my 
duty ere I disappeared for ever and ever! Lift me up, please! 
Weak as I am, I must do my duty at once, and discharge my 
debt ! ” 

'There were hands enough ready to lift him and hold him 
up, and he stood like an orator, with arm outstretched. 

“ Colonel ! ” he cried, “ now I am conscious once more ; for 
the thunder has not utterly destroyed my reason. One of my 
ears is still deaf, probably more the result of njy fall from this 
door than of the thunder. Lut^ what of that, and who cares 
for poor Thomas's ear ? ” 

Thomas accompanied these last words with so pathetic and 
tragic an air, that the groans of the affected females once more 
rose, like a gust of noisy wind. Ail looked at? uncle with re- 
proachful and angry glances ; poor uncle was gradually begin- 
ning to feel a little humbled under the deadly fire of soconcen- 
r trated a battery. 

“Now, listen to my confession,” said Thomas, gazing 
proudly around the room. “ And at the s^me time decide the 
fate of the unfortunate Thomas Opuiskin. Colored, I. have 
long studied your clvaracjcr ; you have not perhaps suspected 
it, but I have long studied you ! I may possibly have made 
an error, colonel ; but knowing your egotism, your boundless 
self love, your phenomenal sensuality, as I do, who can blame 
me if I trembled for the honour of her who is the most inno- 
cent of beings ? ” ' \ 

“Thomas, do not digress more than you can help^ said 
uncle, observing the suffering expression on Nastia's face. » 

“It was not so much the question; of the innocenceand 
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good faith of the person in question which disturbed me/* con- 
tinued Thomas, paying no attention to uncle's warning, “ as 
her inexperience. T saw that a tender feeling was budding 
within her heart like a rose, and I remembered the words of 
Petrarch, that * innocence is often but a hair's breadth apaft 
from ruin/ I .panted and groaned for her, and though I* 
would have gladly guaranteed with all the blood in my body 
the absolute innocence of this maiden— pure as a pearl— 34# 
who could go bail for you, colonel ? knowing, 9 as 1 did, the 
unrestrained passions of your heart, and knowing that you were 
ready to sacrifice anything, at any moment, for one minute’s 
gratification of those feelings, 1 was suddenly filled with dread- 
ful terror for the safety and for the fate of the most noble of 
maidens/’ 

“ Oh, Thomas, as if you could have thought all that ! ” cried 
poor uncle. 

“In order to pacify my own heart's dread, l watched you. 

[f you wish to know how I have suffered — go to Shakespeare ; 
he will describe to you in his Hamlet the state of my heart at 
this time; I became suspicious and terrified. In my bewilder- 
ment and agitation I saw everything from the darkest side ! 
How did you explain my desire — expressed to you yesterday — 
to get her out of the house ? 1 # wished to save her ! Oh, who 
will re-establish my love and confidence in humanity ! -I feel 
that I have been unfair and exacting towards your guests, 
towards your nephew, and towards Mr. ]kichehcef-~but who 
will blame md; when they consider my then condition of 
mind?’ Go to Shakespeare again and you will understand! 

I thought I was born to and destined for misery — and you, 
colonel, you — misunderstanding the noblest sentiments of my 
soul, have never ceased to repay my loving care for you, with 
malice and ingratitude and jestings and humiliations ! " 

“Well, Thomas, if that is so, of course, I feel"-’" began 
my uncle, in great agitation. • 

U -If you really feel a$ all, colonel, perhaps you wall kindly 
hear me out without interrupting me ? I continue: my whole 
fault lay in the fact that I was too solicitous for the welfare 
of thfe child here— fqr a child she is compared to yourself. 
My e^reme ;loveM for mankind made of me, at the time, a 
dehion \pl anger 1 and suspicion; I felt ready to rush at my 
fellowineft'and tear them to pieces ; and you must understand, 
coloDd l '' , ;that: v ';ail , your .actions, as though by the irony of 
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destiny, confirmed my suspicions, and went to make suspicion 
more suspicious. Do you know, when you offered me your 
gold, yesterday, I said to myself, ‘he wishes to drive away the 
consciousness of guilt which comes home to him in ray person, 
order that he may the more easily consummate his 
crime.'” 

“Good heavens, Thomas! did you really think that? and 
Irnever so nnvfh as suspected it.” •' .. 

u Heaven itself seemed to nurture my suspicions,” continued 
Thomas, <c and, consider, when blind chance led me to that 
fatal garden seat, last night, — what I must have felt to see 
before my very eyes my worst suspicions realised apparently 
in the most flagrant manner? Still, one hope, qne forlorn 
hope was left to me, and that hope you yourself destroyed and 
pulverized this morning. You sent me a letter informing me 
of your intended marriage, and begging me not to divulge 
what I had seen. ‘Oh,' I thought, ‘why does he inform me 
now, after my discovery ; why not before ? Why did he not 
rush to my arms before — radiant and beautiful, for love 
beautifies any face; and there, on my breast, weep out all 
his joy and confide all, all in my loving bosom,' Am 1 a 
crocodile, that would have crushed instead* of, giving you 
sympathy? or am I some loathsome insect which would have 
bittern you instead of contributing to, by sharing in, your 
happiness ? And again I thought * why shpuld .be have sent 
for his nephew and betrothed him to this girl, except in 
order that he might deceive both us and this Ingenuous young 
man, and so continue in his secret and abominable life 
of guilt?' No, colonel, if any one contributed to confirin my 
suspicion that your mutual love had degenerated into Crime, 
it was yourself and none but you. Yes, and more 1 for you 
nre guilty before this girl yourself, inasmuch as (t by your 
awkwardness and suspicious egotism, you have given occasion 
for scandalous inferences as to the guilt of pjte who is as pure 
and guileless as any child.” , '% ’* 

Poor uncle sat sjlent, with his head bent dyer his bospip j he 
evidently felt himself to be a culprit, beneath the ..fire, of 
Thomas's eloquence. Mrs. General .^^prejr dfcpfly arid 
admiringly listened to Thomas, 
at poor Nastia with an expression 1 of . * ‘ 

“ Overwhelmed and amazed,” -TliiHpiiab; , 

myself up here and prayed'* 
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right ; and at length I determined for the last time to try you 
publicly- >j may have been too jealous, I may have given the 
reins tofny irritation, -but your reward for my generous*zeal on 
your behalf was to throw me out of the window. As I flew 
through the aft I thought to myself, * so is virtue rewarded al^ 
over the world: : f then I struck the earth and I can't remember ^ 
much, that has; happened since.” 

The sobs and groans of the company here interrupted 
Thomas's tragic recital. Mrs. General flew towards him with 
the malaga, but he haughtily waved both her and the malaga 
away. „ , 

" Wait I” he cried ; " I must finish. What happened after 
my fall I, know hot ; all I know is that here I stand, wet to the 
skin an<i ready to drop with fever, but resolved to go through 
with my intended work, which is to establish your mutual 
happiness. Colonel ! by many links of evidence, which need 
not now be specified, I am convinced at last that your love was 
pure, even, T may say, of an exalted type, though criminally 
deficient in the quality which prompts confidence in others. 
Humiliated, wronged, and suspected of insult to a young lady 
for whose honour I am ready, as a knight of the middle ages, to 
spill my last drop of blood, I have determined now to prove 
to you what sdtt of vengeance Thomas Totnich Opuiskin will 
wreak upon those who have nvronged him. Give me your 
hand, colonel, if you please.” 

M With pleasure^ Thomas,” cried uncle. " As you have fully 
vindicated andufgiven satisfaction to the honour of this, the 
most noble-nunded young lady in the world, of course I will 
give you my hapd, and with it the full recognition of your con- 
duct.' j j£ hd uncle stretched out his hand with much warmth ; 
but having no notion *of what was coming next. 

! 4t Give me your hand too, if you please,” $aid Thomas faintly, 
pushing ttie crowd <Jf women around him aside, and addressing 

; Nistia^confused^id bewildered, glancdd timidly at Thomas 
’• jComfr dear child, ft is absolutely neces- 
. , happiness,” added Thomas, taressingly^nd still 

bdt^tag uncle's hand in hfs own. T 

, , is the beggar up to now? ” said hfistnehikoff* 

v ^a^^4r^hl|hg wr|th nervousness, walked timidly un to 

, hex hand. . 

<V . '{fttle hand and placed ft in uncle’s. 
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“ I unite you two persons with my blessing,” he said, in the 
most solemn way possible; “ and if the blessing of a poor 
brother sufferer may be permitted to avail you anything, then 
you will be happy indeed. Such is Thomas’s vengeance, 
hurrah ! ” 

* /The general amazement Was simply beyond all bounds. The 
catastrophe was so entirely unexpected that it took everyone 
unawares, and converted the company into a set of motionless 
statues. Mr^ General remained as she had been a moment 
before, with her mouth open, and the bottle of malaga in her 
hand. Miss Pereplitsin stood still, trembling with malice and 
rage. The old women became a row of sculptured figures. 
My uncle shivered and tried to say something, but could not. 
Nastia trembled too, and grew as white as a sheet as she mut- 
tered something about “it cannot be;” but that sentiment was a 
little too late now. 

Bachch^ef was the first — let me do him the justice of record- 
ing it — to take up Thomas’s hurrah. Then I shouted and after 
me came Sdsha's loud yell as she sprang to her father and 
clasped him tight ; then Iliusha cheered, then old E)dgevikin, 
and lastly came Misinchikoff. 

“ Hurrah ! ” shouted Thomas again, “ hurrah ! down on 
your knees, children of my heart ! down on your knees before 
the kindest of mothers ! implose her blessing, and if need be I 
will kneel before her too, and unite my prayers with yours.” 

Uncle and Nastia, who had not even looked at one another 
as yet, frightened and half unconscious of what was going on, 
did fall on their knees before Mrs. General ; but the old woman 
stood like a log and evidently had not the slightest idea of how 
she was expected to .act. But Thomas rose to the emergency ; 
he took the entreating off their hands, and Mrs. General’s 
doubts and bewilderment vanished like smoke. She burst into 
tears and gave her consent to the union. e 

Unde jumped up and folded Thomas to, bis heart 
“ Thomas, Thomas ! ” he began, but hrsvoice failed and he 
could not get any further. ' \* 

“ Champagne ! ” shouted Bachcheef. u Hurrah 1 ” * s 

l< No7sir, not champagne, let us.fall on our knees before the 
ikon and pray for a blessing on this match, as* ah respectable 
people should do,” observed Miss Pereplitsin, who now saw 
that she must conform to existing drcumstances anitPkeep an 
eye open, to the inevitable future. / : ? „ v 
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All present hastened to follow this reasonable advice, and a 
clamour instantly arose. “We must place a new candle 
before the ikon,” and*up jumped Bachchdef on, to a chair in 
order to fix a new candle before the image ; bSt he promptly 
fell off and had to, give his place to Miss Pereplitsin, who did* 
the needful by the ikon, while all the old women preseht 
crossed themselves and bowed low before it. The image was 
then taken down and carried to Mrs. General ; .uncle aqd 
Nastia went on their knees once more, and the ceremony 
of betrothal was performed in due order, under the directions 
of Miss Pereplitsin, who continuously prompted the chief 
actors : if Now then, kneel 1 now put your lips to the ikon ! 
now kiss your mother's hand !” and so on. 

After the bride and bridegroom had kissed the ikon, old 
Bachch£ef insisted on following their example ; he then kissed 
Mrs. General's hand, as they had done. He was in a state of 
perfectly indescribable ecstacy. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he yelled again. “ No7v then, we'll have the 
champagne." 

However, everyone was equally delighted now. Mrs. General 
wept tears of joy; this union, when blessed by Thomas, be- 
came both desirable and proper, even a sacred necessity, in 
her eyes; and, above all, Thomas would never leave her side 
again, that was clear. • 

My uncle divided his attention between kneeling before his 
mother and kissihg*her hands, and embracing me and Bach- 
chdef, and Misinahikoff, and everyone else. He nearly suffo- 
cated poor Iliusha with his hugs. Sasha was busy kissing and 
hugging Nastia. Aunt Proskovia cried, and Bachcheef com- 
forted her* Old Edgevikin stood crying in a corner, too, 
and wiped his eyes with his dirty old check handkerchief. 
Gavril grinned in another corner, and Thalaley sobbed louder 
than all the others together, and went round the room kissing 
everybody's hailds. Everyone was quite overcome with tender 
feelingsr-ho one had jpoken a word as yet — ft seemed as if there 
were nothing to saj^ the only audible sounds were joyful 
ejaculations. No one realised how this had 111 come about so 
suddenly. The only fact recognised by all was that Thomas 
had done it; and that this fact was the essence of the whole 
matter/. 

; Within fi^e minutes of this revelation of universal happiness 
Tatiana Ivanovna appeared among us. How on earth had she 
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had time to find out, sitting all alone upstairs as she was, that 
there was love and marriage and romance going on below ? 
She came in radiant and with tears of joy, beautifully dressed, 
and flew to eirfbrace Nastia with loud and inarticulate cries of 
^delight. 

Nastia, Nastia, you loved him and X didn’t know it!” she 
cried. “ My goodness, they loved each other and suffered in 
secret — in niystery; and they were watched! What a delight- 
ful romance/ Nastia, tell me honestly now, do you really love 
this silly fellow?” w 

Instead of replying verbally, Nastia embraced poor Tatiana 
and kissed her tenderly. 

* Tatiana clapped hei bands with delight. “What a bewitch- 
ing, romantic story it is,” she cried; “but listen, Nastia — 
believe me, darling, every one of these men is mean and 
indolent, and unworthy of our love. Perhaps he may be the 
best of them ! Come here, you silly fellow, and let me look at 
your eyes ; do you really mean to say you are in love ? Can 
you love? do your eyes lie, now, or not? No, no, they don’t 
lie ; that is real love in them. Oh, Nastia, how happy 1 am. 
Look here, my beauty, you are not rich ; let me give you thirty 
thousand or so. Do, now, I’ve got plenty; I don’t want it. No, 
no,” she cried, seeing that Nastia was abouf to refuse ; “no, 
no; and you be quiet, colortcl, it’s not your busineSs. No, 
Nastia, I wish to make you this present, and I shall ; don’t 
offend me by refusing it. I shall cry if you do; no, no, 
don’t.” 

Tatiana was in such a state of ecstatic bliss that it was 
thought advisable to let her suppose the gift was accepted, for 
the present at all events. Tatiana rushed to kiss Mrs* General 
next, and then gave us each a turn. Bachch&f solemnly ad- 
vanced and requested her hand. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “for mak&g a fool of myself 
in the carriage. I did not know what a he&rt of gold You 
have.” * 9 

“Silly fellow! I know you of old/*" said Tatiana, with a 
charming, playfuf smile, and she caught old Bachcbrfef a pretty 
smart slap across the nose .with her glove, skipping past him 
after this feat like a zephyr. The fat 1 old gentleman backed 
out of her way very promptly* * 

“She’s a most worthy woman/’ he said to me, confidentially, 
looking at me with his old fkce beaming with delight. 
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“ Thomas 1 ” cried my uncle, at this moment ; “you are the 
author of all our happiness ; how shall I ever reward you ? ” 

“ Never mind me, colonel,” said Thomas, faintly. “Con- 
tinue to take no notice of me and you will be quite nappy without 
me!' 

He was evidently piqued, for in the midst of the .general 
happiness he had appeared to be more or less forgotten. 

“ It's only our ecstacy, Thomas,” cried uncle ; “ X confess 
am so happy, I don’t know where I am. Listed, Thomas, I 
have offended you ; but all m)t life and all my blood would 
not atone for the offence, and therefore, I am silent about it ; 
but if at any time you wish to command my life, my head — any- 
thing — it. is yours. I will say no mote, Thomas.” And uncle 
waved his hand, as though to show that no words could express 
more than what he had now said ; but he looked at Thomas 
gratefully, and there were tears in his eyes. 

“ Yes, yes," added little Sisha } “ and I did not know what 
a good man you were, Thomas ; and I was rude to you also. 
So forgive me, too, Thomas, and be assured that I shall love 
you with all my heart for this ; you don’t know how I esteem 
you already.” 

“ Yes, Thoma^,” added old Bachchdef, “ you must forgive 
me toa # I didn’t know you. Why, you are not only a scholar, 
you are a hero. My whole house is yours. I tell you what ; 
come over the jjay gfter to-morrow, and Mrs. General, and the 
bride and bridegroom and all — and, by Jove ! you shall have 
a dinners I woift boast beforehand, but I can tell you this, 
bird’s milk is about the only thing I won’t get for you. Word 
of honour 1” ^ 

In the midst of all this, Nastia approached Thomas and 
without thore ado, kissed him. 

“Thomas Tomich,, she said, “you are our benefactor, and 
I don’t know how ever to repay you, but I can say one thing, 
I shall always "be as a tender, loving, sistgr to you — ” She 
could not finish, tears choked her voice.' 

Thomas kissed her and burst into tears himself. 

“My children," he said, “live and be nappy, and in the 
moment of your joy tjiink sometimes of the. poor exile. I 
must hope that ply own sorrow may chasten me to yet higher 
V— - ; 1 must be my one consoling thought now." 

“ Why, where are yotwjff to, Thomas?’’ cried uncle, in dire 

alarm. 
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All shuddered and drew near to hear Thomas’s reply. 

“ How can I stay in your house after your late act, colonel ? ” 
asked Thomas with extraordinary dignity. 

But he wasnot permitted to say another word, for the cries 
and howls of the assembled company, drowned his voice ; 
they begged, they entreated, they argued, they cried. I don’t 
know what they did not do ; of course he never had the 
^slightest intention of leaving the house, no more than on the day 
r before, or bn the occasion when he went out and dug the 
potatoes and turnips. He knew very well that now, especially, 
he would never be permitted to go, when he had just posed 
gs the joy-bringer, when faith in himself had just been re- 
established on a firmer basis than ever, and when everyone in 
the place was ready to carry him shoulder high as *he author 
of all the honour and happiness of the establishment 

But probably his rather humble home-coming of an hour 
ago, when he had run away from the thunder and lightning had 
created within him a sense of the need of some reactionary 
heroism on his part ; and besides this, here was such a grand 
chance for a little swagger and posturing that he really could 
not resist it. 

So Mr. Thomas struggled and insisted, and withstood, and 
argued, and would not hear of staying in the house, where, he 
said, he was only bullied aftd kept down. He pointed out 
that he had but returned in order to bring about the general 
happiness ; no, he must have his freedom, he could not live in 
the Home of Ingratitude, and cat broth ailfi crusts .seasoned 
with blows. 

However, he paused at last, and was pushed back into his 
arm-chair ; but his eloquence was by no means exhausted yet, 

“ Have I not been ill-treated here ? ” he yelled, “have not I 
suffered the assault of bitter tongues ? JHayen't you yourself, 
colonel, laughed at me, and chaffed at me, like any ignorant 
little street boy in the town ? Yes, colonel, fof if you did not 
actually shout and* pift out your tongue at me physically* you 
did so morally, and that is still mold offensive. I do not at 
present speak of tne blows you — ” > P 

“ Thomas, Thomas, don’t kill me with these reminiscences,” 
cried uncle. “ I have told you already that ajj my blood would 
be insufficient to wash out that offence of mine against you. 
Be great, Thomas ! forgive and forget* and stay to witness our 
happiness — your own fruit* y 06 know, Thomas' ' 
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“ Well,” said Thomas, “well — embrace me, ray children — 

I shall stay." 

“ He is going to stay? 1 shouted one and all, in^an ecstacy of 
delight 

“ Yes, I stay and forgtve&ou all ! Colonel, let Thalaley have 1 
a bit of sugar — he mustn’t be allowed to cry on such a^da^ of 
happiness as this.” 

Uncle rushed tb the sugar basin, which Aunt Prosdtdvia had,, 
instantly produced from somewhere or other, arfd extracted 
two or three lumps, which he promptly dropped ; then seeing 
that his bungling fingers were good for nothing just now, he 
took the whole basin and emptied it into Thalaley’s hands. « 

“ There,” he said, “on such a day as this. Thalaley — you shall 
have the whole thing.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Vidoplassoff announced 
the arrival of Mr. Korofkin. 

“ Korofkin,” said unde, “dear me, of course I— I shall be 
glad to see him; but don’t you think, Thomas, at such a moment, 
it would be as well to say we don’t receive ? ” 

“ No, no, not at all,” said Thomas, amiably ; “have him up 
by all means, and let him have a share in the universal happi- 
ness.” Thomas Jomich’s mood was little less than angelic. 
But Vidgplassoff announced with some confusion, but with 
great elegance of expression, that* Mr. Korofkin was not quite 
himself this morning ; was, in fact, suffering from alcoholic 
poisoning ; or, in short, was drunk. 

Mrs. General inflnediately put on an expression of offended 
dignity; poor uncle looked sincerely pained and sorry for 
Koroflun ; Misiqehikoff left the room to show the sufferer to a 
bedroom and recommend him to sleep his malady off. 

All the company remained silent ; but at* length Thomas 
smiled, then chugikled* and little by little went through the 
scale of mirth till* his laughter was loud and long. Mrs. 
General joined iif, so did all the rest ; wjiile j^oor uncle stood 
bewildered and shocked, blushing deep r*ed, and perfectly un- 
able to Say a word for vexation. * 

“Goodneite gracious ! ” he said at last, “ whoever would have 
thought It ? but — it's a thing that might happen to anyone, of 
course. Thomas, I assure you this is one of the most honour* 
ahle* nbhl^ Sind best read men in the world — he really is, 
Thomas ; yaushall see for yourself.” 

“I see jx'+i&miSft" cried Thomas, panting with laughter; 
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“he must be learned— very learned indeed —; fall of learning, in 
fact, and of something else, too." 

“ Oh, but you should hear him talk about science/’ mur- 
mured old Edgevikin. 

“Thomas,” uncle began again, but the general laughter 
dro vned his voice. Tears were flawing from Thomas’s eyes ; 
and at last, seeing everyone else laughing, unde joined in 
t himself. , 

“ Well, tfell,” he said, “ it doesn’t matter. Yotfhave a laige 
heart, Thomas ; you have made me happy, and you’ll forgive 
Korofkin this little slip too.” 

, Nastia alone was silent, and took no share in the general 
mirth. With her eyes full of love, she gazed at her good 
colonel, and seemed as though she would say : 

“ What a dear, good, splendid, noble, generous man you are, 
and oh, how I love you ' ” 


VI. 


CONCLUSION. 

Thomas’s triumph was complete. It iV certain that without 
his help the matter would never have beeT* arranged, and the 
accomplished fact did away with and annihilated all suspicions 
and objections. Uncle and Nastia would not listen to me 
when I ventured to hint that the circumstances under which 
Thomas’s consent was secured were not quite above criticism. 
SAsha was angry with me for my hard-heartedness. She was 
going to work a cushion for “ kind good Thotnas.” Bachchdef 
would have strangled me now if I had dar&l to say a word 
against Thomas. * He' followed the latter about like a dog, and 
continually ejaculated: “What a 'splendid fellow you are, 
Thomas 1 ” As'for old Edgevikin, Jhe was wild with joy at this 
time. He h^d long observed that his daughter had fallen in 
love with uncle, and he with her ; arid his dreams night and 
day had been of how to bring about a marriage?. 

Of course, Thomas would never leave the house now, and of 
course there would be no end to his tyranny. 
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On the very day of the betrothal* when Thomas was just 
dressed an$ ife&ted waiting for the dinner-bell, it struck him to 
send for the] whole family, and then and there preached at 
uncle and Nf ostia on the duties and responsibilities of redded 
life, while the hungry aud^cc had to wait for their food. 

At dinner, Thomas Was. in very great form. He drai\k Jftore 
than usual, and proposed toasts of every conceivable kind — not 
very delicate some of them ; but when Nastia jumped up andL 
left the room, Thomas was not offended, but spoke feelingly of 
Nastia’s lady-like dignity and goodness, which carried uncle 
into the seventh heaven of delight. 

After dinner uncle disappearedjwith Nastia— they had hardly 
spoken a wjprdto each other since the betrothal, and had seemed 
to avoid looking at one another — and Thomas and the other 
men sat over their cups of coffee. I stayed with them to listen 
to the conversation. 

“YVhy is it/* cried Thomas, “that I am prepared to be burned 
alive for my convictions, and that none of you are? Why is it?" 

“ But what would be the use of it, Thomas ? ” said old Edge- 
vikin, “you’d be burnt up, and there’s an end of it ; and be- 
sides, it would hurt so,” 

“An end of it? no, sir, the glorious urn remains, — but how 
are you to understand and appreciate me? In your eyes there 
are no great men, excepting your*Ccesars and your Alexanders 
of Macedon ! And what have your Ccesars ever done ? Did 
they make any one Sappy ? What did your boasted Alexander 
of Macedon do? Pooh! give me a phalanx like his, and Til 
conquer the world, or you, or he, or any one else would do so. 
It’s all bosh l /He ought to have been well whipped instead of 
made much of alf the world over !— and Caesar the same ! ” 

“ Oh, spare Caesar, Thomas, at least." 

“ Why should I space the fool ? " 

“ Nb, don't sjjare him!" cried Bachchdef, who was also a 
little elated witn the excitement of th^ # diryier ; “why should 
the fool, be spared? They’re only a set* of jumping acrobats, 
these jfcllows. They all 'twiddle about on ^>ne leg, and are 
tarred with- ;the same brush. Don’t spare them, they are all a 
set blackguards— are the onJy man worth 

and the best scholar of the 

whole ' { " ’ 

he did yield, made a complete present 
of and unconditionally 
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I found uncle, later on, In the garden. He was in the old 
place by the pond, with Nastia. When I appeared she darted- 
away, as though she were guilty ; but uncle came to meet me; 
there were tears of real joy in his eyes, and he pressed my 
hands hard. 

^My.dear old fellow,” he said, " I can’t believe it all — nor 
can Nastia. All we can do is wonder , and give thanks to the 
Almighty. * She has been crying — and I, well I just go on 
puzzling ana puzzling, and trying to believe in my happiness, 
and wondering why I am lo be so happy. What have I done, 
how have I deserved it ? ” 

“If any one deserves happiness, uncle it is yourself,” I said, 
with conviction, “for I have never seen such another generous, 
kind, and noble-hearted man as you are.” 

“No, no, Sergey, that’s a little too strong,” he said; “and 
the worst of it is that men like myself (I only speak for myself, 
of course) are only kind and good to others when things are 
going well with ourselves; when things go badly, you can’t, 
come near us. We have just been talking this over, Nastia and 
I, and do you know, noble fellow as Thomas is, I, have never 
thoroughly believed in him until to-day, although I assured you* 
that T did ; even yesterday, when he refused that money^ I did 
not believe in him ; to my own shame be it spoken, mind. I 
can tell you my very heart bleeds when I think of what I dief 
to-day — but 1 was not master of myself. f When he said that 
about Nastia, you know, it was as though something gnawed at 
my heart ; I did not know what I was dofhg, and became a 
sort of tiger — ” 

“ Why, uncle, it is but natural ! ” 

“No, no, my dear fellow; the simple fact is that I am a 
moody and passionate egotist, and that without firm control I 
surrender myself to my passion. So TJhoraas says, and what 
else can one say ? And if you only knew, Sergey, how often 
and often I have been # unjust and unkind and pitiless, not only 
to Thomas, but to many others besides ; and now all this 
comes home to iqp so, and I can’t hefp feeling that I have done 
nothing to deserve my happiness. Nastia says, she feels the 
same ; but I oannot imagine what sin§ or faults she can have 
been guilty of, for she is more an angel than a human being. 
She says we are in terrible debt td God, ii id that we must try to 
be better and kinder than we were before, in ordelrjto pay it off 
in some measure, I wish you cohid have heard her speak, 
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Setgcy, she was so earnest and spoke so prettily. Oh 1 Sergey, 
there never was such another girl as she is !” 

He paused, intensely agitated, but recommenced a moment 
later. “ We have determined to indulge mother and Thomas, 
and Tatiana Ivanovna especially. TIow badly I have tieated 
Tatiana, and you, too, by the way, old fellow ; but if anybody 
offends that dear* go6d old thing now, when I am'feJTl— by 
Jove, I’ll —bat never mind that now; we must do something for 
Mtsinchlkoff too." * 

“ Yes, uncle,” I said, “I have quite alteied my opinion of 
Tatiana ,* it is impossible not to esteem and sympathise with 
her.” 

“ Of course, of course.” he assented warmly. " 'Then there’s 
Korofkih, poor fellow. I daresay you aic laughing at him, and 
think very poorly of him for coming in here drunk ; but believe 
me, it is misfortune. The man is a most refined, scholarly 
fellow, bat he has seen trouble,” and uni le launched oft into a 
dissertation as to how in the lowest forms of human degrada- 
tion, thtfre often lurk* the highest and noblest sentiments of 
humanity ; that we should never despise the fallen ; that the 
t>cale we life for the weighing ot goodness and morality are 
a rang, etc., etc— in fact, uncle worked hiinsctf into a state of 
transport. * 

“ My" dear felloy," he said. “ f am suic you understand me, 
and would express what I have said much better jouiself. 
JVhy is man ever Vicked ? why does wickedness exist when 
virtue is so much «foblfr, and even pleasanter ? Nastia thinks 
the same. Qh 1 Sergey, what a lovely placi this is 1 just look at 
the view, look at the leaves and growth aiound us, how beauti- 
ful everything is after the thunder storm,- so fresh and sweet ! I 
suppose the poor people feel this soit of thing, ar 1 enjoy life, 
don’t you think so?” 

“ Certainly, uncle, & their own way, they do.” 

M Yes, of coufce. You must remember that old place quite 
well, Sergey, don’t you ? how you uscd*to play and run about 
here when you were little? ” Unde looked at me with an ex- 
pression of ineffable love and happiness. *• How well I re- 
member you as a boy," he went on ; “ you weren't allowed to go 
to the pond alone, | repiember ; and just now I recall a picture 
—my dead Kntia and you and I— in this very place; I 
was sitting ingthe comer of the summer-house smoking a pipe, 
and she wasstroking your hair just ipre, and she said, ‘it was 

L 
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right to take the little orphan in/ do you remember that, 
Sergey ? ” 

“Just a little, uncle/’ 

“ It was evening and the setting sun shone down on both of 
nx you, and I sat and watched you, I still drive over to her 
every month, old boy," he added, and his voice trembled ft 
little as he spoke. “ I have just been talking to Nastia about it 
and she says that now she will go with me—" 

Uncle paused, trying his best to keep down his agitation. At 
this moment Vidoplassoff came up to us. 

“ Hallo, Vidoplassoff— do you come from Thomas Tomich ? ” 
cried uncle, in some surprise. 

f “ Well, no, sir, it’s more on my own account,” said the 
man. . 

“Surely it’s not about your name again?" asffed uncle, 
terrified. 

“ Very sotry, sir, but I can’t help it, I’m insulted every day.” 

*' Oh, VidoplabSotT, what a man you are ! What soit of in- 
sults ? * 

“ Why, it’s all through Matrcona, sir can’t pass anybody, 
but immediately I am shouted and laughed at*— eveft by dirty 
little boys and girls. I have no peace of life, sir; and I appeal 
to you to save me with your protection.” * 

“Very well, veiy well, I give you my word I will see to it — 
there ! Now then, how is Mi. Korofk in— asleep?” 

“No, sir, he's gone away.” ” 

h How, gone away ; you don’t mean t& say you allowed him 
to go ? ” 

•• I had to, sir ; when he awoke and remembered the facts 
and circumstances of hi* arrival, he beat his forehead with his 
hand and tore his hair, and his lamentations were mbst piteous ; 
he said he could never show himself before the ladies again, sir, 
and so he had the hoi scs put to and drofe away.” 

“ It showed great delicacy of feeling,” said Sny uncle, with 
emotion , “but what's *6 be done, Sergey, shall we send after 
him, do you think ? ” • * 

“ No, uncle, I don't think so.” 

“ Well, perhaps better not, but you see, Sergey — of course I'm 
no philosopher — but don't you see at £very„tum that there is 
much more good in every humap being than shows at first 
sight. Look at Korofkin now, poor fellow, fie could not bear 
the shame, — Well, come along, let’s go to Toomas — we 
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are staying here too long, he m£y be offended and think us 
ungrateful and inattentive — come along. Poor Korofkin, 
eh?— 1 • 


My novel is done. The lovers are united, and the good 
genius has taken up his quarters permanently in the house, jn 
the shape of Thomas Tomich. I might makS all sorts of 
elegant observations on this point, but I don’t think they are 
wanted — that’s my opinion, at all events, and in place of such 
observations, I will merely add a few words as to the subsequent 
lives of each of the heroes of this book. No orthodox novel 
ever ehd^jjrithout these last words ; they are, as it were, part of 
the conditions of novel wnting. 

The wedding of the happy couple took place six weeks after 
the events which I have related. It was merely a family aflair, 
without any gicat pomp and not many guests. I was best 
man for Nastia, and Mismcliikoff performed the same office 
for uncle, Jbttt there were other guests. Of couise the greatest 
of the guests upon the occasion was the mighty Thomas 
Tomich ; he w^s petted and fondled by all. 13ul, unfortun- 
ately, once, as the champagne was being carried round, the 
tray was not presented to rhSmas , and instantly the storm 
fell. Thomas rushed to his room and shut himself up. 
Lamentations \rA reproaches commenced from inside the 
door ; he was demised and hated, and these new ainvals in the 
household had Men allowed to usurp the love and attention 
which were his«% right, and he was now no more than a use- 
less log of^oodm the house, and had better be thrown out J 
Unde wai in despair; Nastia erted, and Mrs. General, as 
usual, had a fit or swooned. 

This sort of thing went on in uncle and Nastia s house for 
exactly seven # years, in fact, until '^homas died (lan year). 
He would sulk and Storm and fume £nd # rage and scold, but 
neve^did the respect of the couple, whom he had made happy, 
wane dr diminish towards him ; in fact, It seemed to grow 
greater in proportion as Thomas’s caprice increased. The 
colonel and Nastfo were to happy together that they were at 
times quite fearful for 0kir happiness ; they felt that it was 
too much j and that they might have to bear the cro^s of suffer- 
ing afterwards to repair the balance* Of course Thomas could 
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do exactly what he pleased in such a household as this, and 
my goodness 1 he did not stay his hand during those seven 
years. . • 

Three years after the wedding Mrs. General expired. Poor 
, Thomas was thrown into a state of utter despair by this event. 

1 acVIo this date they speak of Thomas's th&) condition 
mind with 'bated breath. At the funeral, while her grave was 
being filled in, he jumped into it and begged to be covered in 
with her. And for a whole month he was deprived of all 
knives and forks for tear of disaster. On one occasion he, was 
prevented with the greatest difficulty— it took foor of us to ac- 
complish it— from swallowing a large pin which he had got 
info his mouth 

One of the spectators of this last struggle was bold- enough 
to say that he could -easily have swallowed the pinTTOzens of 
times over during the said struggle ; but the heretic was at 
once put down with much show of wiath, by the Others, and 
sent to Country. On that occasion only Nastia kept silence, 
and very nearly laughed, but uncle looked at her with so much 
confusion and anuety that she lcstrained herself, 

I must add, liowcvu, that thougli Thomas was as personally 
capricious and peppery as t\u in the house, yet those old des- 
potic and impudent ratings ot my uncle on evdry occasion did 
not now exist. Thomas might scold and reproach and cry arid 
complain arid make a fool of himself as much as he liked j but 
thcie was no more abuse of uncle, no mo#e Sfcenes hke the 
lustoiical one of “ Your excellency,” which Is have described ; 
and the change was due, I think, to Nastia. u 

She would not sec het husband humiliatedUltttfl she Could . 
always get Thomas to make some concession W to submit, in 
ease of need , and 'J homas saw clearly enough tb&twhe Wider- 
stood him, ot ocaily understood him, for Nastia decidedly in- 
dulged Thomas, and invariably confirmed* her husband in his 
enthusiastic eulogies of the gieat man. She wished that others 
should esteem everything that her husband did of said, and, 
theicfore, she publicly justified his attachment to Thomas on 
eveiy occasion. 0 

Put I am sure that Nastia’s heart of gold has long since for- 
gotten all its former wrongs. VftfihTinonyaa took her .hand 
and united her to my uncle; she fotgUi^hhn ail tbepastj arid 
bv sides, I believe she thoroughly entered into my uncle’s 
opinion that it was not right to ask too much of a man who 
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had seen so much suffering and ill treatment as Thomas had in 
earlier life v For poor Nastia had herself been one of that 
class to whom Wtomliation is part of the air they breathe— and 
she herself had suffered, and remembered it. 

A month after Mrs. General's death, Thomas calmed down * 
Us became gentle and even caressing in his manners * blit he 
now developed a new and most unexpected style of fits ; he 
took to falling into a kind of magnetic dream vvhijl* alarmed any 
spectatgj$*ofit In the highest degree. For instance, the sufferer 
mig^t Jbo feugWhg or talking, and alt of a sudden would as it 
were J>etri&‘a5 he stood, and petrify too in the exact position 
in which he happened to be before the attack. If he had 
happei^pd to be laughing, he would remain with the smile on 
his lips s#f he happened to have a folk in his hand, in nud 
journey to his mouth, so it would remain. And Thomas would 
rest.thus unconscious and immovable for an hour at a time, 
after which he would awake and .state that he i*uiicmbeied 
nothing whatever. 

On one occasion Thomas, in a fit of irritation, cursed uncle 
for his “houily insults,” to himself and wont off to live with old 
Bachdh^ef, The latter received him enthusiastically and took 
his part so seriously that he quai idled with uncle, and immedi- 
ately ordered horses and diove^ovcr to the town in order to file 
a legal protest against uncle’s churn to a certain piece of land 
(which uncle h?d jever claimed at all), however, when he came 
home again, he found Thomas flown , he had forgiven uncle 
and returned tef $tep4nchikofl. The rage of Bachclutef was 
terrible, but $tp turned up at Stepirn hikoff thiee days later, 
begged p&rddn round, and recommenced following Thomas 
aboutlike*A dog, with occasional exclamations of you’re a 
splendid feUofy Thomas ; you’re a real scholai, Thomas l ” as of 
old. v # 

Well, Thomas Tomjch lies in his grave now, side by side 
with Mrs, General, He has a noble gr^vcstpnc over him of white 
marble, coyered with mourning quotations and laudatoiy in- 
scriptions, Occasionally the colonel amLhis wife visit the 
tpmb of Thomas* To this day they cannot speak of. him with 
out a > Special feeling ; they always recall his words, h u tastes, 
his likes and dfol&e?; "a§jl his possessions are all preserved as 
pri&Ie$l v ^Uc$/ 

Nastia and my , uncle have grown more and more attached to 
one another a* time; goes by, Heaveh has not blessed them 
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with children, which is a source of great grief to them ; but 
they never complain. Sasha has been married some time now, 
to a fine young fellow of the neighbourhdod. Iliusha is study- 
ing at Moscow, so that how uncle and Nastia have it all to 
r themselves ; but they never have enough of each other, and 
their solicitude the one for the other approaches the ridiculoqe. 
Nastia is - always praying. I think if one of the two died before 
the other, the survivor would not last more than a week at the 
most ; but I hope they may live long — both of them — worthy 
souls ! * 

They receive all comers with equal welcome ana are 
delighted to share all they have, at any moment, with those 
who are less fortunate. Nastia loves to read the lives of 
saints ; and she tells her friends that in her opinion the right 
thing for rich people to do, is to give their all to the poor, 
and find real happiness in their own subsequent poverty. 
Were it not for Sisha and Iliusha, uncle would long ago have 
acted up to this doctrine. 

My Aunt Proskdvia lives contentedly with them, and does 
the housekeeping for them. Old Bachfch^ef made her an 
offer of marriage soon after uncle’s wedding, but she flatly 
refused to have anything to do with him. 4A er th* 5 we 
supposed that she had convent life in view ; but this was not 
the case. It is Aunt Piosk6viri'3 nature to extinguish herself 
for those she loves ; she likes nothing bejter tnan to be a 
nonentity except as regards serving and fussing after some one 
else ; and her mother Mrs. General being nt5w dead, she has 
turned her attention to watching over unde and NeStia. 

Old Edgevikin is alive, and his visits to hk daughter are 
more and more frequent as years go by. At first he would 
not come near the place, nor would he allow any of hisfenily 
to do $b. He was proud arid suspicious, ^and* could not bear 
to think that he would be received by his rich relations out 
of charity. Nor would fye take a copeak from*uncle to help 
support his large family ; what little assistance he accepted 
was exclusively from, Nastia’s private phrse. Nastia had made 
a great mistake whin she told me that day in the garden that 
her father used lo come and *ct the clown for her sake. He 
never did anything of the fed. ktm fooling was merely a sort 
of safety valve for his Accumulated' spleen. The need of 
jesting and sarcastic use of his tongue wirf engrainfedt in his 
blood. His children vfere alt well placed, now, in various 
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educational establishments in Moscow; and this had been 
arranged with the greatest difficulty by Nastia, and only by 
the clearewproof theft the cost fell upon her personally, and 
came out of the thirty thousand roubles given to her by 
Tatiana Ivanovna, 1 

* These thirty thousand roubles were never actually accepted 
during Tatiana’s lifetime; but in order to pacify the latter, 
large loans had been accepted from her on two oprasions, cyul 
when she died, three years after the wedding, Nastia got her 
thirty thousand after all. 

Tatiana’s death was a very sudden one. The family were 
all assembled dressed for a ball to whi< lx they weic invited by 
a family in the neighbourhood , Tatiana was invited also, and 
had just put on her pretty ball dicss, and was fixing a wreath 
of white roses on her head, when she suddenly felt faint, sat 
down, — and died, She was bulled in the white xvreath. 
Nastia was much affected by her death ; she and all the 
household had petted Tatiana and fondled her, for years, like 
a little child. 

The good sense of Tatiana’s will surprised everyone. Except- 
ing* Nastia’s thirty thousand roubles, die left lxei whole property, 
about three hundred thousand roubles, for the education of 
orphan girls, and for their assistance on leaving school. 

The Pereplitsin married a sina'l government clerk, and has 
transferred her vilg temper and nagging manncis to his establish- 
ment, which is the village to which latum eloped on a < eitain 
occasion. She*quartels with hei husband and pulls his 
children’s hair; she scratches his face and continuilly fires 
her exalted rank, as a major’s daughter, at him. 

Misinchikoff is on his feet again. He very sensibly threw up 
his designs on Tatiana and took t<j studying the art of farming. 
Very soon my unde, was able to recommend him a r steward to 
a certain count, a landowner of three thousand souls in the 
neighbourhood, who rarely visits his ^states. 

The count, acting on uncle’s recommendation, turned off 
his German steward (v?ho, in spite of She vaunted 'German 
honesty, had .qjxeated him abominably), and offered the place 
to our friend Misincht^oC An extraordinary change came over 
the property ; thg peasants all prospered, the e->tate improvpd, 
the profits doobled; ,and jn five yens it was impossible to 
recognise the .place i What must have beep the surprise and 
sorrow of the count when, five years after he* had entered his 
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service, the successful steward, in spite of all persuasions and 
entreaties, insisted upon retiring ! And what was the astonish- 
ment of all around wh&i, two months ’later, M|smchikoff re- 
appeared m the character of landowner, with a nice little 
* property of a hundred souls, thirty flul$$ aw$y from the count's 
estate, and purchased by him from an old brother officer of the 
hussars. Next year he had sixty more souls of his own, and 
now his property is matchless. The world wonders where he 
can have gof\he money from, and some only shake their heads ; 
hut Misihchikoff is perfectly composed and his conscience 
appeals to be entirely at rest. He has his sistei living with 
hjni—the same who gave him her last three roubles when he 
left Moscow. She is a lady of good manners, not exactly 
young, but very charming. She keeps house for lnm and 
considers his will her law She is very popular at Stepdn 
< hikofl, and Bachthecf is said to be far gone m love with her, he 
would like to make hu an olfer but fears a refusal However, 
T hope to have more to say about Mr. BachchOef another time, 
that is, m another history. 

There— that’s ail, I think, about everybody, No, wait 1 
Gaviil has giown very old and has quite forgotten bis French 
r I hilulcy developed into a capital coachman, As for poor 
Yidoplassoff, he found his way into a lunatic aslyum years ago, 
and I think he died that — 1 n f i not sure; however, I'm going 
down to Stepanchikoff m a day or two, and Til ask uncle about 
him 
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CHAPTER I. 

A T last, 1 have returned, after my fortnight's absence Our 
people have been here, m Roulettcnbcrg, three days* 
I thought they would be waiting foi me most impatiently, but l 
was quite wrong , for the geneial looked as though he didn’t 
care a fig about anything, spoke to me condescendingly, and 
sent nafc off to his sister. It tv as evident they had got hold of 
money somewhere or other. The general— I could not help 
thinking— was Jookirtg a little ashamed of himself. Maria 
Philipovna was m a decidedly fussy mood, and didn’t take 
much notice of me j however, she took the money I brought 
and counted it, rjpd then listened to my icport Mcrentsoff 
and the frenchman and some Englishman or othei wue ex- 
pected to dianei^-real Moscow fashion that * If you can get 
hold of a little ip oney, give a dmnti at once. 

Pauling, as J soon afe she saw me, asked me why I had been 
away so long \ but She went off somewhere oefore I answered 
her question* Ot course, she did this on purpose. I must 
have It all out with her*— I realty must ; there is such an 
accumulation of offences waiting for explanation. 

I Was showft to a small room in ^be fourth storey of the 
hotel* Everybody here is awaie that I buong to the general’s 
suite, He has evidently lost no tnne^out letting people 
know what ms vQp is ; and in this place tney seem to think a 
general must a ricji and mighty Russian grandee 

Before djnfl&y the general found occasion to give me three 
notes, {tmty each* X was to change the tu at the 

hotel offiifr. ylid so j and now, df course, we shall be able to 
keep up the oil^fcer of millionaires for at least a week. 
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I wanted to take the children out for a walk, but the general 
called me back from the landing and thought fit to ask me 
where I was taking them to. 4 

This individual cannot look me straight in the face. He 
tries to do it, but I always give htm such an intent stare back 
again— that is, a disrespectful stare— that he becomes confused 
at once. * 

# Well, hninost pompous parlance— pHing phrase on phrase 
until he had Utterly lost himself in words— the general gave me 
to understand that I must take the children to the park, as far 
as possible from the “ Vauxhall.” At last he seemed to lose 
hjs temper, and added, brusquely : 

"Or you’ll be taking them into the 1 Vauxhall, 1 and up to 
the roulette table. You’ll excuse me for saying so, but I know 
you are rather of a giddy disposition, and very likely you will 
be tempted to play. At all events, though I am not your 
master, and have no ambition to act as such, yet I have the 
right to express a hope that at least you will not compromise me” 
"Why, I haven’t any money,” I replied, calmly; "and in 
order to lose some I must first have it to lose.” 

“ You shall have your money at once,” he said, blushing ; 
and he went to his desk, looked up his account book, and told 
me that there was a hundred and twenty roubles owing to me. 

44 How are we to settle it ? * he said. “ We must calculate 
what a hundred and twenty roubles is in th^jers. Here, you’d 
better take a hundred thalers ; if it’s more, you sha’n’t lose it, 
of course.” * 

I took the money without a word. 

44 You mustn't be offended with what I have said. I know 
you do take offence very easily. My lemarks wer^ merely by 
way of friendly warning. Of course, I "have no right to offer 
more than that." # 

Returning home with the children before dinner, t met a 
whole cavalcade of peoplp. It appeared that our folk had been 
to see some ruins not* far off. There were two handsome 
carriages with beaujkul horses. MisS Blanche was in one of 
them, with Maria Thilipovna and Paulina ; and the general 
with the Frenchman and the Englishman, were on horseback. 
The party looked very well, and passers-by all stopped to stare 
at them. 

1 calculated that, with the fout thousand francs which ! had 
brought with me, and th| thjree thousand which the general^ had 
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scraped up somewhere or other, he must have some seven or 
eight thousand francs to go on with ; no, this wouldn’t be 
enough for Miss Blanche 1 

Miss Blanche is staying at our hotel with her mother, so is 
this Frenchman. The waiters call him “ count ; ” they call 
Miss Blanche’s mother “ countess.” Goodness knows whether 
either of these individuals realty is count or countess; they may 
be for all 1 know. ’ * . 

I knew very well that the count would not notiEe me when I 
came to dinner. Of course the general would never have 
thought of intro4uciug me, even if the count had not known 
beforehand (he having been in Russia) what a very small bird 
an “ ouchitel” (or teacher) is. However, in point of fact, the 
count knpws me very well indeed. 

. But, to say the truth, I came to dinner as a sortypf uninvited 
guest to-day ; for I am pretty certain the general 'forgot to 
make his arrangements beforehand, or I should undoubtedly 
have been derogated to the table d’hote. The general received 
me with doubtful welcome when I came in ; but kind Maria 
Philipovna made room for me at once, and my meeting with 
Mr. Astley, the Englishman, was a redeeming feature in the 
business ; so I tpok my place as though I naturally belonged 
to it. 

I had first met this strange Briton in a railway carriage. We 
had sat opposite to one another, while 1 was following my 
party through Prussia; next, I knocked up against him in 
France^ then ip Switzerland ; I bad seen him twice during the 
last fortnight, and here he was again, at Roulettenberg. I never 
in my fife saw anyone so shy as he is; he is stupidly shy, and must 
know it, too, for he is not by any means a fool. At the same 
time he is a’ 1 remarkably pleasant and quiet man ; we had con- 
versed at our first meeting in Prussia, and he told me that he 
had just been to the North Cape, and hoped to attend the 
Nijni fair later bn. t 

I don’t know how he made acquaintance with the general ; 
but be seem? to me to*be desperately i\love with Paulina. 
When she entered the room he blushed up nke a sunrise. He 
seemed delighted to find me sitting next to him at dinner, and 
appears to consider me’his bosom friend. 

The Frenchman swaggeted greatly at dinner; he was off-hand, 
and on the high horse with all the company. At Moscow, 1 
remerabet, he used to be very different ; there he was all soap 
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and honey He talked a great deal on this occasion about 
finance and Russian policy, ahd so on ; and the general was 
bold enough to disagiee with him once or twice, but always 
very mildly, and with great care to avpid wounding the count’s 
feelings of superiority, I, myself, was in a very strange con- 
dition of mind. As usual* before dinner was half over, I had 
found occasion to ask myself tlfeanvariable question, “ Why do 
I dally herewith this old general? Whf haven’t 1 left him 
long ago?” Occasionally I glanced at Paulina, but she did 
not observe me; and I ended by losing my temper, and 
detei mining to be rude. 

So I began by loudly, and without the slightest excuse, 
elbowing' myself into somebody else’s conversation, ^wished, 
above all things, to have a row with the Frenchman. 

I turned the gencul, and loudly and arbitrarily (I thmk 1 
inteuupt&I him in the middle of a sentence) stated that this 
season wc Russians simply could not dme at any table d’hote in 
huiopc I 

The general gave me a look of surprise. 

“II one happens to be a man of any self-respect,” I con- 
tinued, “one is bound to lie drawn into a quaricl and IS sme 
to have one's nose tweaked. In Paris and on* the Rhine, and 
even in Switzerland there arc such swarms of Poles and of 
little sympathising Frenchmen, that it is quite impossible to 
get a word in, it you happen to be a Russiap.” 

I said this in Fiench, Tne general stared at me in bewil- 
derment, uncertain whether to be angry oi only to snow me 
how astonished he was that I should have so far forgotten 
myself. ** 

“ I suppose we are to understand that; somebody somewhere, 
has been givingyou a lesson?” said the Frenchman, with an 
air of contemptuous indifference. < 

“ Well,” l said, * f I had a row in Paris, first with a Pole and 
then with a French officer v\ho took tys part. Afterwards a 
lot of Frenchmen came over to my camp wh$ie I told them 
how I had threaded to spit into' the coffee of a certain 
inonsigrfor." # 4 

“To spit?” *aid the general, storing,# me & polite amaze- 
ment. The Freeman gave me a Jgofc of incredulity, 

“ Yes,” I said* There were ft couple of days when I 
thought 1 should have to go to Rome about out business, so 
I went to the Pope's Embassy in .J^aris tp |*ave my* pa^port 
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mt Some little parson fellow received me, and listened 
politely but drily to what I had to say, and then asked me to 
wait Though I was* m a great hurry X sat down to wail, 
of course, and pulled the Qptrnon Waiwnafr out of mv 
pocket, and commenced to read some of the inlete slander of 
Russia that can be found. Meanwhile I heard that somebody 
else bad passed through the next ft>dm and had been shown 
into monsignor's presence. I observed how my tittle friend 
had bowed and scraped before this new armtff* Well, T 
asked him again Whether I could see monsignoi about my 
pass; and again he requested me, still more drily, 10 watt. 
A little while after some other stranger came m— some 
Ausiuan fefiow—stated Ins business, and was shown up at 
once, 

“Then I lost my temper I approached my little abbd 
Inend and told him that as momignor was evidently receiving 
other people, be might just as well settle my business too 
'Ihe abb£ started back m pained surpusc He could not 
understand how a wretched Russi m like myself could presume 
to put himself on a level with the guests of monsignor In 
the most impudent tone of voire— as though delighted to be 
ablt to msijlt me, and looking me ovu, haughtily, from head 
to foot, he cried/* You don't surely suppose that monsignor is 
going to forego h& coffee in ordw to stc youV So I called 
out (a good deal louder than he had shouted, too) — ‘ I hen, let 
me tell you, I shaft go and spit in your monsignoi's coffee* 
If you don't finish* with my passport this minute, I shall go 
up to monstgnor by myself.” 

‘“What* now, when he is sitting thue with a cardinal?’ 
cried the little fellow, backing fiom me in horror, and with 
that he rushed to the dqpr, placed his lntk «ig<nnst it, crossed 
his hand^onhis bosom and gave me to undu stand that he 
would rather polish th&n let me pass * 

“ Then I tolddnm that 1 was a heictic and a barbarian, and 
that aU these archbishops and cardinal** and monsignors, were 
humbugs in my opinion, ~*~m a word I sl»<*wcd him that 1 had 
no intention of caving ip. So he loUJccd at /He \w*h ever) istmg 
hatred in b!s eyjes, snatched my passport out of # my hand and 
took it upstairs* * In another minute it wa* aU icady an 1 vise* 
There it is, if you’d bke to see it,” and I took out my passport 
and showed the Roman stamp on it. 

“Well* you—” began the general, 
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“ Your self-condemnation as a heretic and barbarian saved 
you/ 1 said the Frenchman. “ Ctla rietait pas si bits ! ” 

“What, is that the ^vay you look stt us Russians? "Why 
our people very often sit here and daren’t utter a sound for 
fear of letting out the fact that they are Russians* At a|| * 
events in my hotel in Paris {hey were all far more attentive to 
me after I had told them of my row with the abb£. There 
was a fat JJolish noble at the table who had been very com- 
bative towards me before, who quite came down a peg aftpr 
that And the Frenchmen who were present even tolerated 
my statement that I had seen a Russian, a year or two before, 
at whom a French chasseur had shot during the campaign of 
1812, merely for the sake of discharging his gun. The man 
in question had been a ten-year-old child at the time, and had 
not been able to get out of Moscow, he and his family/* 

41 That’s quite impossible,” ejaculated the Frenchman, boiling 
over at once ; “ a French soldier could never have fired at a 
child.” 

44 Meanwhile the fact remains,” I replied, 44 for the story was 
told me by an honourable retired Russian officer, and I, my- 
self, saw the scar of the French bullet on his cheek.” 

The Frenchman began to talk fast and fqriously, and the 
general confirmed all he said ; but I recommended him to 
read a little of General Perbfsky's Notes, a man who was 
prisoner with the French in 1 81 2. At last Maria Philipovna said 
something or other to change the conversatfon— for the general 
was much displeased with me, as the Freshman and I had 
now begun to shout rather loudly at one another. Mr. Astley, 
however, was evidently delighted to see me quarrel with the 
Frenchman, and as we rose from the table he begged me to 
take a glass of wine with him.. 

In the evening I had an opportunity of talking to Paulina for 
a quarter of an hour while we strolled in the park. Paulina and 
I allowed the children to play about near the fountains, while 
we sat down on a Uendfi near and talked, all alone* 

We began abou^usiness of course. Paulina was seriously 
angry when I handed her only seven hundred guldens; she had 
fully believed «that I should bring her at least two thousand 
guldens from Paris (where I had pawned her diamonds for 
her), if not more. 

44 1 must have money,” she said, “and unless I get hold of it 
somehow or other, I am lost.” , 
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I began questioning her as to what had happened during my 
absence. . .. ■ 

“ Nothing,” she said} “ except that we have had two pieces 
of news from,, St; Petersburg? the firsfthat grandmother was 
Mgry ill, and the. second that she was supposed to be dead j this 
news came from ’Tiraofey Petrovitch, and we are now expect- 
ing confirmation^: ^ - , *:;/ , _ '• 

“ So that ybuare still livingori hope, all of you?" I asked. 

“ Of course^why, for the last half year, we havdonly existed 
oft this orie hope/ 1 ':, v . 

“ And do ywr hope it too ? " . v 

“Why not ? . She is no relation of mine. ,1 am only the 
general's stepdaughter., But I know for a fact that granny has 
remembered toe to her will.” 

“ I should think that you will come in for a good deal there," 
I said. v , 

“Yes, she was; Very fond of me; but why do you think 
so?” ‘ • 

I answered with another question. 

“ TelLtoe, is this count of ours acquainted with all the family 
secrets ?” , ; ^ \ '• , - 

“ And pray, why are you interested in that particular ques- 
tion ? " asked Paulina, looking coldly at me. 

“ Well, naturally, I am ; I think the general has found occa- 
sion to borrow of him already, hasn't lie ? ” 

. “ You guess very^accurately.” 

“And do you suppose he would have lent the money if he 
had not known all about granny ? Did not you notice at dinner 
how, three times, he referred to your grandmother — calling her 
‘ granny ?’ How short but how delightfully familiar an acquaint- 
ance!"'. >• 

“ Yotoftfe right j so soon as he knows for certain that I have 
inherited money from granny, he will propose for my hand \ is 


that what you want to find out ? ” 
“ I like that, ‘ will i 


propose,’ indeed, ks if he had nob done 

that long ago,", 

“You knowyery Well that he hasYiot,” saiS Paulina -warmly. 
“ Where did you meet that Englishman ? ” shq asked, after a 
minute orHwo of silence t . 

“ I ltneW you would ask me about him before long,” I said, 
and then told hef ofmy various meetings with Mr, Astley, in the 
train, and so on. ’ ;r ' „ 
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“ He is very reserved, and I think he is in love," ! added, 
‘tend if in love, then of course with$ou? ” / ; ,j : 

“ Yes, he is in love with me,” said Paulina. . 

“And, of course* he Is ten times as rich asihe Frenchman. 
Has the Frenchman anything in reality? isn’t there agobd deaj| 
of doubt as to - the actual existence o| bis possessions ? ” ' ’ “ 

“ No, no doubt at ah. the 

general told me that for certain, drily There, isn't 

that enouginfor you ? ” " ' ,5 3 ! / ')% \ „ 

“ In you£ place I should certainly ^^ar^thev English- 
man.” . \ V ■ ‘ * '* •' ^ 

\ “Why?” ' - ;<* •: ' 

* “The Frenchman is handsomer, but he 1 $ ,a rntich gteater 
rascal ; s while the Englishman, besides bemoan h$hest man, is 
ten times as rich,” 1 replied. l\/, . ; ‘ 

“ Yes, but the Frenchman is a noblen^jj)^^ ” 

she said, with the greatest composure. /;• 


“ Is that a fact though ? ” ’ ; / : i 't'X 70' 

“Certainly.” 

Paulina did not like my questions at all, arid I could^e that 
she wished to make me angry with the toji£ ^/re^Ues. 1 
told her So.*'" s ^ :■ ’ ^7^ .■ 

* “ Well, I confess I do like to see you fly into a passion,” she 
said. “ Surely you ought to «be made to pay the penalty for 
permission to cross-examine and question nie as you do?” 


“ I consider I have a right to question y$u as much as ever * 
1 please,” J said, “ because I don’t care what^rice I pay for die 
privilege. My life itself is perfectly valueless to \tfie, nbiiv.” 
Paulina laughed. \ J 7’ 

“You told me that last time, on4he’ SchUngenberj^ that you 
were ready, at a word from me, to* pitcb> gjjES|jfcrs«^ 'preci- 
pice, head first, a little matter of a thousahdfeet or S^rWell, 
some day I shall call upon you to makegood your words, Just 
to see >yhat you will do. You may be sure /shall not,Jf£ afraid. 
You a$s hateful to me chiefly for the reason that ! have allowed 
you too much freedom y but still mope beeatise l need you. 
However I must take carf of you more qr iess so long as I 
require you.” J' J “7731' J’7- 

She moved as if she; woidd^ri^^^had ;^keh ^ith. grejtt 
show of irritation, ' 'Of always finished ; 

with malice and temper, real mdlce/'V/*- 3V. \ *7 

“May I ask you, who this Miss Blanche ;l^^adcd^unwilling 
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to let her go before I had got all the information 1 wanted out 
of her. 

“You know very well who Miss Blanche is ! thcic is nothing 
now about her. Of course she will many the general, if the 
flpport about granny is Uue , that is, both she «ind her mother, 
and her thud cousin, the Frenchman, oil know quite well that 
we ire ruined ” 

“ And is the general very much in love ? " — # . 

„ “Oh, never* imnd about that now, listen ana[don't foiget 
what 1 say. Take these seven bundled guldens and go to the 
'roulettc-board , wm as mm h as ever you <an for me; I must 
have money just now, at any < ost " • 

So saying she railed the dnidioi xml went into the Vauxlull, 
whcie she joined the nst of oui p uty 

As for me, 1 turned aside into llu lu-q pith to the left, and 
walked about thoughMul and w nudum. I tie older to go to 
the roulette-table seemeu to sti*W me with the elite t of a shot m 
the head It was a v eiy stnnac thmi 1 had lots to think ot .and 
yit my thoughts would mn to m mil ) ms oi m> feelings towards 
Paulina* I rutamly h id U It more < omfoi t ible during my fort- 
night's absence, than on tlu^, the d »> ot my retmn Yet it was 
equally certain that on myjoumc) I had longed foi hu, madly, 
and panted, and halt stifled m\ eh with y< uning , and even 
when asleep I had di earned of mfthm . l ml hu ()n< e, it was m 
Switzerland, I had fallen asleep m tin < urngcand I convuscd 
aloud with Paulina m my slu p, to the t* imuscmcnt of all 
my fellow passengeTs. 

And now once more I put the qti stum to myself, “Do 1 
lovelier?" And again I could not m->wcr the question, or 
rather, to say the truth, tor tlu hundredth time 1 an->wi red it 
by telling myself that I hated htr 

And so I did hate Ijei, at least she was hiteful to me at times ' 
There were moments, especially at the finish of tat h of oui 
couverssflfens, When I would give h df ctf my # lifetime to stiongle 
hen I swear that if it had been possible to plunge a si arp 
knife into her breast, I bfclicve 1 should hhvc done it with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

And yet, I vow by atythat I hold most solemn, that if on the 
Sehlangenberg, at the fashionable “ Point," she really were to say 
tome, “dash yourself off from heie," l should do it at once 
and with a sense of absolute satisfaction too. I know I should ! 
This question must be settled one way or the othci. She 

If 
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understands all this wonderfully well \ and the thought that I 
fully and thoroughly recognise her inaccessibility and the utter 
hopelessness of the ultimate realization of my wild longings for 
her — this thought, I am quite sure, is a source of the greatest 
possible pleasure to her \ otherwise, could she, the careful and 
intelligent girl that she is, allow herself to live upon this footing 
of familiarity and intimacy with me? I think she has looked 
upon me, up till now, with much the same feeling as prompted 
a certain empress of old to begin undressing be<pre her slave, 
scarcely looking upon him as a man at all. She has very often 
treated me as though 1 were less than a man. However, here 
was her commission ; I must be off to the roulette-table and 
win at any cost. I had no time for thinking. Why had this 
money to be procured, and so promptly ? and what new chain of 
ideas had suddenly engaged the attention of this eternally busy 
head of hers ? Besides, during these two weeks of absence, it 
was clear that a whole world of new facts had*$tarted into exist- 
ence, facts of which 1 knew nothing as yet. All these things 
must be studied and learned, and penetrated through and 
through ; however, there was no time now, I must be off to the 
gambling saloon. 


CHAPTER II. 

I CONFESS 1 did not like the business. Though I had quite 
made up my mind to gamble, I had not reckoned upon be- 
ginning for somebody else's account. , / * 

At first sight, I did not like the look of the place. I cannot 
bear that flunkeyish way that newspaper feiUlktcm have all over 
the world, and especially in Russia, of describing thesdwg&ulette 
halls on the Rhine* and the masses of gold seen "on the 
tables of these places, as something so unusually magnificent 
and sumptuous. The authors are not paid to write the places 
up, they simply do so out of their own disinterested desire to 
do a little tall writing. The fact of thef matter is, there is no 
sumptuousness whatever about these wretched hells; and as 
for the gold lying about on the table, there is precious little of 
it to be seen. Of course occasionally some fellow appears on 
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the scene, some Englishman or rich Asiatic or Turk, and wins 
or loses enormous sums ; but other people only play for a few 
guldens at a time ; and, taking the average, there is very little 
gold to be seen on the table. 

When I entered the gambling-room— for the first time in my 
life — I could not make up my mind to play for a while ; be- 
sides, there was too much of a crowd. However, if I had been 
alone instead of in the crowd, I think I should hay# gone home 
without playing at all. 

I confess my heart beat a good deal and I was by no means 
cool or composed. I knew for certain and had long made up 
my mind that I should not leave Rouleitenberg as I had entered 
it. Something was to happen to me here which should affect 
my destiny radically and essentially. So it must be, and so it 
should be. Strange as it was that I should expect so much 
for myself from roulette, yet I confess I consider it stranger 
still that people should always think in one groove on this 
point— agreeing that it is foolish or absurd to expect anything 
from the gambling-board. 

And why is gambling worse than any other way of obtaining 
money— trade, for instance ? It may be very true that only one 
man wins out of a hundred — but what have I to do with that ? 
At all events, I determined to begin by watching ; and not 
to attempt anything very seriou? this first night. 

This evening, if anything were to happen, it should be a mere 
chance stroke or *t\vo for small sums, and so I determined. 
Fii^t of all I musttearn the game, as it were, — for notwithstand- 
ing the thousands of descriptions of roulette which I" had read 
so greedily all my life, yet I had understood nothing whatever 
of the procedure, until I now watched it myself for the first 
time. - ^ ' ; 

To begin with — th^first impression on rny mind which the scene 
caused, mis evening, was one of contempt ; if all seemed so dirty 
— so motally lofc and dirty, I do not # speak of all those hungry 
individuals who throng^the tables by tehs and hundreds. I see 
nothing dirty or mean hi the desire to* wjn as much and as 
quickly as possible. I have always thought that reply of the 
well-fed and independent moralist a very silly one, when some- 
body justified gambling*by saying that “ one only plays for small 
sumsfy M ~he replied, “so much the worse, for then the profits are 
small.” Just as though small and large profits did not amount 
to exactly the same thing. V A11 things are comparative ; and 
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what is very little to Rothschild may be very much to me ; and 
as for winnings and profits— why, people are always doing their 
best to cut each other’s throats, and get aft they can out of their 
neighbours— they do not require the roulette* table for that ! 

Are profits and winnings bad in principle or not? That is 
another question. Rut I am not going, to attempt an answer 
here; for being myself Inspired with the greatest possible long- 
ing for gain, you may argue if you like, that all this greed of gafh 
and the mcanhbss of the whole business which struck me so on 
entering the hall, was simply a reflex of myself and ought not to 
have beert strange or unfamiliar to me of all' people. 

(Surely it is very delightful to he able to act without the slightest 
ceremony towards others ! besides, deceiving oneself is about 
the most absolutely unprofitable thing there isv 

What at first sight seemed most repulsive "about all this 
roulette-playing riff-raff, was the concentration and absorbing 
interest and almost deference with which they thrortged rouqd 
the tables. Thcie are two classes of game — one can be 
played by respectable people ; the other cannot. There' is the 
gentleman’s game and the game of the rabble ; and what hum- 
bug the distinction is in reality ! * , 

Kor instance, a gentleman can stake his five 01 ;, ten Jouis (Tor, 
or his thousand francs, if he happens to be rich, but only for 
the sake of the game —as an amusement, in fact, and for 4be 
pleasure of watching the process of winning or losing; but by ho 
manner of means is he at liberty to be interested in the game 
as a winner or loScr. lie may win and laugft, and make sorjie 
witty remark to his friend ; and stake again and win again and 
laugh louder, and double it again if , he likes; but ;imerely for 
the fun of the tiling, or out of curiosity to how the chances 
run, and not with any plebeian wish, to wn^ jinohey. ; In fact, 
the gentleman must look upon the whole tiding as an entertain* 
ment got up for his amusement As for the gains and ‘dodges 
upon%hich the bank is founded and lives, he rftust hot even 
suspect their existence. p 4 u , ^ . 

How charming if^stfeh a man s can p£f§u$de himself that all, 
this host of intensely interested mdividua^ttembling with the 
excitement of gold-love, are exactly as himself, rich and gentle** 
manly, and play solely for the sake of a little distraction or 
amusement. Such innocence of the real truth of the master, 
this guileless view of things aiul pibple, wb^d certainly be 
delightfully aristocratic t ^ a ; ■?, ; , 
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I have often seen mammas push their charming, innocent 
little daughters of fifteen or sixteen years old to the front, and 
teach them the game, staking a few gold pieces at a time for 
their benefit. ' / 

Our general, now, used to act like this : he would stalk up to • 
th£ table with- dignity ^ind composure, haul out his purse very* 
deliberately^ fish out three hundred francs— taking long while 
over the business— ?£tnd stake it on the Mack. ^Ue would jwin 
this, and leave his three hundred and the winnings all on the 
black once;. moT^ And win again. Then he would leave the 
whole twelve i hundred on the black a third time, and red 
would turn up; so the general would lose his twelve hundved 
francs, but keep up his character. Tam pretty sure though, 
that if the stake had been two or three times higher still, he 
would have betrayed agitation, and spoiled the effect. How- 
ever, this first time I saw some Frenchman or other win and 
then lose again thirty thousand francs without the slightest 
agitation, and with a merry smile on his face. A ical gentle- 
man, even if he were to lose his whole fortune, must not look 
as if he cared a jot about iL Money ought to be a matter 
too low for himto think spoilt ! 

The ordinal rabble certainly does gamble in the dirtiest 
way possible. I admit, if you like, that the very commonest 
thieving goes on at the tables? The croupiers, who sit at the 
end of the tables^and look after the stakes and payments, have* 
a great dfeal to do. There is the blackguard — generally 
French— who — t5ut I am not making these observations for 
the purpose? of describing the game of roulette ; I'm simply re- 
cording impressions to serve as experience for my own self in 
future. There i^ the, class of blackguards who think nothing of 
putting out their hand and scraping up your winnings ; and 
what's to be done i& such a case? You crjake a row about it, 
arid are asked for fitnesses to prove that the stake was yours. 

At first the^vhole game seemed to # me Jike some ihegilile in- 
scription — I could make neither h earner tail of it. All l 
could see was, that thereVere numbers, and jhe stakes were made 
on tbe^e numbers, on even or uneven, and on black 

or \ • . 

I determined to risk one hundred gulden s of Paulina’s money 
to-fiightr^ The senfce that I was playing with somebody elsc’s 
money ^fd^sa Sbrt of damper to me.. It was by no means a 
pleasant ^hs&tion, and I longed to be rid of it. I felt as 
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though I were prejudicing my own luck by beginning with 
Paulina's money. Could it be that it was impossible to have 
anything to do with the roulette-table without being infected 
with superstition ? 

Well, I began by fishing out fifty guldens and staking them 
on “even." 

The wheel turned and “ 13 ” came up. I lost. 

With a sort of sickly sensation that I'd .better have it over as 
soon as possible and go home, I pulled out fifty more and put 
them on red. 

Red came up. 

J staked the whole hundred on red again. 

Red came up again. 

Once more I put the whole thing on red. 

Red won a third time. 

I now received four hundred guldens, and staked two hun- 
dred on the twelve middle numbers, without the slightest 
idea of what I was doing. 

I was paid three times over, six hundred guldens, so that 
all of a sudden, I found that my hundred guldens had become 
eight hundred \ , 

Some strange sensation at my heart now got hold of me and 
made itself so intolerable that I thought I had better be off. 
I felt that I should not play at ‘all like this if I were staking for 
my own account. However, I thought I wojLild just stake my 
whole eight hundred once more on “even.” ' * 

This time “4” came up, and they sjiofelled me my own 
eight hundred and a similar sum across. 

1 snatched up the whole amount, sixteen hundred guldens, 
and went out to look for Paulina. They were all walking 
about in the park, and I only had an opportunity of seeing 
Paulina at the supper table. This time*, the Frenchman was 
not present, and the general was mbre talkative. Among 
other things he thought fit to observe once mor£ that he would 
prefer if I avoided the’ gambling saloon. According to his 
view of the matter \ should compromise him seriously if I weie 
to t * losejnuch, by any chance. * 

“ And even ik you were to win rauch^I should be disagree- 
ably compromised too,” he added, significantly. w Of course 
1 have no right to regulate your conduct; but just think for 
yourself how— M 

As usual, he did not finish his sentence* 
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I answered drily that I had very little money to gamble 
with and could not well lose much, even if I were to take to 
gambling. 

On going upstairs I found an opportunity to give Paulina 
her winnings, and I told her at the same time that I would not # 
play for her again. 

“ Why not ? ” she asked anxiously. 

** Because I want to gamble for myself/’ 1 replied, regarding 
her with surprise ; “and slaking for you at the same time {>uts 
me out” 

“Then you persist in believing that roulette is your one hope 
and salvation ? ” she inquired, with an unpleasant jesting snyle. 

I answered, very seriously, that I did so persist. And that 
if my .firm intention to win money were funny, so it must 
be ; but that I wished to be loft in peace with my convictions. 

Paulina insisted that I must divide the day’s winnings with 
herself and offered me eight hundred guldens ; she said that 
we had better continue on these terms in the future. 1 re- 
fused absolutely to touch the money ; and I told her that I 
objected to playing for her. not because 1 did not wish to 
oblige her, but because I should be certain to lose. 

“I)o you know,” she said thoughtfully, “silly as it is, I can’t 
help feeling that roulette is my one hope, too: And therefore, 
you must absolutely consent *to gamble on these terms, half 
and half with me; and so you will of course.” 

•Here she leu me and would not listen to my repeated 
refusals. • 


. CHAPTER III. * 


A ND yesterday she did not say Jpwcfrd about gambling all 
day, indeed she»seemed to avoftl sneaking to me at all ; 
not that her usual matmer towards me changed in the least. 
Oh dear no! there was the habitual careless ar^d negligent, if not' 
contemptuous air at each meeting with me. She is not at all 
anxious to ponceal her dislike for me, I can see that much ! 
At the same time it is especially clear that for some reason or 
other I am necessary to her and she must keep me going. 
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We have struck up a strange sort of intimacy with one an- 
other which is most incomprehensible, to me, considering her 
pride and usual haughty bearing towards, everyone* For in- 
stance, she knows that 1 love her to madness, and allows me 
to talk of my passion to herself ; of course, she could not find 
a better way of expressing her contempt for me than by thus 
allowing me to speak as freely and as muPh as I please about 
my love. Itfis as though she said : “ You see, your feelings 
are of so littlt account to me that it is entirely the same thing 
what you may choose to talk about with me, and what your 
feelings towards me may be.” She always had been in the 
habit of speaking to me about her own private affairs, both now 
an'd formerly ; but she was never quite open with me. 

Not only that ; but in her contempt for me there were ic- 
finements, like this, for instance : she is aware, we will suppose, 
that I know of certain circumstances of her life, or of some 
fact or other which is at the moment of the greatest interest or 
anxiety to herself. Perhaps she even tells me herself of sucli 
circumstances (if she requires to make use of me as a slave in 
order to attain her own private ends) ; but she tells me exactly 
so much as is absolutely necessary for me, as her tool, to know, 
and no more \ and if I do not happen to know {he whole truth 
about something in which she is engaged or interested, and am 
visibly anxious or worried on her account, she will never think 
of appeasing my anxiety by holding out to me a full measure 
of friendly candour ; although, making use of me, as she does ; 
often enough, not only for anxious but even for dangerous com- 
missions, she might consider m^ entitled, at least* to such .can- 
dour, if nothing more. She behaves as though it were not the 
least necessary to bother herself about tpy feelings and .worries 
— even though those worries and anxiett^ be bri^.er account 
and three times as intense as her own. 

I knew of her intentions to try the roulette-table three weeks 
ago. She had even given me notice that I should Have to 
play for her* because fit was not “ the thing” for Ketfjfe^be seen 
at the tables herself. I knew from the tone of her remark^, 
at the time, that she had some seripus worry on hand, and 
that it was not simply a matter of wishing to win .money in 
her case. Whaf would be the use of fnaney as money— to 
her? Oh, no! there is ah object— -there is a; tomtfhitig behind* 
here, which I may very likely make a good gu£s$ at; but which 
up to now I know nothing of for certain, , : 
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Of course this humiliation and slavery, in which she holds 
me, might easily give me (such is often the case in similar 
circumstances) iree hands to demand explanation and details 
as directly ana rudely as I pleased — for since I am merely her 
slave, and a nonentity in her eyes, my vulgar curiosity could 
not offend her ; — but the thing is, that though she allows me to 
ask her as many questions as I please, she does not answer 
them. Very often she does not even observe that I am talking 
to her. * 

There, those are the sort of relations in force between us. 
Yesterday we spoke a good deal about a certain telegram sent 
to St. Petersburg four days ago, and to which there had been 
no answer as yet. 

The general is evidently in a state of nervous agitation, and 
is very thoughtful and quiet. Of course, it’s all about the 
old lady, granpy. The Frenchman is anxious and agitated, 
too.- Yesterday, for instance — after dinner — they all talked 
long and seriously about it ; and the Frenchman's tone with all 
of us was unusually haughty and careless. He was acting up 
to the Russian proverb: “Give him a chance of sitting at tabic 
and hell put his feet up ! ” 

Ke is negligent and rude even towards Paulina; but he 
always seems ready to take part in any walks about the Vaux- 
hall garden, or riding and driving parlies out of town. 

I had long known of some of the circumstances which con- 
nected the Frenchman witli our general : in Russia, for in- 
stance, they had started some kind of factory or other; I'm not 
sure whether the project came to grid or whether they still 
talk about it. Beside^this, I knew — accidentally — part of the 
family secrets. The Frenchman had certainly lent the general 
thirty thousand roubles last year, when the latter required it ; 
and, therefore, of course, the general was in his clutches. But 
just at present the principal part in the family play is being 
acted by Miss Bfhnche — there's no mistake about that. 

Who is Miss Blanche? She is saul ^o* be a well known 
French girl, staying hero yrith her motherland possessed of an 
enormous, fortune. ’ She is also said to be some sort of a relative 
of our marquis (or count, dr whatever he is), but a very distant 
relative^, indeed j third cousin or something of that sort ! 

I am told that, before I went to Paris, the relations between 
Miss Bfc|tncl$? and her distant cousin were far more reserved 
and ceremonious ; whereas, now, they are decidedly upon inti- 
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mate if not familiar terms. Perhaps things seem so very bad 
with our family just now that they do not think it necessary to 
stand on ceremony with us any more. # 

I noticed as long ago as the day before yesterday, that Mr. 
Astley looked at Miss Blanche and her mother as though he 
knew them of old. I think our Frenchman must have met Mr. 
Astley before, too. But Mr. Astley is so quiet and reserved 
that I don’t think there’s much to be got out of him . You won’t 
catch him bringing dirt out of anyone’s bam ! However, the 
Frenchman scarcely bows to him and hardly oven looks at him, 
so I suppose he has no cause to feat the Englishman. This is 
r simple enough ; but 1 why does Miss Blanche ignore him ? 
especially as the marquis blurted out yesterday that he knew 
Mr. Astley was very rich indeed ! I should have thought that 
would make Miss Blanche look at him. 

The general is still in a state of considerable nervous excite- 
ment of course; for a telegram announcing his aunt’s death 
would be everything in the world to him ! 

Though it seemed to me pretty clear that Paulina was avoiding 
any conversation with me for some purpose of her own, still I 
thought it better to put on a cold and negligent air towards her, 
myself. I thought she would come up and speak to me in spite 
of her resolution. So I fixed my whole attention, both to-day 
and yesterday, on Miss Blanche. 

The poor old general — he is quite donj* for ! to fall in love 
at five and fifty, and so passionately, is indeed a misfortune ! 
Add to this his widowerhood, his children? his property entirely 
lost, his debts — and lastly, a woman whom he has managed to 
fall desperately in love with ! 4 

Miss Blanche was pretty enough, but she had one of those 
faces which (if the expression will be understood) are enough to 
frighten anyone ! At least, I know I fcave always been afraid 
of women with faces like that ! She must be twenty-five years 
old, and is a broad-shquldered girl with magnificent bust and 
neck ; her skin is rotifer brown and her hair black as a cloud, 
and enough of it, for Wo people. Her eyes are black too, and 
the “ whites ” rather inclined to be yellow'; their expression is 
decidedly insolent ; her teeth are of Jthe very whitest and her 
lips of the reddest ; and there is always a smell of musk about 
her, She dresses with effect, richly, and her taste iS always 
good. Her hands and feet are wonderful, her voice a strong 
contralto. She has a way of bursting out laughing, and show- 
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ing all her teeth at once, but generally she is quite grave and 
quiet, especially when Paulina and Maria Philipovna are by. 

I don't think Miss Blanche "’has had any education, and I 
don't think she has much intellectual strength, but she is very 
cunning, and decidedly suspicious by nature. I should imagine 
that hers has not been an altogether uneventful life. And if 
the truth were told, I don't believe either that the marquis is 
her cousin, or that her mother is her real parent ! fV , 

However, it appears that she and her mother had some very 
respectable acquaintances in. Berlin, in which city we had first 
come across them. 

As for the marquis, although I have the strongest suspicion 
as to his right to call himself by that title, still ^his claim to 
belong to good society, such as our set in Moscow, for instance, 
is beyond all doubt. I don’t know what he may really be in 
France, but they say he has a chateau. 

I am not sure whether anything decisive has been arranged 
between Miss Blanche and the general, as yet. Of course 
everything now depends upon the question of our financial 
situation, and whether the general can show money or not. If 
for instance, we were to receive news that granny was not dead, 
I am pretty $ure*Miss Blanche would disappear like a flash of 
lightning. 

I can’t help feeling astonishment (and amazement too) to 
think what a regular gossip-monger I have become of late. 
How I hate all this sort of thing, though ! How gladly 
I should throw up* both them and everything to do with 
them ! But as if I can leave Paulina. As if I can give up 
spying around her. It’s a villainous occupation— spying, of 
course. I know that well enough ; but what do I care ? 

Mr, Astley, too, has interested me very much, both to-day 
and yesterday. I am*icertain he is in love w ih Paulina. It is 
both curious aqji amusing to see how much the expression 
of even a reserved and modest man, .touched by the magic 
power of love, will reveal; and more ^specially, exactly at 
the veiy moirient when th*e individual would rather the earth 
opened and swallowed him up than that he should disclose 
anything whatever, either by word or look. Mr. Astley meets 
us out .walking very often. He takes his hat off and passes 
by, — d^lhg with longing to join our party, of course. But if 
they invite him he refuses afepnee. 

At all resting places, at the fountains, or near the music, or 
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in Vauxhall, he always sits down somewhere near us ; and 
wherever we are, in the park or in the wood, or on the 
Schtangenbcrg, we have only to glance around us and some- 
where about —not far off at all events — on the grass near, or 
among the trees, there is sure to be Mr. Astley. I can’t help 
thinking that he is looking out for an opportunity to speak to 
me pnvately. Tins morning we met and exchanged a couple 
of words. % lle has a very abrupt way with him, sometimes, 
’fie met me, and before we had time to say “ good morning * " 
he blui ted out : 

" Miss Blanche, now. I have seen lots*of women like Miss 
♦ Blanche !” 

He only said that, and then looked significantly at me. I 
don’t know what he was trying to give me to understand, be- 
cause when I asked what he meant, he merely wagged his head 
with a knowing smile, and said : 

11 Oh, just so * Is Miss Baulina fond of flowers ? ” 

“ I don’t know, 1 don't know at all,” 1 said. 

“How? you don’t know that?" he cried, in great amaze- 
ment, apparently. 

“ 1 really don’t know, I have never remarked,” I repeated, 
laughing. * 

“ H’m * that gives me an idea,” he said, and he wagged his 
head again and went on Anther. He seemed to look pleased 
however. # 

We always talk the vilest French together, he and I. 


CHAPTER IV. 

T O-DAY has beci\a stupid, funny, absurfli day. It is now 
eleven o’cfogk* at night ; and I am sitting in my own 
100 m, thinking it,all over. • 

The beginning of it was that I had to go to the roulette- 
tahle in the morning to gamble for Paulina. I took the whole 
ot her sixteen hundred guldens under two conditions : that 
I was not going to play on half and half terms, tha# is, if I 
won I should not accept half thejfljoceeds t and secondly/}hat 
Baulina was to tell me frankly m the evening why she wanted 
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the money and how much she required* I still cannot believe 
that she simply desired to win money. Evidently she must 
have money* and soon too, for some special purpose. 

She promised to tell me ail about it, so off I went. There was 
a fearful crush at the tables. What insolent beggars they are, 
and how frantically thirsty for gold ! Well, 1 crushed myself 
into the middle and took my stand near the croupier. Then 
I began, timidly, to try the game, staking two or three coins at 
a time. Meanwhile I kept my eyes open and took Observations f 
it seemed to me. that all this calculation which so many of the 
players practise is nothing like so important as they believe. 
They sit with bits of paper pencilled all over before them/ jot- ^ 
ting down, calculating, sifting the chances, adding up — and at 
last stake tfyeir money and lose it just the same as the rest of 
us do — simple mortals, who play without calculations and 
systems ! _ 

However, I observed one thing, and I believe my opinion is 
right enough here. It is certain that in the sequence of acci- 
dental chance there rules — if not system, a sort of order — 
which is very strange of course ; but it is so. For instance, it 
comes out tha# after the twelve middle numbers have turned 
up, the twelve hjgher ones are called — twice, we’ll suppose, 
and away goeft'* the Tuck to the twelve lower one*. Having 
touched them once it passes to4hc twelve middle numbers 
again and turns up three or four times consecutively : after 
which the- twelve ifigher numbers are called again — twice 
perhaps — then the twelve lower ones, the# the middle ones 
foift times again, and $0 on ; very often for hours at a time. 

Then again, sometimes for a whole day, the red and black 
alternate ?< gSO regularly that you never see # the black turn up 
more than a couple or $6 of times consecutively. Another 
day, or perhaps another hour of the same* day, the red. will 
have a run of twenty tuftis or so, and will do ibis several times 
during a stated pefidd — perhaps for a whole day. 

Mr* Ajstltey pointed out a good many of* these phenomena to 
me; hestood all day 1 -at the ioulette-table*but did not stake 
anythingthe whole time. 

As for myself, X lost everything I had in a wonderfully short 
space pf itmei; I began by putting two hundred guldens on 
^evenj^^d Winning; 1 staked it again on even and won again; 
and so for two bi three; times consecutively, till I had somewhere 
about four thousand guldens jjfchand in the first five minutes./ 
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I ought to have swept it all up and gone away then ; but a 
strange feeling got hold of me, a sort of insane desire to put out 
my tongue at Fate and tweak its nose, so I staked the maximum 
permissable — four thousand guldens — all at once, and lost it. 
Then I fetched out all I had about me and staked that , and 
lost again ; after which I rose and left the table with my head 
buzzing round. 

I could not understand what had been the matter with me, 
dnd I told Paulina of my fiasco only just before dinner, up to 
which time I had been maundering about the park. At 
dinner I was again in an excited state, just as I had been 
.three* days ago ; the Frenchman and Miss Blanche were both 
dining with us. 

It appears that Miss Blanche had been in the roulette-room 
in the morning and had watched my play. She conversed 
with me more— or rather took more notice of me this time. 
The Frenchman did not stand on ceremony, but asked me 
straight out whether it was really the case that I had lost my 
money. It seems to me that he has a suspicion that it was 
Paulina’s, anyhow there is something in die air. 1 simply told 
him a lie, and said the money was my own. The general was 
very much astonished. Where could I have jaised such a sum 
■ of money ? * 

1 explained that I had commenced with ten fricdrichs d’or 
(a hundred guldens) and had doubled it at the first stake/ and 
redoubled it four or five times consecutively, until I had six or 
seven thousand guldens ; and that then i had lost the whole 
thing at a couple of turns of the wheel. 

Of course all this was plausible enough ; and as I told the 
story I glanced at Paulina ; but I could make nothing out of 
her face. At all events, she h^d alfewed me to lie and had 
not corrected me, so I concluded that I had done right in thus 
lying and concealing the fact that I hid gambled for her ac- 
count. However, I thought, “ she is bound Id explain it all to 
me now, and she promised to tell me some secret or other, so I 
shall soon know.” # * 

I thought the general would be sure to make a remark to 
me about mj; playing ; but he was silent. However, I ob- 
served that he was looking much agit&ted and uncomfortable ; 
perhaps, in the present strained State of his financial affairs he 
was simply put out to hear of such suras of money being won 
and lost again in the space of a Quarter of an hour, by such an 
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insignificant fool as myself. I have a shrewd suspicion that he 
and the Frenchman had rather a warm altercation last night ; 
at all events they were talking excitedly together for a long 
while, with closed doors. The Frenchman had gone away 
very late, looking extremely put out, and had turned up again 
early this morning, co doubt to continue yesterday's conver- 
sation. 

When he heard of my losing, the Frenchman cuttingly re- 
marked — even maliciously, \ thought — that I oufht to have* 
used more common sense ; and then he added, I don't know 
why, that though many Russians played at the roulette-tables, 
according to his ideas Russians were not at all fitted for the • 
game by nature. 

“ Oh ! no,w, I think the game must have been invented 
especially for Russians," 1 replied ; and when the Frenchman 
laughed contemptuously at my remark, I observed that there 
was no doubt about the matter, and that in calling Russians 
good gamblers I was paying them the reverse of a compliment 
and that therefore I was the more entitled to belief. 

“ And what do you found your opinion upon ? " he asked. 

“ Because in the Category of the virtues and dignities of 
civilised western jpan, the faculty of accumulating wealth has 
been accepted as the principal desideratum ; and a Russian is 
not only unfitted to amass wealth, «but he even spends it, when 
he hats it, in a foolish and ridiculous way entirely his own. But 
none the less we Riftsians need money," I added, “and there- 
fore we arg the more^delighted to find some means, like the 
rotilette-table, of becoming rich in an hour or so, without 
having to work for it. The very idea of such means captivates 
us wonderfully ; and since we play loosely and carelessly, of 
course we lose." 

“That’s partly true," said the self-satisfied Frenchman. 

“ No, it's not true, a8d you ought to be ashamed ol talkii% 
of your countrymfn like that,” said the # general, severely and 
cuttingly. " \ % * 

“Why, excuse me," I remarked, “ but* it Js by no means 
certain as yet whether the Russian awkwardness or the German 
facility for amassing wealth by honest labour is worse." 

“ What an unworthy idea 1 ” cried the general. 

“What a thoroughly Russian notion," remarked the 
Frenchman. ■, 

I laughed > I was most anxious to “ get a rise ” out of them. 
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“ I’d rather spend all my life in a Kirghiz tent, than bow down 
before the German idol,” I said. 

il What idol ? ” cried the general, beginning to be seriously 
angry. 

“ VVhy, the German faculty of making money,” I said. “ I 
have not been here long yet, but all I hatfe seen goes dread- 
fully against the grain of my Tartar extraction. I swear I 
wouldn’t give tuppence for their kind of virtue. I had time to 
walk a few miles round about here yesterday, and I assure you 
it was all line upon line the same as in the little German moral 
lesson books, with pretty pictures. Every house has its Vattr> 

fearfully virtuous and alarmingly honest individual. So 
honest that one is afraid to go near him. Every such Vater 
has his family, and every evening they read school books out 
loud to* one another. Oh, it’s all most poetical and touching, 
I assure you. Don’t be angry, general, and let me proceed,” I 
continued. “ Wliy, I remember how my own father used to 
read to my mother and me of an evening in the garden, so I 
am a good judge of all this kind of business. Well, so every 
one of these German families lives in a state of full servitude 
towards the Vater, and is absolutely dependent upon him. 
They all heap up money, like Jews. We’ll suppose the father 
has collected a certain number of guldens and is thinking of 
giving over his little property or his savings to his eldest ,son. 
In order to effect this, the daughter gets no marriage portion, 
and consequently does not marry ; the younger son is got rid 
of, into service or the army or something/and the family hoard 
goes on increasing. I assure you this is the way with them 
here, I asked them myself. Well, what next? the honest Vater 
blesses them all round and dies; and another round begins. 
The eldest son becomes another virtuous and terribly honest 
Vater^ the younger sons go out to sacrifice smiling, and the 
daughters remain unmarried, and all for°the good of the family 
capital ; and sure enough the capital has , t^oflnted up wonder- 
fully, and so on, and "so on, until you hive ydur Rothschilds 
or deuce knows who. There’^ tnagnificent spectacle. A 
century or two of toil and wisdom, and suffering, and grubbing, 
and firmness, ,and storks on the roof. What , Can you have 
nobler or higher. And from this.: majestic height these good 
people range the whole of the rest p/ the world; before them 
and judge it; and the measure of; right and wrdng is the 
difference between themselves and otheri; >any divergence 



from the standard of themselves is sinful and must be punished. 
Well, all I can say is, I'd rather be a Russian debauchee, or 
have nfy fling at the roulette-table. I don't wapt to be a 
Rothschild of five generations of money grubbing, I want 
money for ^myself and am not at all inclined to consider 
myself nothing but a being necessary to the proper accumu- 
lation of capital. I may be wrong, but that is my humble 
opinion.” 

“ I don't know how far you may be right or wrSng,” said ih*e 
general, thoughtfully ; “ but 1 do know this, that you have 
begun fooling unbearably, and that if one allows you to forget 
yourself in the least degree, you . . ” • 

As usual, he did not finish his sentence. 

Whenever the general begins a sentence which is in the 
slightest degree worth listening to, he invariably stops short 
before he gets it all out. 

The count had stared a little, and listened carelessly. He 
hardly understood a word of what I had said. 

Paulina had listened with a sort of haughty composure. 1 
don't think she heard a word of what either 1 or anyone else 
had said at the table. 


CHAPTER V. 

S HE was most unusually thoughtful. As soon as we came 
out of the dining-room, she told me to come and walk 
about with her. 

We took the children with us and went into th% park 
towards the fountains.^ 

Being in an excited state, 1 commenced by asking her, 
stupidly and rudfly too, why the French/nan^ Marquis de Giier, 
not only no longer walked about with het % as he used, but very 
often did not speak to her*for whole days at £ time ? 

“ Because he is a scoundrel/' she replied, strangely. 

I had never heard her # fly put like this before on the subject 
of the Frenchman, and »I was afraid to come to too hasty a 
conclusion as to the reason for her annoyance. 

“Did you notice that he and the general are not on very 
cordial terms to-day ? v I asked. 
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“ You wish to know the reason of it ! " she said drily and 
with evident annoyance. “ You are aware that the general is 
entirely his hands, and that all the general’s property is 
mortgaged to him. If granny does not die at once, the 
Frenchman will most undoubtedly enter into possession of the 
whole thing." 

“ Ob, it’s true, then, that the whole estate is mortgaged ! I 
hnd heard so, but I did not know whether it was true or not." 

* “ Of course it is." 

“ Then it's a case of 1 Good-bye, Miss Blanche/ I remarked. 
“ And she will never be Mrs. General ! Do you know what ? 
.1 think it quite likely that the general, being so frantically in 
love as he is, is capable of blowing his own brains out if Miss 
Blanche throws him over.” 

“ Yes, I, too, think that something of the sort may happen,” 
said Paulina, reflectively. 

“A nice soit of business altogether," 1 cried. “And she 
couldn’t show moic brutally and vulgarly, if she tried ever so 
hard, that she was marking him solely ior money. There is 
no attempt at ordinary decency; the whole thing is done 
entirely without ccrunony. It really is beautiful ! And as for 
this granny business, what could be more comically mean and 
petty than to send telegram after telegram asking whether she 
is dead, and whether she is dead again. Eh ? What do you 
think of all this, Paulina Alcxandtovna?” 

“ V’ou are talking nonsense," she said wi?h disgust; “and I 
should like to know what you are so 'pleased about this 
evening ? surely not because you have lost all my money for 
me?'* 

“ Why did you give it to me to lose ? Didn't I tell you that 
I couy not play for other people, especially yourself? I obey 
whatever command you may impose on me; but the result is 
not my look out. I told you beforehand that nothing would 
come of it. Tell me, are you much cut up a£ having lost the 
money ? What did you require it for? 99 

“ Why do you jisk these questions? ” * 

“You told rue yourself that you would let me know all 
about it. Now, listen. I am absolutely convinced that when 
I begin to play for myself (and I have’ got two. hundred 
guldens to begin upon), 1 shall win. And tnen you can just 
take what you want from me." 

She made a gesture ol contempt 
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“ Don’t be angry with me for such a suggestion,” I con- 
tinued ; “ I 'am so impressed with the consciousness that I am 
a nonentity before jou — that is, in your eyes— <that you can 
safely take money from me. You cannot be offended by a 
present of money from 'me; besides, I lost yours for you.” 

She glanced qukgkly at me, and, Observing that I was speak- 
ing sarcastically and .’under the influence of annoyfftcc, she 
again changed ^conversation. 

“There is nothing to interest you in my rfttairs. If ybu 
wish to knQ*Kg. I am in debt, and that’s all about it. I have 
borrowed some money, and I am anxious to pay it.back. I 
had a strange and foolish conviction that I was destined to 
win money here at the roulette-table. I don’t know why I 
had this idea ; but I had it and believed in it. Who knows, 
perhaps I believed; in it for the simple reason that I had no 
choice of any other way out of my difficulty.” 

“Or, in other words, because it was too necessary for you lo 
win. This is simply the old story of the drowning man 
clutching at a straw. You will agree with me, that if he had 
not been drowning, he would never have mistaken the straw 
for a firm piece of wpod ” 

Paulina was surprised, 

41 Why," she said, "didn’t you say you trusted to exactly the 
same means yourself? A couple of weeks ago you told me 
over and #yer again that you were convinced that you would 
win at the gamingtables, and you persuaded me not to look 
upon you as a lunaLtc for harbouring such a conviction ; were 
you joking? I remember you spoke so seriously, though, that 
it is impossible to believe you could have been joking." 

u No/ I said, thoughtfully, u it’s quite true, to this day I 
am fully persuaded that I shall win. I will even admit that 
yon have caused me to ask myself the ouestion : Why my 
stupid, idiotic loss o/this moving has not Jiad the least damp- 
ing effect, upon Wiy conviction? And vet it has not, and I am 
as sure as ever thdt&s soon as I begitfao gamble for myself, I 
shall win/* , ,-t. * 

** WAy &te you stffally persuaded of this r*. 

" Well^if ypu li)$e — I don't know myself. ^ All I know is 
that . I Must mn, and fhat it is my only salvation. . Perhaps 
that *$ the; r^oftfor mV firm conviction that I shall win." 

“So is Accessary for you to win also, since you are 
so fanatidatHy surefof winning." 
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“ I would not mind betting that you doubt whether I am 
capable of realizing any serious need for anything ?” 

“No; it's all the same to me what you may feel,” she*replied 
coldly. “ But, if you like — yes, I do doubt whether you are 
capable of taking anything to heart very seriously. You can 
worry yourself, I daresay ; T>ut not seriously You are a sort 
of disorganized, unprincipled man. What do you want money 
for ? Among all the reasons you gave me, at that time, I 
never found due that had any serious element in it.” 

“ Meanwhile,” I interrupted, <f you say you wi|h to repay a 
debt; it’s a pleasant sort of debt, X may infer; t6 the French- 
man, perhaps ? ” 

“What curious questions you are asking; you are particularly 
cutting to-day — have you been drinking?” 

“ You know very well that I claim the right to say and ask any- 
thing I like. I repeat, I am your slave, and you can neither feel 
offence at a slave's words nor be shamed by him in any way.” 

“That's all nonsense; besides, [ can’t bear that ‘slave 1 theory 
of yours ! ” 

“ Yes, but be so good as to observe that I do not speak of 
my Slavery because I like or wish to be your slave ; but singly 
as a fact which exists whether I like it or no.” * 

“Tell me candidly, what do you want money for?” 

“ Why do you wish to know^t* ” 

“Very well; as you like,” and she tossed her headjhaughtily. 

“You ‘can't bear the slave theory,' ahd yet "you exact 
slavery from me. I am to answer you and never complain. 
Very well, agreed. You wish to know why I want money ? 
how do you mean ? Why, money is simply everything'' 

“ I quite understand that ; but o#ie need not go mad be- 
cause one wants it. You go out of your mind about money ; 
you indulge in fatalism. You must have got some special 
object ; tell me, now, without ar^r nonseffse and beating about 
the bush. I wish it.” * 

She seemed to be growing angry ; and I was delighted be- 
yond expression to se6 heif thus in earnest in her questioning 
of me. * ^ 

“ Of course tjiere is an object,” I said ; u but I don't think 
I can tell you what it is. Well, ,sinq>ly, that when I have 
money I shall be a different man altogether ip your eyes — and 
no longer your slave.” $ 

M How so ? How is that to cptne about ?” j 
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“ How shall I bring it about ? Do you mean to tell me you 
do not even understand how I shall bring you to think of me 
as othA than a slave ? Dear me ! I don't like this density on 
your part.” 

“ You said that this * slavery ' was a sort of satisfaction to 
you. I thought it was, too.” 

“You thought so?” I cried. I enjoyed this conversation 
amazingly. “ How charming this naive manner of yours is. 
Yes — of course I hug my chains — chains that yoff have ri vetted. 
There is — there is a satisfaction in the very lowest limit of in- 
significance,” I raved. “The deuce only knows, perhaps 
there may be a similar subtlety of delight in the operation of 
being scourged, when the lash tears bits of quivering flesh out 
of one's back. But for all that, 1 may prefer to make a trial 
of other kinds of joy. The genera! read me a sermon just 
now, in your presence, all under the privilege of paying me 
seven hundred roubles per annum (which f never see). Mar- 
quis de Grier elevates his eyebrows and inspects me, and at the 
same time takes no notice of me. And 1, for my part, should 
be extremely happy to pull the aristocratic gentleman's nose in 
your presence.” 

“That's all talk, of course; and very silly talk, too. Any 
body can behave with dignity under any circumstances. An 
assault need not humiliate the •person assaulted, on the con- 
trary, it is .very often the reverse.” 

“ Why, you are talking out of a book. But supposing that I 
can't behave with dfjjnity ? That is, I may be a most worthy 
individual and yet cannot behave with dignity ; this is the case 
sometimes, you know. Why, all the Russians are like that, 
and do you know why ? because they are too richly endowed 
and too many-sided to place themselves, easily, in any 
prescribed groove. # We require genius fhd nothing less, 
before we can put on an external form which is not natural 
to us. m , 

“It i$ only FYenchtnen, and perhapS* sofne other Europeans 
who can look, like most worthy mortals, ^and be in reality 
most infernal scoundrels ; they have their outside shell so 
perfectly under control ; and that's why the outside shell is so 
important a matter .with them. Now, a Frenchman can take 
an insult — a- deadly, Serious .insult — and will not even frown ; 
buthe cariV stand having his nose tweaked, because that is 
the destruction of the accepted form of personal decorum. 
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“And the reason all you young ladies are so (bad of the 
French is because their outer shell and form is so correct. 
Personally, I consider the fellows a set of bantam cocks ; but 
then I don't pretend to understand the question, not being a 
woman. Perhaps bantam cocks may be most worthy animals. 
I don't know at all — I may be wrong all rouh&#->vhy don't you 
' stop me and tell me so? I want to tell you everything, every- 
thing; and, to tell you the truth,"! don't believe I have either 
oitter form, of inner worth either ; in fact I don’t. care a hang 
whether I am * worthy^ or not I hay^ost a,U * go ; ’ you know 
why, well enough. I have not a single human thought or idea 
iqft in my head. I have lost — long since — all interest ifi the 
world and what goes on in it — why, the other day I passed 
through Dresden, and I haven't the slightest idea now what 
Dresden was like. You know well enough wha^has choked 
me. Since I haven't the slightest hope and ant a mere 
nonentity in your eyes, I d^n't care what I say, You are the 
only thing I see anywhere, nothing else is of the slightest inter- 
est to me. Why, and how I love you, I cannot say. Do you 
know — I daresay, for all I know' — you are not even pretty — 
fancy that! I can't tell whether your face is pretty or not. 
Your heart is not a good one, I'm sure enough of that; and 
your nature is mean — that's very likely— * ’ 

“ Perhaps the reason you expect to be able to buy me with 
your money, when you have it, is because you believe me to be 
so mean?" v . * 

“ When did I expect to buy you with mtfhey ? " I cried. 

“The fact is, you've been talking nonsense and lost the 
thread of what you were saying. If it is not myself, it is my 
esteem you expect to be able to purchase." - 4 

“No, not quite that, I told you I couldtft ot^lsuh what I 
wanted money for.* You confuse me, you mustn't be angry at 
my fooling like this ; you must see that ft H not fair tb be angry 
w ith me, t because I am mad* simply, . Hotreyer^fc^ all the same 
to me whether you are afigry or not 5 Upstate, in my room, I 
hove only to recall ^ or^imagine tSe tUstlb Of your dress, and 1 
am ready to gnaw my fingers. What are you angry with me 
for? Because, I call myself y our^sla ve ? Make the most 
of my slavehood, make the < ihost'W; , 'by; & ' Are 

you avrare that I shall murder you one fenjfe jjayf I r shallnot 
kill you because i.j Jshali have cea^d to loyp you, then, and 
am jealous of ycl^-oh, dear no t ftiurder you, 
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casually, because every r.ow and then I feel that T must, eat you 
up ; you arelaughing— ” "T; 

“ I £tto not bulling at all,” she replied angrily ; “ I command 
you to be quiet.” '' 

She paused, hardly able to draw her breath for rage. Upon 
my honour I don’t know whether she was pretty or not ; but I 
did love to see her stand before me like, this, panting with rage ; • 
and therefore 1 always took# special pleasure in lousing her 
anger. Perhaps she saw this and got angry on purpose. 1 told 
her so. 

“ How detestable you are,” she said with quiet disgust. 

“ I don’t care,’*'! continued. “ Do you know, it is dangeroijs 
for you and me to be alone like this, for often and often 1 have 
been sorely tempted to kill you, mangle you, smother you ! 
Do you think it won’t come to this? You drive me to dis- 
traction. Do you suppose I am afraid of the scandal of the 
thing, or of your anger ? Why, I love you without hope, and I 
know, very well tluit 1 shall love you a thousand times mote 
than ever after I have -killed you. If I kill you, 1 shall 
have to commit suicide afterwards, of course ; but 1 shall put 
off killing myself Ss long as passible in order to try what the 
intolerable sensation of being without you is like. I’ll tell you 
a most astonishing thing. I love you more every day, and 
that’s almost an impossibility. #And I am not to be a> fatalist 
after all this I You remember, the day before yesterday on the 
Schlangeriberg, wRen you drew me out, and I whispered to you, 

‘ Say the word, airti I jump down here headlong ! ' If you 
had said the word, I should have jumped down then and 
there. Don’t you believe that I should have jumped 
down?” ’ - i 

“What $»pid foolery you are talking ! ” she < ried. 

" “I don't care whether it’s Stupid or wise,” I said ; “all 1 
know is that when I*am with you 1 must tafk and’talk and talk, 
and sq l am talking. I always lose all my self-rcspc<£ before 
you, so I don’t care what I say.” *• » 

“Why, do you suppose t^hould tdll you-' to jump off the 
Schlangenberg ? ” she asked, drily and irfitably; “it wouldn’t 
be the slightest use to me.” 

“That’s good,” I*,tried. “You say ‘use’ on purpose to 
overwhelm’ me. I “Understand you thoroughly — ■* not the 
slightest use.’ ‘ Indeed ! 'VSfhy, satisfaction k always oi use to 
one; and savage, unlimited power, even if aPy over a fly, has 
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its own special delight. Man is a despot by birth, and loves 
to bully Others. You enjoy it yourself thoroughly.” 

I remember she looked at me just then with a sort con- 
centrated attention. Probably my face was expressing all the 
foolish and silly sensations that were rioting in my brain. 1 
remember now that our conversation was almost word for 
word as I have noted it down here. My eyes were bloodshot, 
and there was a rim of foam round my lips. As for the Schlan- 
genberg businors, I swear that if she had said the word, 1 would 
have hurled myself off the rock at once, If she had said it in 
joke, if she had said it contemptuously, bitterly, I should have 
jumped over, all the same. 

k “I quite believe you. Why not ?” she said, as only she can 
speak at times, with such a wealth, of contempt, and even 
malice, in her voice — with such haughtiness that J swear 1 could 
have killed her on the spot. She ran a great risk. I was not 
exaggerating when 1 told her it was dangerous to be alone with 
me ! 

4< Are you a coward or not ?” she asked me, suddenly. 

“ i don’t know/' i said ; “ 1 may be, and I may not. I 
haven’t thought of it for a long time.” 

“if! were to say to you : ‘ Kill this man for me/ would you 
kill him?" 

“ Whom ? ” 

" Whomever I choose.” 

“ Is it the Frenchman ? ” 

a Don't ask questions, but just answer one. Whomever I 
choose to name. What J want to find out is, whether you were 
serious just now or not,” She stood and waited for my answer 
with so serious and impatient an air that l really felt quite 
strange. 

“ Will you or will you not tell me what is going on here?" 
1 cried, “ Are you afraid of me, or what r* 1 can see for my- 
self that everything is topsy-turvy. You are step-daughter to a 
ruined and insane old man who is eaten up with passion for 
this demon, Ulanohe ! ,f i'hen there’s tjns Frenchman with his 
mysteiious influence over you, and theq— here you tome, 
suddenly, springing this question upon me! At all events, Jet 
me know what if all meahs ; otherwise P sihall be putting my 
foot in it, and doing something fatal* Are you ashamed of 
giving me your confidence ? As thqugh you could be ashamed 
of anything on wjfrje count !” * / 1 
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“ I am not talking about that, I asked you a question, and 
I am waiting for your answer.” 

“ Oftourse I would kill him,” I shouted, u anybody you told 
me to. But as if you can, as if you^ would give me such an 
order ! ” 

11 Why not ? Do you think I should be sorry for you ? Why, 
I should give you the order and myself stand aside. Could 
you tolerate that? JSfot a bit of it. You might murder him in 
obedience to my command, but then you'd come* back and kill 
me too, for daring to send you on such an errand.” 

Something seemed to strike me to the core as I listened to 
these words. , 

Of course 1 accepted them, even then, as half in joke ; but 
why was she so terribly serious ? I was astonished that she 
should have expresred herself thus, that she should claim this 
right over me and bo content to wield such dreadful power 
over me that she could say, “Go to your ruin, while I stand 
aside.” There was something so very cynical and so ultra- 
frank, about these words, that I did not quite like it. Why, 
what could she think of a man to whom she could address such 
words ? Surely this was going beyond the limits even of slavery 
and insignificance. This sort of thing ought to bring a man 
to himself; but, for all the absurdity and nonsensical tendency 
of our conversation, my heart was trembling within itself. 

Suddenly she burst out laughing. We were sitting on a 
bench, with the children playing about in front of us, exactly 
opposite the spot wtlere -the carriages stopped and people got 
out to walk up and down the avenue which runs parallel with 
the Vauxhall. 

“Do you see that stout old lady?” she cried. “That is 
Baroness Warmerholm ; she has only been hcie three days; 
and that's her husband, that long thin Prussian with a slick in 
his hand. Do you r&nember how he looked at us a couple of 
days ago ? We#, go up to the baroness, take off youi hat, and 
say something impertinent to her in FrtmcH.” 

“ Why?” . 

M Yoavowed you were ready to jump off the Sclilangcnberg, 
you vow that you are ready to murder somebody for me ; but 
instead of these tragedies and murders, I simply wish to have 
a good laugh. Go and’do it, without beating about the bush. 
I wish to see the baron strike you with his stick.” 

“ You challenge me, do you ? You think PWon't do it ? ” 
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“ Yes, I challenge you to do it Go on, I insist upon it.” 

t( Very well, 1 will, though it is a wild idea on your part. 
Hut I don’t wish to be the cause of any unpleasantnesS, after- 
wards, to the general, and through him to you. I swear I am 
not thinking of myself, but only of you-^-and the general. Be- 
sides, what is the use of going up to a woman and insulting her 
in cold blood ? ” 

K Oh, f sec you arc a mere sham,” sh£ said, contemptuously. 
“ Your eyes were blood-shot just now, but it was from no nobler 
cause than too much wine at dinner. Do you suppose I don't 
understand that it is a foolish and idiotic freak, and that the 
funeral will be very angry ? I tell you I wish to have a good 
laugh— 1 wish it, and that's enough ! Besides, you won't insult 
a woman ; you'll get beaten by the old man long before you can 
do that.'* 

I turned away, and silently set about fulfilling her command. 

Of course it was a silly business, and, of course, I could not 
now get out of it ; but 1 remember that when I began to approach 
the baroness, a sort of schoolboy sense of mischief got posses- 
sion of me. I was irritated and excited too, just as though I 
were really drunk, as Paulina had said. 


CHAPTER Vt 

T WO days have passed since that silly afternoon. And what 
a fuss, and bother, and row, and noise there has been. 
And I am the cause of all the fluttering in the dove-cotl It seems 
irresistibly droll, too, sometimes — to mo, jit all events. I can- 
not answer myself when 1 ask what on earth I have been up to 
all this time. Am I really and absolutely mad,t>r have 1 simply 
strayed from the path^ust to have a little fling with my hmd 
legs until they cony and tie me up again? At timer jt can’t 
help thinking that my brains have suffered, and at others I 
seem to be a child still, a sort of mischievous schoolboy just 
out of class. , 

It’s Paulina— it’s ail Paulina 1 I daresay I should not be 
playing the schoolboy were it not for her. Who knows, per- 
haps despair is the cause of it all— -what a silly ideal And 
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I caiVt understand, I ain't understand what there is about her 
so bewitching to me. . Shfc is pretty, I think — yes, she is 
pretty. * Other people lose their heads for her too. She’s tall, 
and beautifully built; very thin, though. I think one could 
tie her up in a parcel, or bend her in two. Her footprint is a 
long narrow one, it drives me wild to look at it Her hair 
has an auburn tint about it. Her eyes are like a cat’s, regular 
cat’s eyes, but hOw proudly and haughtily she can stare out of 
them l * # * 

Four months ago, or so, when I had only just joined the 
family* I remember she had gt long and earnest conversation 
with De Grier one evening^ and how she looked at hin^ 
When I went upstairs to bed I imagined her giving him a 
mighty bo# on the ear and then looking at him like that ; she 
would do it, too, and would stand and look at him afterwards 
exactly like that, I know. Well, it is since this evening that 1 
have loved her. 

However, let me get back to my story. 

I walked along the by-path which led to the avenue, stood 
in the middle of the avenue and waited for the baron and 
baroness. When they came within about five paces, I took off 
my hat and bowfe'd. 

I remember the baroness was dressed in a light coloured 
dress, with a crinoline, and a train. She was a little woman, 
unusually fat, with # such a double chin that it was quite im- 
possible to see her neck. She had a red face and small insolent- 
looking eyes. She ^hrent along as though she felt that the 
hpmage of all she ipet was but her due. 

The baron was a dry-looking, tall, old fellow. His face, as 
usual with Germans, was crooked and was divided into a thou* 
sand wrinkles; he wore spectacles and was probably not more 
than about forty-five jears old in reality. His legs seemed to 
begin at his chest, which is a sign of good birth, I am’ told. 
He looked as pffcud as a peacock as he strutted slowly along. 
There was a sort of sheepish expression on* his face, which he 
intended should imply depth of intellect. m 

All ffife I noticed in the space of three seconds. 

My bow ahd my^loffed hat scarcely attractecbtheir attention, 
for the, first moment jr two. The baron merely raised his 
eyebrows slightly^ the baroness sailed along, straight for 
me. *>\\ /v; * ' 1 : 

“MadaiHe to Bftrwtnc” I said very distinctly, and aloud, 
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and accentuating each syllable : “ J’ai VAonneur d'etre votre 
esc/ ave” 

After which i put my hat on again, and passed by the 'baron's 
side, looking politely at him and smiling. Paulina had told 
me to take off my hat ; but as for the bowing and the tom- 
foolery, I threw that in of my o\frn accord. 1 don't know 
what had possessed me, but I felt at this mofnent as if I had 
wings and was flying through space. 

“ IleitiV ' fiied or rather croaked the baron, turning and 
looking at me with angry surprise. 

I turned and waited in an attitude of courteous expectancy, 
continuing to gaze into his face and smile pleasantly. He 
evidently did not believe his eyes, and stretched his eyebrows 
to an impossible extent. * His face clouded over more and 
more. 

The baroness also turned and began to regard me with equal 
surprise and wrath. The passers-by were beginning to watch 
us ; some even stopped to stare. 

“ Hein ? ” cried the baron again, with redoubled croaking and 
redoubled rage. 

“Ja U'ohl ! ” I whined, continuing to stare straight into his 
eyes. * < 

“ Sind Sie rasend ? ” he cried, making a threatening gesture 
with his stick, but beginning, T thought, to funk out of it a little. 
Probably my costume rather puzzled him. I was very well and 
even fashionably dressed, in fact I looked like a man entitled 
to belong to the very best society. 

“Ja u'o~o-oJ\l!" I cried suddenly, with all the power of my 
lungs, and prolonging the sound of the u 0 , ” just as the Berlin 
people do in their perpetual use of the phrase, “ Ja wohl!” when 
they wish by the longer or shorter duration of the “ o 7 ' sound 
to express various shades of thought and Reeling. 

The baron and baroness turned and almost ran from me 
in their terror. w 

Some of the passers-by whispered among themselves, others 
stared at me in astonishment ; but,$o say the truth, I don’t 
remember very clearly what I did. I turned on my heel and 
walked with my visual deliberate step to w^rdsJPaulina ; but before 
1 came near her bench, I saw her rise aijd go away towards the 
hotel with the children. I caught her up at the front door. 

II I've fulfilled your tom-foolery,” I said, as I came along- 
side of her. 
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“ Well, what then ? Now you may go and take the conse- 
quences/' she said without even looking at me; and went 
upstair?. 

I walked about the park all the evening. Then I took a 
turn into the wood and walked on till I came into the next 
duchy. I had an omelette and some wine at a cottage; for 
which idyllic tneal I had the satisfaction of paying a thaler and 
a half. I reached home at eleven o'clock, andwas immedi- 
ately sent for to the general's room. * 

Our people occupy two suites, containing four rooms, in the 
hotel. The first room is a big place, with a piano in it ; next 
to it is another fine large room, the general's study ; and here 
he was awaiting me. He stood in the middle of the room, in 
a state of great majesty and dignity; De drier was sprawling on 
a sofa. 

“ Allow me to ask you, my good friend, what you have been 
up to?” began the general. 

“ I will thank you, general,” I said, “ to confine yourself 
strictly to business. You probably wish to speak to me about 
my meeting this morning with a certain Herman ? " 

“ With a certain German, indeed ! That German, sir, is 
Karon Warmerholm, a very eminent personage indeed. You 
have been guilty of rudeness to him and the baroness.” 

“Not the least in the world ! • 

“You frightened them, sir,” shouted the general 

“Not the least *bit, I tell you. When I was in Berlin I 
heard quite enoughjbf the peipetual repetition of K Ja wohl ' 
after every word, and of the .disgusting way they have of 
distorting the sound and lengthening it out ; and when 1 met 
these people in the park, I don’t know why, but I couldn’t 
help thinking of this expression, l Ja W'hK and the thought 
of it acted upon me as an irritant. Besides this, the baroness, 
on every one of the fbree occasions that bhave met her, has 
made a point c# walking straight at me, as though I were a 
worm, and she wanted to squash me Vith* her foot. Excuse 
me, but I have a little selferespect of my own, as well as bigger 
swells; so I took off my hat, and politely (it was politely, I 
assure you) S^id to, her, * Madame , fai Vkonnejtr d'etre votre 
csclave 1 ' * 

“When the baron wnisked round, and called out ' JffeinJ 
something prompted me to cry, * Ja wohV I shouted it 
twice; the first time in usual tone and the second time draw* 
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ling out the “ o,” and shouting it as loud as 1 could, and that’s 
the whole story.” 

I confess I took the greatest, delight in explaining the 
thing in this most puerile manner. I had the wildest longing 
to make the story seem as foolish and absurd as ever I could. 
And the further I went the more decided did ihis taste 
become. 

" You are, laughing at me, sir,” cried the general. He turned 
to the Frenchman, and explained to him, in French, that I 
admitted the truth of the story ; De Grtet smiled and shrugged 
his shoulders. <?: 

. “ Oh, don’t think twice about it,” I cried ; “ it was nothing 
at all, general. My act was a foolish one, I admit it, with the 
greatest possible candour ; it was An act of stupid tom-foolery, 
if you like to call it so, and was very indecorous, and all that ; 
but nothing more. I confess to my act, such as it is, with 
absolute frankness. But there is a circumstance connected 
with the case which, I think, would even absolve me from the 
necessity of confession, and that is that for the last two or three 
weeks I have been feeling very unwell— a sort of nervous, 
irritable, fantastic malady which occasionally causes me to lose 
all control over my will. , 

“ I assure you I have several times been on the very point of 
coming up to the Marquis dc* C,rier, there, and — but perhaps I 
had better not say it ; I might offend him. Well, in a word, 
these arc symptoms of my malady. I donl: know whether the 
baroness will make allowance for this dyrcumstance when I 
apolqgise to her (for I intend to beg that lady's pardon, of course); 
I don*t much think she null take account of it ; because I hear 
that the excuse has been a good deal abused, of late, in the 
law-courts — counsel for the defence have been bringing it for- 
ward loo often and saying, ' my client struck him, But remem- 
bers nothing about it,’ and that sort of tiling, • implying that the 
criminal was the victim of a mental disorder. And/fancy, 
general, the medical profession actually su pports She dpetri nes 
of such counselor the defence; it does indeed; It says "yes, 
there is such a malady, and. its victims' do pot remember what 
they did, when under its influence,’ oir only : Hal£ i^erhember, or 
quarter remember, or something, ' Bu^the bjwottjsjind baroness, 
you see, are people belonging to si former age— -hod 'therefore 
probably this .progress in the , judicial and medical World will 
not have reached their ears j and sp they wiU’pptmake allow- 
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ances for ray particular circumstances, as explained. What' do 
you think yourself, general ?* 

“ Eribugh^my fnend ! * said the general cuttingly, and with 
suppressed wrath, “ that is quite enough, thank you ! I shall 
endeavour, once andfor all, to putmyself outside of the influence 
of your school-boy trfcjki You shall not apologise to the baron 
and baroness/ Anythingto do with yourself— though the con- 
nection were nothing more than the receiving byihem of your 
apologies — would be far too humiliating for theim The baron, 
hearing that you belonged to my household, took the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to me at the Vauxhalt; and I assure you, it 
wanted but little for him to . have called me out Do yoy 
understand, sir, what you bhve laid me open to — sir ? I - - 
I was forced to beg pardon of the baron, and to give him my 
solemn word that this day — this very (lay— you should cease to 
belong to my household/ 

“One moment, general, one moment ! -so he insisted of his 
own accord, did he, that I should cease to belong to your house- 
hold— as you are pleased to express it ? ” 

“No, but I considered myself in honour bound to give him 
this satisfaction, and of course my assurance satisfied the baron. 
So we shall pa$t, my friend. You are entitled to these four 
friedriebs d’or and three gulden, according to the exchange of 
the country'. Here is |he monoy, and here is your account — 
verify it, if you like. Good-bye. l«‘rom this moment we are 
strangers; excefifciffg unpleasantness and worries, I have had 
nothing out of you. • I shall now call up the kcllner and tell 
him that from tomiorrow’s date I am not responsible for your 
expenses in this hotel. I have the honour to be your humble 
servant.” 

I took the money and the paper with my account scrawled 
upon it irt pencil* bowed to the general, apd addressed him very 
seriously as follows V • . 

“General, thojRtflair cannot end so. I am very spny to hear 
that you have had any unpleasantness Grille the baron; but if 
you will excuse me for saving so, the fatilt is your own. By 
what rightdidyOU take it upon yourself to 'answer for me to 
this barctoP/What do. you mean by the expression that ‘I 
belong to yCfiiir househord?' lam a tutor in your bouse., that’s 
all 1 atnlhot yotir son.* I am not your ward. You have no 
right ' r|; am myself a legally com- 
petent arid person;" T am twenty-five years old, a 
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member of the university, I am of noble birth, ami I am 
absolutely a stranger to yourself. It is only my boundless 
respect for your worthy person which at this moment is pre- 
venting me from demanding satisfaction from you and a full 
explanation of what you meant by presuming to take upon 
yourself to answer to the baron for me.” 

The general was so overwhelmed with astonishment that his 
hands dropped to bis sides. Then he turned quickly to the 
Frenchman ahd hurriedly communicated to him that I had 
this moment all but called him out. 

The Frenchman burst out laughing. 

, 44 However I shall not let the baron go so easily,” I continued 
with great composure, and not in the least disconcerted by- 
thc Frenchmans guffaw. “And as you, general, have, by 
consenting to listen to the baron’s complaint this day and by 
taking hi$ part in the matter, made yourself, as it were, a 
participator in the affair, 1 have the honour to inform you that, 
not later than to-morrow morning, I shall ask the baron, in 
my own name, for a full and formal explanation of the reasons 
by which he, having to deal with myself in a certain matter, 
thought fit to pass me by and refer himself to another person*, 
just as though I either could not, or were unworthy to answer 
for myself.” - V , 

What I anticipated now* took place. The general, cm 
listening to my latest nonsensical departure, became terribly- 
frightened. c 

“ How ! surely you don’t intend to Iceep this damnable 
business going?” he cried. “What are you doing % my dear 
sir ? — Good heavens ! what will become of me?*- Don’t dare 
to do it, sir, don't you dare to do it, or I swear I'll — therein 
a police system here too, sir, and IT1 — 1T1— in a word, iay 
rank will — and the baron too, —in short— well have you 
arrested and sent out of the place between two soldiers ; you shall ' 
not swagger here, sir. Do you understand nfe," sir, or do you 
not?” * / ^ . 

Rage seemed tg give him a $art«of fictitious courage, but 
he was beside himself with fright in reality. 

“General,” l replied,, with, to him, intolerable composure; 
“you cannot get a man arrested for yiolence until after the 
violence is committed. I hav$ as yet even demanded an 
explanation from the baroh^:'J^|^you have npt r as yet* the 
particle of an idea as to how* I shall act in the matter* AH 1 
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wish to get at, as yet, is an explanation of what is to me an 
offensive suggestion, namely, that 1 am a ward under the 
guardianship of a person who has control over my free 
will. You are exciting and worrying yourself quite unneces- 
sarily/’ ' 

For heaven's sake, for heaven's sake, my dear sir, get rid 
* df this insane intention," whined the general, suddenly changing* 
his tgne of rage for one of entreaty, and even going so fan. as 
to sei/e my hands in his. - “Just imagine what would come of 
such action on your p^rt— unpleasantnesses again ! -Why, think, 

I ought to behave in a specially careful manner just now, 
particularly just now. You don’t know all the circumstance^ 
of the case, you really do not ; as soon as we leave this place 
I shall be delighted tp receive you again — I r m obliged to act 
Hke*this now* but— oh, you must understand, you must under- 
stand my reasons.". He ended by repeating my name in 
despairing accents two or three times. * 

I withdrew to the door, assuring him as I went that he need 
not fear, all should be arranged with the greatest decorum ; 

, and so I hurriedly left the room. 

Sometimes Russians abroad are dreadfully cowardly and self- 
conscious, they are always afraid of what people are saying or 
thpking of them, and doubtful whether such and such a way 
^acting is correct or not. In word, they keep themselves 
strictly under the control of etiquette, especially such as 
have any pretensions to distinction. 

^ What the Russian abroad specially likes is some model, pre- 
conceived, which he can stick up once for all and copy with 
servility, both in the hotels and out walking, at a party, and 
even on a journey. But here was the general blurting out that 
.be was under the influence of certain special circumstances, and 
JM he was bound to be particularly careful about his proceed- 
ifegvjust now. And this was, of course, the explanation of 
,his sudden feeb^ change of tone towards me. 1 took good 
stock of this fact. However, he was «qui^ equal to getting 
hold of some violence— l|gal or other—^to assist him against 
me, to-morrow j so I must really be on my gftard. 

In point of fact, I had no reason to wish to nujke the general 
particularly angry ; it w«t& Paulina I wanted to enrage. Paulina 
had behaved so cruelly towards me and had herself impelled me 
to such a stupid action, that I yrgs most anxious toYoxce her on 
td her knees, as it were ; to rokke her come and beg me to 

o 
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desist, of her own accord. My tom-foolery might easily com- 
promise herself before 1 had done ! Besides, there^were other 
feelings and desires ranging themselves in my brain. 

For instance, I chose to be a nonentity and extinguish 
myself of my own free will before hcr> she was by no mejns to 
imer that [ was going to be a nincompoop before other 
people, or that I was going to allow the baron to use his stick 
over ir»e^ I wished to raise ihe kyugh at all these good people, 
and come out of the business my self with flying colours. Let 
them look to themselves ! 

Paulina would be afraid of a scandal and would very soon 
whistle me up to her side again ; and if she didn't do that-^well, 
at all events, she should see that J was not a nincompoop. 


AVlffat curious news ! The nurse whom I have just met on 
the stairs says that Maria Philipovna, the general's sister, has 
gone to JKailsbad all alone. She is going to stay with her 
cousin there. Nurse says she had long intended to go, but how 
is it no one knew anything about it ? Perhaps it is only I who 
knew nothing of it. Nurse says that the general and his sister 
had high words together a day or two ago. I think I under- 
st uul— it must be about ]ytt ss Blanche. Yes, there's something 
serious in the air. 


CHAPTER VII, 

I N the morning I called the keiiner an3 gave him notice 
that my bill was to be kept separately. 

My room was not such a very expensive one^so that I needn’t 
beat a hasty jetreat out of the hotel. 1 had sixteen fiiedrichs 
d’or, one hundred and sixty guldens, and 6Yer there — there 
were riches to be had; It is a most extraordinary thing that 
though I haven't won a farthing yet, Tact and. think and feel 
as a riqji man, and cannot imagine myself anything else. 

I determined, in spite 3§^he early hour, to go and look up 
Mr. Astley at the IL'tel d’Angietme, which^was^uite close by ; 
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and was just about to start, when suddenly De Grier appeared. 
This was a thing which had never happened before, and besides 
that, the relations between myself and this individual had of 
late bcen .,decidudljr strained. - He had been in the habit of 
making no' Secret of his ijwliSm'.ence to .aU that concerned nty- 
sqjif ; indeed, be did. his best not to conceal the fact ; while 1-*- 
welll had raynvsri:,«ni$dns for disliking him. In a word, I 
hated tbe mini •' \ \ ' 

His sudden arriyai in tpy ,fbom greatly atirpqpA me ; and I 
immedtately made up my mind that there, was some special 
reason for the unusual honour. 

He came in with the niost amicable air, and paid me. a com- 
pliment. about my room. Seeing that I had my hat in my 
hand, be observedthat.suroly I. wasn’t going out so early in 
the day ft /Hearing that -I was going to see Mr. Astley on 
business, he reflected a moment and his face assumed a very 
preoccupied Expression. $ 

De Grier whs, as all Frenchmen are, lively and amiable 
when those Qualities are necessary, or likely to be profitable to 
themselves,, and intolerably dull when the necessity for being 
amiable and animated iVttf anou^.. 

A frenchman.. |» .r^lyJatiS»ble by nature, liis amiability 
is always, as it wmti}.** to order,” and in proportion to the de- 
mand. .for instance, if the frenchman judges it advisable to 
be mystical or original, his originality and mysticism are of a 
most unnatural .-ai^d silly kind, and cast in some mould which 
he has long since fixgd upon as the correct thing, but which is 
most old-fashioned and ridiculous. 

The natural frenchman is made up of the most common- 
place, petty,, everyday positivisms; in a word, he is the very 
dullest being op the face, of the earth. 

In iny opinion it is only very new hands— young birds— 
especially young .Russian girls, who arc eve-, .captivated by the 
ordinary frenchman. Every reasonable being very soon sees 
through, .and is disgusted with, his store-house stock of ac- 
cepted ^ traditiajjri 1 forms pf “prepared amfebility” and “dried 
ease ojf manner - and, Merited animation.” . 

“ larfijiere on. business,” 1)% Grier began, with a care- 
less air, ||^qgh;distmcUy Courteous, tori;' “and I do not con- 
ceal that^f .come, as the ambassador— or, perhaps, I should 
call it thribitermediary—of the general. As I am So bad a 
scholar rii* regard to theRussjah language, I hardly understood 
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anything of what you were saying last night; but the general 
has explained to me in detail all you told him, and I con- 
fess I — " , 

“But, allow me, M. de Grier ” I interrupted. “ You have 
consented to be an agent in this business ; well, of course, I 
am nothing but a tutor, you know\ arid have never made the 
slightest pretence of being a close friend of this household, or 
even upok; specially intimate terms, and therefore I do not 
know all the circumstances. Kindly inform me : Do you 
actually belong to this family as a member? because you 
seem to me to take so large a share in everything which 
concerns them— as, now, for instance, by acting as their inter- 
mediary here-r-that I — ’\ 

My question did not seem to please him altogether ; it was 
too straightforward for him, and he was very anxious to avoid 
commuting himself. ’ ./ f ' , 

“ There are circumstances which connect me with the general 
and his affairs — certain, I may say, special circumstances,” he 
said, drily. “ The general has sent me to request you to put 
aside your intentions as expressed, yesterday. . All your ideas 
were, of course, very to ‘tell you that 

you cannot possibly succeed iti the! line you wish to take up. 
Besides, the baron will simply refuse to see you; and he has 
every facility for so arranging matters that you shall not have 
the opportunity of annoying him with a # ny further unpleasant- 
nesses. You must admit the truth of this, yourself Then, why 
go on with the matter? The general ^promises, for certain, to 
take you into his household once more at the first convenient 
opportunity; and meanwhile he will credit you with your salary 
and perquisites. Surely, the offer is a pretty good one, isn’t 
it?” . \ 

I explained to him with the utmogt composure that he was 
the victim of a slight mistake ; that, in all probability, I should 
be received and not turned away at the baton's, demr— and that 
my explanation *wpilld be listened to. f also required him 
to acknowledge that M had merely c ojS§& for the simple 
purpose of pumping me* in! order to find out, wfcat 1 intended 
to do. * * , ' .. 

“ Good gracious I* he cried, u surely, since thejgefieral is so 
interested in the matter, vire niay conclude thathe Would like to 
know what you are going to ifo and how you intend to do it. 
It is only natural.” . ' \ 
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I began to explain to him, while he settled down to listen , 4 
all the facts of the case, as I understood it He made himself 
comfortable and listened with his face turned side-ways to me 
and with a most ill-concealed frown upon it He had a haughty 
air upon him, too. \ . 

I aid my best to insist -upon the fact that I looked upon this 
matter from the most /serious point of view. I explained that 
since the baron had carried his complaint againsytoyself US 
the general, just a| though 1 were the general’s serant, he had, ’ 
therefore, in the f%t. placed deprived me of my situation ; and 
secondly, he had behaved towards me as to an individual who 
is incapable , of answering for himself, or as a "person who is 
not worth speaking to. - K 

Naturally I felt myself aggrieved. 

“ However, taking into consideration the difference of age, 
position in society, and so on, and so on (I could scarcely 
contain my laughter at this point), I should not take upon 
myself to demand 1 — or evento suggest — satisfaction. 

“ At the same time, I none the less consider myself at full 
liberty, if I please, to , offer#* v apologies to the baroness especi- 
ally, and to the baron also f me more so as I have really of late 
felt a very curious iantastical malady upon me, which has upset 
me a good deaU , However, the baron has put me in such a 
position by his offensive appeal to «the general, yesterday, and 
by his insisting upon my immediate dismissal, that I can- 
not now apologise fo him and the baroness as I should 
have liked, because Wftti they and all the world will cer- 
tainly conclude that: X have come forward with my apologies 
simply out of terror, and in the hope of obtaining my situation 
again. vVl'V • 

“ From all of whfctr'tfc follows,” I continued, “ that I am 
absolutely forced now to demand an apology fiom the baron 
first — a most, formal , apSlogy in set words — for instance, that 
he had not the slightest intention' to offend me. And when 
the baron has thus expressed his regret I '(jam then come for- 
ward freely, and $fth fclean hands and heart, to offer my own 
apologies j^ the barbn. In a wort},” I conclud5dJ “all I ask is 
that the baron shall free my hands,” ^ 

“Tfu l ytyt peddling refinements ! And why should you 
apologise afr all? - Now confess, Mr.— Mr;- — that you are 
stirring up this busifiess for the sole purpose of^annoying the 
general ! perhaps •jjrou may have some special object in view ? 
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Now, my dear Mr. — Mr. — I beg your pardon, I haye forgot- 
ten your name. Mr. Alexis isn’t it?” / 

“ Excuse me, my dear marquis ; but what business is that of 
yours ? ” 

“ But the general.” ^ J i 

u What about the general ? He said, last night, that he hhd 
to inand on one leg, or something of the kind, for some reason 
01 other ; ancShe seemed very much atoned, bin 1 could make 
nothing of it.” ' * 

“ Yes, you are right, there are certain special circumstances,’ 
said Dc Grier in conciliatory accents, but with more and more 
show of annoyance. “You know Mademoiselle de Cominges, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ Is that Miss Blanche ? ” 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle Blanche de Cominges and her mother. 
Well, you know, I daresay, the general is in love with that lady, 
and in a word, the wedding will very likely take place here ; so 
that under the circumstances, any unpleasantness or scandal 
just now — ” 

“ But I don’t see any unpleasant*^* or scandal likely to 
happen, which could m any way affect the wedding you 
speak of.” t 

“ But the baron is so irascible — a regular Prussian— and lie’ll 
be making a Prussian quarrel of it ! ” 

“ But that will be my affair, not yours ; for I do not belong 
to the household any longer,” I was doing my best to be as 
dense as possible. “ Dear me ! so it’s settled, is it? that Miss 
Blanche is to be married to the general? What are they 
waiting for ? What I want to say is, why conceal this from us 
— from the household, that is?” '1 
“Well, 1 can’t tell you all; it i* not quite settled—you 
see 1 they are waiting for news from Russia, the general has 
affairs to settle.” 1 # * 

u Ah, yes, granny 1 of course.” 

De Grier looked atf me with hatred in his 
“ In short,” he'said, “ I fully rely 'on your innate amiability, 
on your intelligence and on your tact, to do fch fit I ask for the 
sake of the family into which you wefe received like a son, in 
which you were beloved and esteemed? 1 * * 

» But, my defr sir, I was kicked out of it k O( course I know 
you tell me now that this was only for the look of the'thing ; but 
you must confess that if J were to say to yrft ; * of course I 
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don’t wish to null your ears, but just^fcr the look of the thing 
allow me' t^glve them a little pull/ it would amount to very 
much the^ayqa^ thin^'? w ^ : lT * ; , ■ *’ 'V / 

“ If that is the ; case/if no entreaties have any influence over 
you/’ he began, andhaughtUy, “ then allow me to in- 
form you thafc!'fc will be taken. There is a 

pol ice-office her^$ you shall be sent out of the place this very 
day. The deviV M ^bilW^^PP^r like you challenajnf : # maty 
like the baron I'^Stid 'Jttiibk ! you will be left if peace, do . 
you ? I^et-'me ? 4^;y^;^feddy is afraid of you here I If 1 con- 
descended to ask'ybb. wfrat I have/ifc was quite of my own in- 
itiative, because you have Worried the poor general. And as 
if you can flatter youfs^vfhat the baron will do anything but 
tell his flunke/ to kicjtyou out j T> m% . 

“But,,my dear sit* I shall not go in person/’ I said, with ab- 
solute composure; ** you arc under a delusion. Monsieur do 
Grier ; these sort of things are managed with far more decorum 
than you seem to /support For instance now, I am just off 
to Mr. Alley’s «pn puJpose to ask him to be my agent in , the 
matter, niy M'r>’ Astley is fond of me and will 

certainly * He will go to the baron 

and the fe#on Sure to receive him* So, that, though 
I may be a jpere tutor and an underling generally, and 
without p#ltcuj^r protection, yet # Mr. Astley is the nej)hew 
of a lqrd — a mi ' English lord— and that’s a fact known 
to every one - Me ; besides which his uncle, Lord 
Pibroch, is oh the ^spjqt. • Believe me, the baron will 
be extremely polite to ;®Jr, Astley and will listen to all 
he has tdusay. ^ If not, then Mr. Astley will take it as a 
personal insult (^ph Ithqw the English make no bones about 
that sort bf th}i%), an&Afrill send the baron one of his own 
friends* and Wends are pretty t good people, I 

assure you. Nqjv then? don’t you think things may possibly go 
a little differehdy you cakulated upon ?” 

The * alarmfj. All this was 

ce rtainly /V£ry \ and perhap^ I really might be in 

a jk>stt£o^ ^ y ’ crix&i wess of, it. • ’ • 

began,. in a distinctly beseeching 
tone^ ** I ehjr^j^tb dr&p, the master J It looks *ust 'as. though 
you a scandal./ Vfoat you want is ^good 

1 row ■' • V^tMa^ti6h--*you dorft really^ *. care 

about ,y6u no*?? I quite understand. As I 
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said before, you arc very clever and amusing in your treatment 
of the matter, and very likely you will succeed in wharjpGU wish 
to get at ; hut in a word,” he concluded, seeing that I had risen 
from my chair and hacUakcn up my hat, “ in a word, I came 
to give you this note from a certain person ; read it, please ; I 
am to wait for an answer.” * 

• So saying he took out of his pocket and handed me a little 
envelope, ms^iied with a wafer. K 

'The handwriting was Paulina's. I opened it and read : 

“ It seems to me that you intend to drag this matter on. 
You are angry, and have begun to play the schoolboy. But 
there are special circumstances here, t*bich I will perhaps 
explain to you afterwards ; meanwhile, please stay your hand. 
What nonsense all this is ! You are necessary to me, and gave 
me your promise to obey me. Remember Schlangenberg ! 
1 ask you to obey me now, and if necessary, I command you ! 

“ Yours, P. 

“ P.S. — If you are angry with me about yesterday, please 
forgive me.” 

When I read these few lines the letter seemed to dance round 
and round before my eyes. My lips grew quite white and I 
commenced trembling. * 

That damned Frenchman looked as smug as could be, and 
kept his eyes off me, ostentatiously anxious to avoid being a 
witness of my confusion. I had rather, fai* that he had laughed 
out loud. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ You can tell mademoiselle that she 
may be quite easy in her mind about the matter. 

“ Allow me to inquire, though,” I added, cuttingly, “ how 
it happened that you were so long about tymding me this note ? 
Instead of talking a lot of nonsense, as you have been doing, it 
appears to me you would have done better tc^begin by giving 
me my letter; that* you really held the commission to 
do so?” , , 

“ Oh, well, I wished— -you see all this is so very strange an 
affair that you must excuse my natural ijnpafience and curiosity 
to learn at first-hand, or as quickly as I could* what your 
intentions in the matter might be. Besides, I don't khow what 
the letter contains, and I thought any time would do to deliver 
it to you,” 
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“ Yes, I understand, to put it in as simple a form as possible, 
you w$rg told to give me the letter as a last resource ; and if 
you could arrange the husiness verbally, by yourself, you were 
not to give me the note at all ; is that or not ? Tell me the 
truth, Monsieur de Grier.** 

“ Perhaps , 1 m said hi, assuming an air of terrible self-restraint, 
and looking at roc with an expression of great significance. ^ V 
took my hat; he bent his head slightly, and 5ent out. It 
appeared to me that $xere was an ironical snffle on his lip*? ; 
indeed, how could it be otherwise ? 

'*A11 right, — we shall settle accounts yet, my little French 
bantam. We shall find an opportunity of trying our spun. 
together,* 1 I muttered, as I went downstairs. 1 could not 
collect nfy thoughts as yet — I felt just as though I had had n 
violent blow over the temple. The fresh air did me some* 
good. 

In a couple of minutes or so, as soon as I could think clearly 
—or more or less clearly — once more, two ideas impressed 
themselves upon me. The first was, how strange that out ol 
such a pack of nonsense, out of a mischievous school boy 
freak and a few words of tom-foolery said by me last night on 
the spur of the moment, such a gencial commotion as this 
should arise; and the second thought was. what is the 
influence that this Frenchman has over Paulina? Appaientl) 
he need but say word, and she does all lie requires, even 
so Far as to write to me and entreat me. 

Of course I have only been able to guess at their relations 
from the very first — since the day 1 earliest saw and knew- them; 
but for the last few days especially, I have observed a sort of 
decided repugnance in her towards him— contempt, even; 
while as for him he has not even looked at hci, so absolutely 
wanting in ordinary politeness to her ha^ha been. 

I have observed this clearly, and Paulina herself told me of 
her loathing foi^him ; for some reason or other she had felt 
impelled to make the confession — tlfe; fact is, he has hei 
under his thumb ; she is in his net somehow^ 
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CHAPTER VIII 

O N the piomenade, as**5t is called, in the chesimt avenue, 
I met my friend the Englishman. * 
u Ah l ” he began, on observing me, “T was just coming to 
see you, and perhaps you were on your Way to see me. So 
you liave parted with your friends?" 

“Tell me, fust, how on earth do you know it?* I asked with 
snipi isc. “Surely you don't know all about it already? has 
cv< rybody heard about it ? ” 

“Oh, no 1 not everybody, and there is no necessity for 
anyone h taring of it ; no one is talking of it yet." 

“ I hen how do you happen to know?'* 

“Oh, 1 know I have had an oppoi tumty of hearing about 
it Now, where aie you going to from here? I am fond of 
you and that’s why 1 was coming to look you up * 

“You aie a good fellow, Mr. Astley,” I said. (Meanwhile 
I was ama/ed at his having heaid of my escapades. Wh** could 
hue told him?) “And as I haven't had my coffee as yet, 
and as >ou can’t have had much, let us go and have our 
breakfast in the Vnuxball, then we can sit and smoke and I’ll 
tell you all about it, and >ou mustembosom yourself a little, too." 

I he restaurant was only a hundied yaids or so away. They 
bi ought us our coffee, I lit my cigarette aifd settled down 
c omfort ibly, Mr Astley did not smoke, bufhe sat and waited 
for me to begin speaking ^ 

“ I shill not go at all— I shall stay herd?* I said. 

“ I felt sure you would remain,” replied Astley approvingly. 
When I set out to go to Mr. Astlfly's just now I had not 
the slightest intention — in fact I had decided upon n$t telling 
him anything about dove for Paulina.* All these days 1 
had hardly said a single word to him on thatesubject, While 
he was very reserved on, all occasions. From the first time I 
saw him 1 observed fcaw strong an impression Paulina had made 
upon him, but he never even so mtiqh as mentioned her name* 
And yet strangtjy enough now* haj$ty fe&d he sat down 
and settled himself to listen, with his gajfe&iatemlv fixed On me, 
than I suddenly felt the strongest desire possible td tell him 
ever > thing, that is, all my love and all the fehady side of the 
business, . * 
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I went, on and on. for half an hour,' and it was the most 
delightful sensation to me, to unburden' my bosom then, for 
the first titae in my life. , I observed that at£§mc portions of 
my narrative, jt^peciaUy where I dwelt b%the fiery, ardent nature 
of my loye^Jir. ;Asto-wa9cdhsidmbly confused ; and I there- 
fore insisted-particularly upon this trait, and dwelt on it more 
than I should otherwise have done. I confess, l>hink I sjrfd' 
something- unhefees^r about ftte Frenchman. 

Mr. Astley listened^ seated opposite to -roe, motionless, and 
without a wprd or a sound ; he looked me straight in the eyes 
the whole time, put wheri l mentioned the Frenchman he 
stopped me suddenly and asked me whether I had any right 
to drag extraneous circumstances into my personal narrative ? 
Mr. Astley always had a very sudden way of dropping down 
upon one with his questions. 

“You are right I’m. afraid not ! ” I replied. 

“Youcannotdoraore than suggest anything with regard to’ 
Miss raulina and this Frenchman ? You are not in a position 
to make positive assertions?" .. ... 

Once, more l felt amazed^at such categorical enquiries irom 
so very .reserved a mah as Mr. Astley. ;$<■ 

“ Nb, nothing positive," I said ; “of course not.” 

“Then you are very wrong indeed, not only to speak of 
such a thing to me, but even to’harbour such thoughts in your 
own secret heart.’* 

“Very well, veryavell; I admit it, I know it; but never 
mind that now,” I cried, interrupting him, and wondering at 
myself. . : >%■' . . 

I thep tpld’ bim all' about yesterday’s adventure in its full 
details; ..I toldhim OfPaulina’s suggestion, of my escapade with 
- the baroB^pf my .dismissal, of the general’s unusual state of 
alarm and anxiety ; a*d, lastly, I described minutely De Grier’s 
visit pf thikinb|ningi. ending by showing Mr. Astley Paulina’s 
note; \ ' v W- >v % 

“What doyOu make of all this?” l»a?ked him. “ I came 
over-on purpose to heai*your opinion on the matter. As far 
as t I think f should .have the greatest satis- 

facttO»!^|^iMg l^chman j and very lately I shall do it, 

too/aSiflpbeh? v’ A Vi* 4 ’ - 

“ As; -1^ .Mri Astley;— “so far as concerns 
Miss Paubna^srell, .shetrryou know very well, that we are 
sometimes pbfi^f(|'t<> ji,aw r«lationswitSft people who are hate. 
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ful to us, if there be a necessity for these relations. There 
may be relations, in this instance, of which you have no jydea 
whatever, depending upon some outside circumstances of 
which you know nothing. I think you may fajriy be easy 
about the matter; comparatively so, of course* With regard 
to her action of yesterday, it was strange, no doubt I don’t 
mem ( it was strange that she wished to get rid of you, and sent 
you under the Dion's walking-stick' (I cannot understand why 
he didn’t use it, since he had it in his hand); but because such 
conduct, in so charming a young lady, is— well indecorous. 
Of course she never dreamt that you would carry out her 
ironical commands.” 

“ Do you know what ? ” I cried suddenly, staring intently 
at him!- “ I believe you have heard all this before, and do 
you know from whom ? from Miss Paulina herself.” 

Mr. Astlcy looked at me with surprise. 11 Your eyes are 
flashing and I read suspicion in them,” he said, immediately 
regaining his composure ; “ but you haven’t the slightest right 
to express that suspicion aloud. I, at all events^ do not admit 
your right, and therefore I absolutely refuse to answer -your 
question.” 

“Very well— enough, — you needn’t!” I cried** greatly agi- 
tated and not in the least aware why this particular idea had 
struck me. « , „ 

And how, when, where could Paulina have got hold of Mr. 
Astley and selected him for her confidence? 1 certainly had 
lost sight of Mr. Astley, a little, of late; and Paulina, herself 
always had been a riddle to me, — so much So that now, While 
telling Mr. Astley the whole story of my lovC for Paulina, I 
had been struck, even as I spoke, with tne fact that I coulH 
hardly tell him anything positive or definite as to rai^slations 
with her; on the contrary, it all seemed strange* andJSntastical, 
and a baseless sort of fabrication altogether. y ‘ 

“Very well, very well l” I said— “Fm qmtewjfcng, I know; 
but there’s a great dfcafl cannot account: for, jd$t now^” I 
cried, almost panting^in my agitation.' V'ButybiLare a good 
fellow all the same. Now then, there’s another matter* and I 
want, not your advice, but your opinion.” # ; 

I waited a moment and then began agaiu^ “Why d& you 
suppose the old general was so frightened ? Why doyou think 
that they were ail so fluttered by my most absurd tomfoolery ? 
Such a rumpus did kick up that even iqust 
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needs have a share in it (and he only joins in when affairs are 
critical, or at least, very important), and pays me a visit— a 
fellow like me ; and begged me, and entreated me ; he y De 
Grier, ,»entr^ated me / Then, observe, he came before nine 
o'clock in the morning, and yet Paulina's letter was in his 
hands. When cari it have been written ? that is the question. 
Perhaps* they had, td awake Paulina on purpose fpje* it. 
Therefore Whatl say ; is this — that^ Paulina is hif slave (for she 
can even beg tny pardon at his instigation); besides which, What 
has she , she personally, tq do with the matter? Why is she 
interested in it? Why are they all so frightened of this baron? 
and what has the v general’s marriage with Blanche de Comiugcs 
to do With it? They say they have to be especially on. their 
good behaviour in consequence of this project ; but surely 
they are carrying this especially careful behaviour a little 
too' far; don’t you agree with me? What do you think? I 
can see it in your eyes that you know more than I do about 
this affair, too,” 

Mr. Astley laughed and nodded his head. 44 I certainly do 
know more about it than you do, I think,” he said. “ Miss 
Blanche is the sole key to the position, an^that is the absolute 
truth, I afe convinced of it.” 

u Well, but what about Miss Blanche ? ” I cried impatiently. 
I suddenly, became aware of«a hope that something regarding 
Paulina was now to come out. 

41 1 have realon to believe that Miss Blanche has special 
and adequate reasons for desiring, at all hazards, to avoid 
meeting this baron and baroness; the meeting would be 
decidedly unpleasant, if it didn't lead to absolute scandal.” 

Ohr^surely not ! n 

u Misjfe^lanche was here at Roulettenberg a couple of years 
ago, during the season, I was here Miss Blanche did 
not gpU herself *<fe Cominges/ „aml her mother, the present 
Madame Veifve de Comingcs, did not then exist at all. At 
all events: there was no mention of htr. De Grier, too, was 
not De Grier then. J feel the profounclest conviction — not 
only that he and Miss Blanche are not cousins, — but that their 
acquaintance is onlj of very recent date. JDe Grier has not 
long J^een a marquis* I know that for a fact, thanks to certain 
circumstances^ You , may also take it as proved that his 
name of |)e G?ier is of recent manufacture. I know a man 
here who ferie^fcito un<jer another name.” 
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“ But he has a circle of distinctly respectable friends ! M 

“Oh, that’s very likely! even Miss Blanche may have that 
much. And yet Miss Blanche, couple of yearsf since, 
received a polite notice from the police, here, to leave the 
town (at the instigation of this same baroness), and she had 
to clear out.” 

“ Why so?” 

'** She appeared here then, first of afl, with some Italian— a 
prince with ar historical* name, Barberini, -or something like 
that — a fellow all oyer rings and diamonds, not sham ones 
cither. They drove about in a marvellous turn-out. Miss 
Blanche used to play trentc-et~quarante and had good luck 
at first ; then her luck changed for thef worse, so far as I 
can remember. 1 recollect, one evening she lost some huge 
sums. 

“ But the worst of it was, that one fine morning her prince 
disappeared altogether; and the carriage and horses disap- 
peared too, and so did everything else. The prince’s bill at the 
hotel was enormous. Mademoiselle Zelma (she had suddenly 
become Zelma instead of Barberini) was in the lowest depths 
of despair. She went whining and groaning all over the hotel, 
and tore her drete to pieces in her madness. 

“ Thefc happened to be a Pole staying at the hotel (a Polish 
•count, all travelling Poles are counts 1) and Miss Zelma, 
tearing her dress and scratching her face like a cat with her 
beautiful scent-washed hands, made a distinct impression upon 
this gentleman. They talked matters over, and by dinner- 
time she was feeling decidedly calmer and much consoled, 
in the evening the pair turned up at the Vauxhall, arm-in-arm. 
Miss Zelma laughed loud as she usually did, and her miners 
seemed a little more free and easy than before. joined 
that circle of ladies at the roulette-table who the habit 

of making their way to the board by elbowing out some other 
player and taking his placfe. This is a yery common fashion 
among a certain sej: ; £ou must have observed it? 1 ' 

“ Oh, yes ! ” 4 

“ Well, then, itfs no use remaiking upon it. To the annoy- 
ance of the respectable public they are not kept in order ; at 
all events not such of them as can change a thousand-franc 
note at the office every day ; as soo^iiowever, as they are no 
longer in a position to change a 4aily thousand’&anc note, 
they are politely asked to quit. 
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lt Miss Zelma continued to change her notes every day ; but 
her play became more and mo#*? unlucky. You must have 
observed that this cla$i of %dies generally play with extraordi- 
nary lucky results, the reason being that they have so won- 
derful tk control over themselves, However, my story is just 
about finished. The count disappeared, precisely as the prince 
had done before him. Miss Zelma turned up in the evening 
to play^H alone ; there was,no one to give her%n arm. Irt a 
couple of days she had lost every farthing #he had. Having 
staked her last gold piece and lost it, she looked round the tabic 
and observed Baron Warmerholm sitting next to her and 
glaring at her with a fixed look ol wrath and indignation. But 
Miss Zelraa did not remark the tendency of his gaze, and 
coming up to him with one of her sweetest smiles, she begged 
him to stake ten louis d'or for her account on the ‘ red & In 
consequence of this request she received an intimation the 
same evening, at the baroness's instigation, that site was to 
appear* no more at the Vauxhall. 

4t If you are* surprised that I know all these little details — by 
no means decorous some of them — I may explain that I learned 
the whole story from a relative of my own, a Mr. Feeder, who 
took Miss ^einia away the same evening, in his own carriage 
from Roulettenberg to Spa. Now, you mustn&ndtfmaud, miss ' 
Blanche is anxious to be Mp». General, probably in order tfoal 
she may not be liable, in future, to polite requests to make her- 
selt scarce— as^two years ago. Site does not gamble nuw : but 
she has money ami lends it to those who do gamble, at high in- 
terest. It is a much better business. I have an idea that the 
wretched old general is a debtor tohu ; perhaps De Grier is 
too, or De Grier may be a partner. At all events you will easily 
understand that she ifc anxious to keep out of the baroness's 
way tiirkftcrber marriage ; because, to 4 jit it shortly— a scandal 
just 4 >Ow would not pay. You are connected with their house- 
hold and H^reforeyour actions might lead to such a scandal, 
especially as Miss Blanche appears*^ public every day arui-in- 
aup with the general or with Miss Padlina. Do you understand 
the matter better pow*? ” • 

w No, 1 do not ! ” I cried, striking the table so en« rgetically 
that a waiter ran up* in alarm. 9 

‘•‘Tell me, Mr. ^f*ley,” I continued, beside myself, M since 
you know all this history, and consequently must understand 
very well indeed) J»is» Blanche de Cominges is, why is it 
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that you did not warn me of that fact ? or the general at all 
events? or above all Mise Paulina,who has shown herself in 
public here in the Vauxhall wfth Miss Blanche arm-fh-arm? 
How could you leave us all in the dark about it ?” 

“ There was no object in warning you because you could 
have done nothing,” replied Astley with his Usual composure. 
.“Besides, jyhat was there to warn you of? Probably the 
general knota all about Miss Blanche a good deal better than 
1* do myself, afcd yet he trots her about the place in company 
with Miss Paulina. The general is an unhappy man. I saw 
them yesterday out riding, Miss Blanche on ahead with De 
Orier and that little Russian prince, on beautiful horses, and 
the old general troLting along m their rear on a chestnut ; he 
had complained of his legs aching in the morning, but he had 
a $ery good seat for all that. Well, at that moment the idea 
struck me that the general was a ruined man ! However, all 
this is no affair of mine ; and I have only lately had the honour 
of making Miss Paulina’s acquaintance. And besides,” said. 
Mr. Astley warmly, all of a sudden, “ I do not recognise your 
right to ask me any questions— in spite of my sincere regard 
for you—” 

, “Enough, enough !” I exclaimed, rising. “I understand now, as 
^clearly as daylight, that Paulina knows all about Miss Blanche, 
out that she cannot break wit,h her Frenchman, and therefore 
she is obliged to walk about and associate with Miss Blanche. 
Believe me, no other influence could Indu&e her to associate 
thus with such a woman, and to condescend to write me a letter 
of entreaty to leave the baron alone. This is the influence 
before which everything else must go down. And yet it was 
she herself who set me at the baron. The deuce only knows 
what to make of it ! I can’t see head or tp.il in, it" 

“You forget that this Miss Blanche de Cominges is the 
general’s betrothed, and that Paulina— the step-daughter of the 
general— has got a little brother and sister ^vhq^are thegeneral’s 
own children, but who<arc entirely deserted by that old lunatic, 
and robbed too, I think.” 

“ Yes, yes, you* are right ; that is s?o. To leave the children 
and go away wjpuld amount to throwing them over altogether; 
while to remain is to watch their interests and perhaps even to 
save a few remnants of their property^ Yes, yes, it's quite true ; 
and I 'understand now why they are all so deeply interested in 
granny.” ' 
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“In whom ? ” asked Mr. Astley 

“1^ that old Udy at Moscow who will not die, and as to 
whose death they expect a telegram every moment.” 

“Yes, of course, all the interest centres in her. It is entirely 
a matter of inheritance. Let the general show his money -and 
he marries at once. Miss Paulina w ill be released too ; as for 
De Grier — ” * -- 

“ Well, go on — Dc Grier ? ” 

“ De Grier will be paid his money, and that's *lll he is waiting 
for here.” 

“ Do you really think he is only waiting for that ? ” 

“ I know of nothing else,” said Astley stubbornly* * 

“ Weill do then ! 1 do !’* 1 repeated warmly. “ He too is 
waiting for his legacy, for Paulina will have one, and the instant 
she gets her money she will throw herself on his neck Ml 
nomen are like that. And the proudet they arc the nioie al> 
icctly do they permit themselves to be enslaved. Paulina's 
nature is to love passionately and nothing more 'l heie, that's 
my opinion of her ; she is good ior nothing but passionate love. 
Observe her carefully when she is sitting alone, thinking ; why, 
she looks like one fore-destined to cveiythmg accursed and 
damnable in the world. She is born for horror and all the 
miseries and passions of this life; she i« — but who's that calling^ 
me ? ” I cried suddenly, “ \\ heis calling mc ? 1 heard some-' 
body shout in Russian ; it was a woman's voice calling me by 
my name — listen, listen ! ” 

We were coining Hear to my hotel at this moment ; for wc 
had left the restaurant some time ago, though neither ot us 
noticed the fact. 

“ I heard a woman's voice calling for someone, but I could 
not understand whom she wanted, as it w is n Russian. I sec 
now where the shouting came fiom.” Mr. Astley pointed out 
the place. '* There, ft's that old woman in the large armchair 
which such a h<$t $f servants have just carried up the steps. 
There are a number of her poitmanteaaj being brought along 
behind, so the train must jiave this moment arrived.” 

“ But why should she be calling to me ? There she goes 
again — and look there, she's beckoning to us wi;h her hand * ” 

“ I see she is,” said Tjr. Astley. 

“ Alexey Ivanovitch l Alexey Ivanovitch ! Good heavens ! 
he^s as deaf as a post,” came, in despairing tones, from the steps 
of the hotel 

p 
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We almost ran to the spot. I steppe^ on to the balcony, 
and— my hands dropped with amazement, and my fqpt re- 
mained glued to the $tones v f 


CHAPTER XX 

O N the landing of the wide stone steps leading to the hotel, 
up to which spot she had been carried in an arm-chair; 
surrounded by hosts of servants, maids, and functionaries of 
the hotel; in the presence of the great oberkellner himself, 
who had darted out of his lair in order to meet the visitor who 
arrived with so much noisy pomp and circumstance ; and ac- 
companied by her own maid and man and so many band-boxes, 
and trunks sat — granny . Yes, it was her own identical self, 
stern and rich and seventy-five years old, Antonida Vassiiievna 
Tarrasevitchova, grande dame of Moscow — tHe identical granny 
about whom so many telegrams had been sent^and received — 
the dying, but never dead, granny, who had thus turned up 
among us in propria persona , dropping down upon us as quietly 
and unexpectedly as snow-flakes on one's head. She appeared, 
as usual, lively and animated, in spite of the*fact that she could 
not walk a step and was carried everywhere in her big arm- 
chair, and had been so for, at least, five years. She was just 
the same as ever, upright, arbitrary, continually ordering some- 
body about noisily, and pitching into everybody all round f not 
a whit altered since the day I first saw her after entering the 
general's service as tutor. % s v 

Naturally, I stood before her fixed tO the spot with amaze- 
ment. She had detected me with bet Jjfn* eye a hundred 
yards off, while they were carrying |ier in OT'Her arm-chair, and 
recognizing me at once had called e ov>t to me b y my name, 
which she had not forgotten; to be tpld k it onqewastoknow it 
for ever, in he^case. . 

“ And they expected to be able to* pop a womah like this 
into her coffin and divide the spoil, * I thought to myself. 
“ Why, she'll outlive all of us and, the whole hot^t too. But, 
goodness gracious, what will become of all our good people, 
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now? What will the did general do ? She'll set the whole hotel 
upside down ift no 4 time.” ,. t _ 

“ Weil, my lad, what areyou standing there for with your 
eyes starting Out of your head ? ” cried the old woman to me: 
“ don't youknovrhow to bbw and say ' how d'ye do ? ’ or are 
you tooproud? or, perhaps, you haven’t’ recognized me yet? 
do you hear, Potipitch ? " she cried, addressing^er old man- 
servant who .stood by in a dress coat and white tie, and who 
had accompanied her on her travels. “ D* you hear ? die 
doesn’t recoghizeme. J You see, I’m buried — that’s what it is. 
They senttelegram after Jflegram — ‘is she dead yet? is she 
dead yet?:' ' I know a,ll about it, you see ; and, as you may 
perceive, j’m all alive-oh ! after all.’ 

“ I'm sure I beg your pardon, Antonida Vassilievna,” I cried. 
“ Why. should not I, recognize you? I was only astonished — 
and how should I not be surprised at such an unexpected 
apparition ? ” 

“ Why, what’s there surprising about it ? X sat down in a 
railway carriage, and, came along. It was quite comfortable 
and quiet. ,1 liked it Well, what have you been doing? 
Have you just been out for a walk ? ” 

“ Yes. Jusj as far as the Vauxhall.” 

“ It’s nice enough here,” said granny, looking round ; “ it's 
warm and comfortable, and thg trees seem very fine. I like 
alt that sort of thing. Are our people at home — the general 
and all ? ” • 

“Oh, I should think so. At this early hour they are pretty 
sure Jo be*at home.” 

“Oh,' it’s all done by clockwork, here, is it? They are 
pleased to be fashionable. I hear they keep a carriage, too, 
these Russian Seigneurs. They are having a bit of a flare out 
abroad i" And Paulina, is she here, too ? ” * 

“ Yea, she’s here.’ 1 * ■ 

‘ “ And the Fynchman ?' However, 1 shall see them all for 
myself r Now tb%n, Alexey Ivapovitch, show me the way, 
straightto the general’s apartments. Well, and how do you 

like being here.? ” .;. / * , * 

“ Oh, so-Sp.’’ ■ . . . . 

took’ here, PotHgitch, just you tell this lout heje, the 
kellner, Jto Let us haye good rooms, not too high up, and they 
most be comfortable, and take all the luggage there at once. 
Now, look,here*Jdon’t want all this crowd of people to carry 
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iny chair. What a slavish set they are. What do they all 
come buzzing around me for? — Who’s that with you?* 1 she 
addressed me again. 

“ This is Mr. Astley,” I said. 

14 And who is Mr. Astley ? ” 

44 A traveller, and -my good friend j he knows the general, 
too.” ^ . * 

44 An Englishman, 1 can see, by the way he looks at me with 
his • teeth set Well, I like the English*" Come, now, you 
people, carry me upstairs — take me straight to the general’s 
rooms ; whereabouts are they ? ” , 

.Granny was carried off. I went on ahead, up the wftie stair- 
case of the hotel. Our progress was very effective ; everyone 
who met us stopped and stared at us with both his eyes. This 
hotel is considered the best and the dearest and the most 
aristocratic in the place. On the stairs and in the corridors 
one is always meeting smart people and aristocratic English 
ladies ; and a great many of these, on this occasion, stopped at 
the bottom and inquired all about us of the oberkellner, who, 
in his turn, was greatly struck with granny’s state and grandeur. 
Of course, he informed all inquirers that this was a great foreign 
lady, a Russian countess, grande dame , and so r on: and that 
she was to occupy the same rooms that the Grand-Duchess N. 
lived in last week. The arbitrary-looking and commanding 
exterior of granny, and the fact of her being carried about in 
an arm-chair, were the cause of the strikingt>eflect she made. 
On meeting each new person, she would immediately measure 
them from head to foot with her inquisitive gaze, and ask me 
aloud who they were. Granny belonged to the class of big 
women ; and though never seen out of her chair, you could not 
help knowing, to look at her, that she must be very tall ; her 
back was as straight as a board, and, she always sat upright in 
her chair. Her large grey head, with its sharp features — large 
also — was always held well up ; and she looked about her 
proudly and as it wer? challenging the world, ft was clear at 
a glance that these characteristics were perfectly natural to 
her. ' * , . " * V'.’;, ; . v . *• ./ 

In spite of her seventy-five years, h^facewas stall fresh, 
even her teeth had not suffered much * She was dressed in a 
black silk gown, and had a white cap on*ber head. b 
44 She interests me wonderfully,* said Astley, coming up close 
tome. : ’-i ' 
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“She knows about the telegrams,” I thought to myself; 
“ aiM she knows all about De Grier, too, But I don’t think 
she has heard anything about Miss Blanche yet; or very 
little.” I communicated my ideas to Mr. Astley. 

What a wicked fellow I must be.* No sooner was my surprise 
at first seeing granny, over^ than I felt the wildest delight to think 
of the thunder-clap which we were about to deal A the general’s 
apartments. I felt intoxicated with the glorious fun of the i(lea, 
and went on ahead as happy as a king. Our people were up in 
the third storey. 1 I did not announce our arrival or even knock 
at the. door, but simply threw it wide open, and granny was 
carried in, in all her triumph. They were all assembled,* as 
though purposely, in the general’s study. It was just twelve 
o’clock, and I think they were engaged in arranging for some sort 
of a picnic. Some of them were to go in carriages, and some 
on horseback ; anyhow, they were all going, and had invited 
friends as well. Besides the general, Paulina and the children, * 
and the nurse, there were, at this moment, in the room, De Grier, 
Miss Blanche in a riding habit, her mother Madame Veuve 
de Cominges, the little prince, and some travelling German 
professor whom I had never seen before. Granny’s chair was 
deposited in fhe middle of the room, about three paces from 
the general. 

My goodness ! 1 shall neverlforget the impressive effect of her 
entree. When ye opened the door, the general had just been 
relating something or other, and De Grier was correcting him. 

I must here remark that, for the last two or three days, both 
De Grier and Miss Blanche had been wonderfully polite to the 
little prihee, . in the very teeth of the poor old general ; and 
just at this moment the party were certainly in high good 
humour, and though, probably, the whole thing was artificial, 
yet they seemed to«be a very happy family 'party. 

At sight of granny the general seemed suddenly to petrify 
in his pl^ce , his mouth ppened wide, and there he sat with 
his h^J| uttered words unspoken. He stared at her, with his 
eyes starting out of his*head, as though under the fascination 
of a sntakpV g$ze* ^Granny looked at him, too, silently and 
motionless, but there was a most perfect* combination of 
triumph and irony and defiance in her eyes. So they sat and 
stared at one! another for the space of at least ten seconds, 
amid the solemn silence of all around them. De Grier first 
of $11 looked polite, and then distinctly and decidedly unconi - 
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fortable. Miss Blanche elevated her eyebrow^ opened her 
mouth and looked insolently at granny. The prince anfl tha 
German gazed at the picture with the deepest possible expres- 
sion of incomprehension on their faces. In Paulina’s tyes I 
read extreme astonishment and bewilderment 3 but suddenly 
she grew as pale as her handkerchief* and then the blood rushed 
back all overher cheeks and neck and forehead. Indeed, it 
was a catastrophe for all parties. 1 had quite enough to do to 
look backwards and forwards at gtanny and the others, over 
and over again ; while Mr. Astley stood, as usual, composed and 
gentlemanly, and aloof. 

4i Well, here I am, you see, instead of a telegram ! ” said 
granny at last, breaking the silence; ‘‘you hardly expected me, 
did you ? ” 

“AntonidaVassilievna! Aunty! by what manner of means — ” 
murmured the unfortunate general. 1 believe he would have 
had a stroke if granny had delayed speaking many more 
seconds. x 

“Eh ? What? why, I simply took my seat in the train and 
came along. What do you suppose the railways are there for ? 
And you all thought I had stretched myself out full length 
for good and all, and had left you my money, aid you ? Oh, 
/ know all about the telegrams you kept sending from here. 
You must have spent a forturie over them. You don’t send 
them for nothing at this distance. So l just girded up 
my loins, and came along to save any more expense. This 
is that same Frenchman, Monsieur de Grier, isn't it?” 

“ Out, Madame / ” began De Grier. “ And believe me, I 
am enchanted — your health, it’s a miracle ; and what a Charming 
surprise, to see you here ! ” 

“Oh, yes! charming of course. I know you, my fnan. 
You’re a humbug, tlkt’s what you are. I <don*t trust you that 
much,” and granny showed him her little finger. M Who’s 
that?” she asked, pointing to Miss Blanche? The striking 
French girl, in the riding habit and with her little t #hip in 
her hand, had evidently made $n impression upon her/ w Does 
she belong to the place ? ” 

“That is Mademoiselle Blanche de Cominges; and this is 
her mother, Madame Veuve de Cominges. They are staying 
in this hotel,” I explained. 

“Is the daughter married ?” asked granny unceremoni- 
ously. 
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“Miss de estranges is not married/ 1 I replied as courteously 
as possible, arm only half aloud. 

“Is she, lively 

. I {^tended not to understand the question. 

“She isn’t dull, b she? She doesn't understand Russian, I 
suppose? Here’s De Grier now, he floundered a little in our 
language at Moscow; he Could actually count from five to ten, 
I think.” v ... 

I explained that Miss Blanche had never b£en in Russia/ 

“ Bon jour 7** said granny suddenly, turning abruptly to Miss 
Blanche. 

u Bon jour % Madame / ” said Miss Blanche, courteously and 
with grace, and doing her best to hide all expression of the 
astonishment which granny’s questions about herself, and now 
her sudden address, awoke in her. 

“ Oho 1 she casts her eyes down, she has her little tricks 
and manners ; one can see at a glance what sort of a bird this 
is ; she Van actress or something of that sort. I’ve taken rooms 
down below here, in the hotel/’ she continued to the general ; 
11 1 shall be your neighbour ; are you glad or not ? ” 

“ Oh, aunty, do believe how truly delighted I am ! ” said the 
general, in hesitating accents. He had recovered himself now, 
and as he could be courteous and very gentlemanly in his 
manners when he pleased, ht now set himself to appear at 
his best. “We were so overwhelmed and saddened by the 
news of your iffnegs. We have been receiving such hopeless 
telegrams about you, and now, suddenly — ” 

“ Oh, bosh, bosh I ” interrupted grann$ “ that’s humbug.” 

“But how/’ interrupted the general hurriedly, and anxious 
not to notice thejexpression “ bokh,” hurled at him by granny — 
“ however did you make up your mind to such a journey as 
this?. You mustaljow that at your age^nd in. your present 
state of health— -it really came so unexpectedly upon us, that our 
astonishment *ra& pot unnatural. But I am so glad, and we 
shall all, Fra sbre” (here he smileef solemnly but with great 
amiability); “do our y^ry utmost to render your stay here a 
most agreeable experience to you.” 

“ Well, that’s ehoqgh ; you . ; are only talking nonsense, as 
usual* I can, make myself quite happy by myself, thank you. 
However; I don’t mind your assisting me; I don’t think you 
have eve^.dotoe me much injury. How did I come, you ask? 
Why, what there surprising about the matter? It’s a very 
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simple thing altogether ; and why are all these people so 
surprised ? Huw are you, Paulina ? What * are you *doing 
with yourself here ? ” 

“liow d’ye do, granny?’/ said Paulina, approaching her; 
“ how long have you been on the journey ? " 

“ There, she’s a sensible girl, now ; she asks me a sensible 
question; aljtyou people do nothing but say ‘Achl’ and ‘Ach!’ 
Well this is how it was : I lay and lay in bed, and the doctors 
fussed and worked over me. So I kicked them all out, and 
sent for a little quack fellow who had cured another old woman 
like me, with some hay-seed stuff or other. Well, it did me 
good too; next day 1 burst into a violent perspiration, and 
then I got up. Then all the German doctors came back, and 
put on their spectacles, and began fussing over me again, and 
they said — ‘Now then, if you can go abroad and take the waters, 
you’ll be all right.’ And why shouldn’t I ? I thought to myself. 
My friends were astonished out of their wits when I told them. 

‘ You’ll never get there,’ they said. Think of that now. How- 
ever, that was one day, and the next I took my maid and this 
fellow Potdpitch, and Feodor the butler. I sent Feodor back 
from Berlin because I saw I did not want him a bit. I could 
have come all alone, for that matter. I always* take a saloon 
carriage, and there arc lots of porters at all the stations ; for 
sixpence they’d carry you all over the place. 

“ My word, what smart rooms you have taken !” she continued, 
locking round. “ Where did you get the mofiey from ? Why, 
all your property is pawned long ago. Tshould like to know 
how much you owe :4 this Frenchman alone. Oh I know all 
about it, my good sir ; /know all about it.” 

“Aunty,” began the general in confusion, “I — lam surprised, 
aunty — surely I can look after my own affairs without con- 
trol — besides, my expenses do not exceed my means, . and 
we are here—-” ” , C 

“ Oho ! they don’t exceed your means, don’Hhsy ? deafc me! I 
suppose you’ve grabbe^d the last farthing of your children’s 
money too — eh ? hones/ guardian that vpu are ! ” 

“ Aftq that — after such words,*’ cried the general wrathfulty 
— “I — 1 — really^don’t know— 1 " 

“Of course you don’t know; you can’t I$ave the roulette-fables, 
1 suppose / haven’t you whisked all your money away yet ? n 
The general was so amazed that he almost choked with the 
surging flood of injured feelings which overwhelmed him. 
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“ The roulette-tables, 1 ? a man of my weight and position ? 
Recollect yourself, aunt, you must be ill — ” 

“Oh, bosh! humbug! I know all about it; you. can't fee 
dragged away from the gambling board ; you always lie about 
everything. I want to have a look at that roulette-table this 
very day. Paulina* you must tell me all about what there 
is to see here, and you too, Alexey Ivanovitch, yommust show 
me round a bit ; and you Potapitch, make a note of all the 
places to be seen about here. What is thAe to go anti 
look at? ” she suddenly inquired of Paulina once more. 

“ Oh, there are some ruins, near ; then there’s the 

J ipngenberg.” • 

[What's, the Schlangenberg, a forest ? ” 

No, not a forest ; it’s a hill ; and there's a * Point * on it.” 
And what may a * Point ' be ? *' 

The highest spot on the hill, a railed-in place, whence there 
1 unequalled view.” 

* ' “ Ifes, but how about dragging my chair up ? will they be 
able to carry it up?" 

41 Oh, yes,” I replied ; 44 we'll find plenty of porters.” At this 
moment the nurse came up to greet granny, and brought the 
children to say i 4 how d'ye do.” 

41 Come, come, we needn't kiss,” said granny ; 44 I hate kissing 
children — they are always so slobbery. And how are you, 
nurse ? ” 

Nurse said that^hc was very happy here and liked the platfe 
exceedingly, and added that we had all made ourselves very 
miserable over granny's illness. 

44 Oh, I Know, I know — you're a simple old soul,” remarked 
granny. “Who are all these people, are they all guests, or 
what ? " she asked Paulina ; 44 who's that wretched little murtal 
in spectacled ? ” ^ " 

“Prince Nilsky, grcfhny,” whispered Paulma. 

44 Oh La Russian? and I thought he wouldn’t understand 
what I said 1 Well* let's hope he didn> hoar then. I’ve seen 
Mr. Astley already — why, Jiere he is again* — she had just caught 
sight of him — “How d'ye do, sir?” she added, turning to 
him. * 

Mr. Astley bowed politely, but said nothing. 

“ Well, haven't you got anything to say to me ? Tell me 
something interesting ; come, translate that for him, Paulina/’ 
Paulina interpreted, - 
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“ May I say, then, that I am extremely pleased to see you 
here, and am delighted to observe that your health i» so far 
good that you have been enabled to undertake the journey,” 
replied Astley seriously, but with^reat jeadines^ , 

This answer was interpreted for granny's benefit, and she 
was evidently exceedingly pleased by it. ; 

“How*well Englishmen always* answer,” she remarked. 
“ I have always been very partial to the English, there is no 
comparison between them and Frenchmen." . 

“Come and see me, will you?” she added $o Mr. Astley ; 
“ I shall try not to be too dull company for you ; translate this 
•for him, and tell him that I am etayitig here, down below, 
downstairs, you know, downstairs ,” she repeated to Mr. Astley, 
pointing downwards with her finger., 

Mr. Astley seemed delighted with the invitation. 

Granny next proceeded to examine Paulina from head to 
foot, with attentive but apparently well satisfied gaze. 

“I should love you, you know, Paulina,” she said suddenly ; 
“ I should like you very much, for you are a good girl, far the 
best of the lot ; but your temper— -ugh ! however I've got a 
baddish temper myself— just turn round a minute! Is that 
false hair, stuck on there, behind ? ” • 

“No, granny, my own.” 

“That's well, that's well.? I don't like the present silly 
fashion ; do you know, you are very pretty.^ I should certainly 
fall in love with you if I were a gentleman. .Why don't you 
marry ? Well, well, I must be going. I want to get out a bit. 
I've been having nothing but railway carriages for so long. 
Well, are you still angry ? ” she asked the general, all of a sudden. 

“ Not at all, not at all, aunt,” said the general, encouraged 
by her more conciliatory manner ; “not at all; of course I under- 
stand that, at you$ age — ” : _ V , 

“This old woman is in her second childhood/' whispered 
De Grier to me. * - , ; ^ 

“ I want to look ajrt>ut me a bit, here,” continued granny to 
the general ; “will you lend me Alea&ey Ivahovitch for a little ? ” 


about,” . ^ ’ V ^ ■ 

“Rut, madame, if wifi give us the £mce(re$t happiness," 
added De Grier, with a most beiwtchij^smilev ^ , 


“ un, ot course, as long as you nice ; put ltnyseu, ana Paulina, 
and Monsieur#, de Grief, in fact all pfiUS, 'typ^ihotjJd/aU esteem 
it the greatest of pleasures .to, fee accompany you 
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“ Yes, yes, of course. Happiness, 1 understand all that — you 
amuse ^me, my good man. However/* she added to the 
general, suddenly, “l’m not going to give you any money. 
Come now, I must just go 8$d have a look at the apartments 
they’ve given to me, and then we’ll go and see the sights, How 
then, lift me up/’ Granny’s chair was taised once more^and 
the procession proceeded slowly downstairs again. 

The general moved along as though stunned by a blow or\ 
the head* De Grier was thinking over something very pro- 
foundly. 

Miss Blanche was about to remain behind, but for some 
reason or other she changed her mind and decided to go with.* 
the rest. The prince immediately followed her, and there only 
remained upstaus Madame Veuve dc Conunges and the Ger- 
man professor. 


CHAPTER X. 

A T watering places, and I think all over Europe too, the 
managers of hotels and ot/fcrkellners when apportioning 
apartments to theig visitors, do so, not so much in accordance 
with the visitor’s ownt expressed requests or wishes, as with 
their own private estimate of the rank of each individual ; and 
I must say they raiely make ar mistake. 

But in granny’s case, they gave her such stupendously 
magnificent rooms that they rather outdid themselves for once. 
There were four beautifully furnished rooms, a hath room, bed- 
rooms for servants, a glace for the man, and so on. 

It was quite t true that a grand duchess had put up in these 
very rooms a weAc before, and, of course, the oberkellner lost 
no time in telling the new occupant all •aBout it, in order to 
furnish an Excuse for addmg still more to the price of the suite. 
Granny was earned-— or rather wheeled— through all the 
rooms, and she carefully and severely examined them. The 
oberkellner, an elderly *man with a bald head, escorted her 
round with gteat gravity and courtesy. I don’t know whom 
he took granny for ; but anyhow it must have been for some 
very exalted— and especially, very rich personage indeed. Ske 
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was entered in the visitors* book, immediately she arrived, as 
“ Madame la Generate^ Prineesst dc Tarrasseviichma^ ” r al though 
granny had no claim to the title of princess. Her maid and 
servant, her special carriage in tj^e train, bet quantities of use- 
less luggage — portmanteaus and even trunks— -probably all con- 
tributed to the first blast of prestige; and the arm-chair, the 
arbitrary ^.one and voice and eccentric questions — in fact, the 
whole presence and behaviour of granny, completed her claim 
to the unive&al respect which was paid to her. During her 
tour of inspection, granny would occasionally stop her bearers, 
and pointing to Some piece of furniture, would put a question 
to the placidly smiling and polite oberkellner, who was rapidly 
becoming more and more frightened of granny. 

Granny spoke to him in French, but her French was so bad 
that I invariably had to repeat what shesaid. The obcrkellner's 
replies generally displeased her, and were unsatisfactory alto- 
gether, she thought. I must say her questions were enough to 
puzzle anybody. For instance, she would stop her chair sud- 
denly opposite some picture or other — a wretched copy of a 
well-known original, on a mythological subject : 
il Whose portrait is that ? 91 

Oberkellner replied that it was probably that of some 
countess. 

“ Why don't you know? ♦ Fancy living here and not know- 
ing that! What is the good of this fe^ow ? 7 Why does he 
squint like that?” * 

The oberkellner could not answer that kind of question 
satisfactorily, and was covered with confusion. 

“ What a fool he is i ” remarked granny in Russian. 

She was taken a little further. The same kind of thing 
happened again with reference to a Saxon statuette, which 
granny stared at forll long while, and^then had turned out of 
the room, goodness knows why. > 

At last she asked the oberkellner how mschthe carpets in 
her bedroom cost, (thd where they wCre ra&de ? The ober- 
kellner promised to find out. * 

11 What asses they all are 1 99 she observed ; aftd commenced 
to examine her bed very minutely. ^Wfiat a pompous looking 
thing,” she said, “ turn it down.” „Thebed clothes were turned 
down. “ More, more ; turn it all down. Take oflf the pillows 
and pillow-cases, and lift up .the mattress.” The whole bed 
was pulled to pieces. Granny examined it all over, most care- 
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fully. “ Ha ! well, it's a£$bod thing there are no bugs at all 
events ! Now then, off with the linen. Put my own sheets and 
pillows on instead* This is all much too sumptuous for me, 
you know. What'^the^fpod of giving an old woman like me 
such rooms as the$b ? I shall be dull here all alone. Alexey 
Ivanovitch, you must come and see me very often, when you 
have finished the children's lessons.*' * 

“ I have left the general’s service since yesterday," I said. 

H I am living in the hotel now entirely on my owa account.” . 
“ Whylm ? " 

“ Well, a few days since an eminent German baron arrived 
here, with his wife the baroness, from Berlin ; and yesterday I 
spoke to them in German when they were out strolling in the 
park, and cOuId not resist indulging in the Berlin accent." 

“ Well, and what of that ? " 

“ He considered it an* insult and complained to the general ; 
so the general turned die off yesterday.” 

“Why, did you swear at this baron fellow, or what? (If 
you had sworn it would have been all the better.)” 

“ Oh, dear no ! qft the contrary, the baron raised his stick 
to me." : 

“ What? — and^ou, you sniveller, you allowed him to behave 
like that to your tutor?" She turned round sharply and 
addressed the poor general* “And you kick him out of the 
house besides?. A^tiffs— you are # a set of muffs— that's what 
you are.” ’ «' 

“Oh, don't put youaself out about me, thanks, aunt," said 
the general, frowning. “ I can manage my own affairs quite 
satisfactorily without assistance ; and, besides, Alexey Ivano- 
vitch did not tell you the story quite correctly." 

“ And you, did you simply grin and bear it ? ” she asked me. 

“I wanted to challenge the baron a duel,” l s»aid, as 
modestly and composedly as I could, (i but the general op- 
posed it" 

“ What did ypjfoppose it for?” she turning round at 
the general agi&L ( M You’d, better go atoay and come back 
when you're called,” she acWed to the oberkeltner, u and don't 
stand gaping there with your mouth open. I can't bear that 
dolt") 

The oberkeMnPr bowefl and left the room. Of course he 
had not understood the old lady's complimentary allusion to 
himself, 
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“ VVhy, my dear aunt l as if duels 4tn be permitted ! ” said 
the general, with a derisive smile. „ 

“And why not, pray? Men are all Bantam cocks, Ifet them 
fight by all means. I say you are alhlbuffs^ all of you. You 
don't know how to stick up for the honour of your f'ktherland. 
Now then, lift me up, Pot&pitch. Arrange to have a couple of 
porters always ready, hire them and see about wages and all. 
I don't wJtnt.more than two. ; They need only carry the chair 
up stairs or up hills ; they can wheel it along on the leyel— tell 
them so. Pay them in advance, it looks better. Of C$br$e you 
must always be near, yourself; and you, Alexey Ivanovitch, you 
must show me this baron when we are out. I must-see this Von 
ISaron of yours ! Now then, where are these roulette-tables?” 

I explained that the tables were in the Vauxhall, in the large 
salon. Then came question upon question : 

“Are there many tables? do many people play? do they 
play all day ? what are the rules ? ” ' iir , 

I explained that it was far the best way to go and see for 
oneself, because, it was a very difficult thing to explain. 

“ Come along then, let's go straight there % Vbu walk" ahead 
and show' the way, Alexey Ivanovitch*” , , * 

“Surely you will rest first after your journey, aunt?” asked 
the general, with solicitude. He was evidently a little pre- 
occupied ; in fact they all exchanged glances and looked signi- 
ficantly at one another at this point. Pr^ablv they did not 
quite like the risk of going straight off tefc th6 %#ette tables 
with granny, for fear she might indulge*in some of her eccen- 
tricities there in public, and meanwhile, they had committed 
themselves to escorting her out. 

“ Why should I rest ? I'm not tired. Why, IVf been sitring 
still for five days. After that, we'll go and see the mineral 
waters and springs ami things, and then that place— what did 
you call it, Paulina,— TPoint ' was it ?” * 

“ Yes, granny.” . \ , . 

“Well, Point, then ^ what else is there to &e? w 
“Oh, lots of other places, granny /' said Ewlina, who evi- 
dently didn't know much about it. ♦ ’ 

“ Hem ! I see you don't know the place \ now then, Martha, 
you must come along with me,” this was her maid. 

“No, no, aunt, yoii can't take setVatltsJnto the, Vauxhall; 
it’s not the thing, they won’t be allowed in,* cried the general 
much agitated. * ; 
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“ Nonsense, am I td?heglect them altogether because they 
are servants? Nonsense, why, we’ve been crawling along the 
railway for a week ; surely they may be allowed to see a little 
life with me ; they^re living beings just as much as you are. 
Whom can they go with, if not with me? They wouldn't dare 
show their noses in the; street alone in this foreign place.” . 
“But, aunty — ' , 

“Look here, sir; if you are ashamed of coming with me, 
you had better stay at home ; nobody asked ^you to come.. 
There's. haughty general for you! just as if I were not a 
general's widow too, and as good as himself. Besides f don't 
want jill this collection* of people wandering after my chahr # 
like a tail I shall do just as well alone with Alexey Ivanovitch. 

But De Crier insisted that everybody should go witjji granny ; 
and commenced a series of the most amiable phrases expres- 
sive of the joy he should experience in accompan} ing her. 

So tjte procession was formed and moved on. 

It was half a mile or so to the Vauxhall, and the way led 
through the chesnut avenue to the square, which was skirted, 
and thence straight along. The general seemed to be a 
littleinore easy in his mind now ; for though our procession 
might appear ecgehtric, yet it was decidedly dignified ; besides, 
he reflected, there was nothing strange in the fact of an invalid 
appearing at the waters in a condition of enfeeblement which 
necessitated lier befoig carried about in a chair. He still, how- 
ever, seemed to b* a gofrd deal anxious about the Vauxhall ; 
why should an invalid; or especially an old woman, go to the 
roulette-tables at all? Paulina and Miss Jllanche walked one 
on each side of the chair. Miss Blanche made herself very 
amiable, and laughed and chatted with granny ; so that at last 
the latter seemed to have changed her first impression, and 
began to like her. Paulina, marching^n fi e other side, was 
momentarily obliged t® answer the innumerable questions put 
to her by the old woman, such as ; “ Who was that went by ? 
Who was that dri, driving ? Is the fowji a large one ? Is the 
garden big? What sort of trees are these? 0 What is the hill like? 
Are there any eagles beret What a funny roof ! ” and so on. 

Mr. Astley walked alongside of me, and whispered that he 
expected to see great things this day. * 

Martha and Potipitch walked behind the chair; PolAnitch 
wore his diress coat and white tie, and Martha, a grey-haired 
elderly wpihan, Worp a print dress, and a pair of creaking new 
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shoes. Granny often turned and pointed out objects of in- 
terest to the servants, and chatted with them kindly. De 
Grier and the general walked together some way Dehind, 
talking about something or other with much warmth. The 
general appeared to be much dejected ; while De Grier was 
apparently laying down the law, with an air of great determina- 
tion. Perhaps he was working the general up to something ; 
at all events he was evidently giving him advice of a pronounced 
character. « 

The old woman had said the fatal words, “ Pm not going to 
give you any money,” and I daresay De Grier was of opinion 
.that the threat meant nothing ; but I fancy the general knew 
his aunt better, and was much dejected by her words. 

1 obseryed further, that De Grier and Blanche continued to 
exchange glances continually. As for the little prince and the 
German professor, they had left us in the avenue and gone off 
somewhere, together. We arrived at the Vauxhail in great 
triumph. 

Among the servants and employes there was displayed the 
same alacrity and eagerness as had animated the servants of the 
hotel ; though much curiosity was displayed as well. 

Granny first gave orders that her chair should be carried 
around all the rooms ; some of these pleased her, others did 
not ; but, about bad and good alike, her questions were end- 
less. At last the procession arrived at the gambling salons. 

The doorkeeper, standing on giiard afc the great doors, 
suddenly roused himself at the sight <tf our procession, and 
starting up flung both doors wide open. 

The apparition of granny and her procession at the roulette- 
tables produced the profoundest impression upon the public. 
There were — counting both the roulette-tables, and the tables 
devoted to the game of irenie tt-quarantc— probably a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred persons present, standing in severalrows. 

Those who had managed to get hold of a good place close 
up to the tabic, sti\pk fcvst to their posts, and never budged an 
inch until they had loSt all their money, only yielding place then 
because it is agalhst the rules to oedupy front places as mere 
spectators, without taking part in the play. Though there are 
chairs placed around the tables, very*few players make use of 
them, especially when there are many present \ because one 
can crowd in much closer standing than sitting \ besides it is 
more convenient for staking, A second and ' third row of 
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people stood behind the lucky front rank, and watched the 
game* awaiting their turn ? with the best patience they could 
muster; but occasionally some impatient hand would stretch 
out over , the heads of those in front and stake a sum on a 
favourite ^gtire or colour; 

This Happened occasionally eyen in the case of people 
standing in the i^rf row; so that there tfas rareljran interval 
of more thatj fivebr ten minutes without a quarrel being 
heard at ones ot t% ptjber end of the tabled as to disputed 
stakes. - However, thepolice of the Vauxhall are pretty active. 

This crowding round the. tables cannot be avoided ; in fact I 
think the propBfetors are pleased with it ; it is profitable enough 
for them. Eight croupiers sit round the tables carefully watching 
the stakes, calculating the gains and losses, and paying out or 
raking in the money. When quarrels arise these croupiers are 
the arbitrators. 

In cases of extreme urgency, however, the assistance of the 
police is invoked, and the quarrel is then very soon at an 
end, ^ The police authorities are always among the specta- 
tors^ in plain clothes, so as not to be recognizable. They 
keep a Special look-out over the petty thieves, -and blacklegs, 
of which there are of course any number at the roulette-tables, 
owing to the ease with whifh thieving can be managed at such 
places. Generally robberies haye to be effected by picking 
peoples pockets, or by the smashing of locks, and so on ; these 
are very well in thCir way, but lead to unpleasant consequences, 
if not managed very a&roitly ; whereas here, all you have to do 
is simply to approach the roulette-table, commence playing a 
modest game on your own account, and then suddenly, but 
openly, lay hold of somebody else's winnings and put them 
into your own pocket ; if any one objects, alj that needs to be 
done is ta stand up and loudly insist that the stake was your 
owife If the thing ft neatly managed, and the witnesses are 
a little 'uncertain, it generally happens that the thief retains 
the money ); that is if the sum be not anything very important. 
It is . not safe lip claim the ‘ large .stakes, because they are 
invariably remarked by ttfe croupiers or the fiystanders, before 
they are Either won or lost But the real proprietor of a 
small stake %iU often prefer to surrender his money to the 
blackleg rathetl t&an be patty to a row. If a thief be con- 
victed of course he Is turned out at once. 

Granny looked on at all this from some distance off, with the 
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greatest curiosity. She was especially delighted whenever a 
thief was caught and turned out. ^ c 

Trente-et-guarante did not interest her a bit; but roulette, 
with its little jumping ball, filled her with excitement. At last 
she said she must have a nearer lriok at the game. ^ 

I don't know how it was managed, but the servants of the 
hotel, together with several officious Poles (of whom there are 
always a large number at the gaming-tables ready to offer their 
services to the wealthy or fortunate), cleared a, way for granny's 
chair in no time, and found her a goo*! place close to the 
table, and near the principal croupier, in spite of all the crowd 
and crush. 

Many people who were present merely as spectators of the 
game, principally Englishmen with their families, instantly 
crowded up to the table, and transferred their attention from 
the game to granny. A host of eye-glasses were elevated in her 
direction. The croupiers were overjoyed — so eccentric-look- 
ing a player was sure to be a harbinger of good things to come. 
An old woman of seventy-five, and an invalid in a chair into 
the bargain, wanting to play at the roulettc-board was indeed 
an unusual spectacle. 

I elbowed my way up to the table, and took c my stand next 
to granny. Potapitch and Martha had of course remained out- 
side the magic circle, and were somewhere behind among the 
servants of the place. The ‘general, Paulina, Miss Blanche, 
and De Grier all took up positions amercg the throng of 
spectators at the side. c 

Granny began by watching the game and the players. She 
kept asking me abrupt, short questions in a sort of half-whisper. 
“ Who's that ? ” she would say ; “ who's that woman over there ?” 
She was particularly pleased with a young fellow opposite 
who was playing a very high game, staking thousands and 
winning heavily. He had won already, as whispering tongues 
around informed us, at least forty thousand frapes, all of which 
lay before him on tjhe t#ble in notes and gola He was pale, 
and his eyes flashed,'' while his/ hands trembled with excite- 
ment. He staked, without counting the money, as much as 
his hand could grasp at a time ; and yet he won and Won, and 
was continually and perpetually rakiftg and raking Iris new 
gains into the mass of money before. him. 

The servants buzzed officiously around him, cleared the 
places about his elbows, so that he might move the more freely, 
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letting no one crowd him, all in the hope of a rich harvest from 
the fortunate young gambler afterwards. Very often a lucky 
player, in the joy of his heart, will, after winning, tip these 
people with the wildest liberality, seizing as much money from 
his pocket as he can grasp, and giving it to one man, and 
then as much to another, and so on. Alongside of the young 
fellow in question stood one of the officious Poles referred to, 
as busy as possible, whispering and nudging, evidently giving 
the young gambler advice how and where to stake, and generally 
managing his game for him — of course, in the expectation of 
substantial rewards. But the youth evidently heard very little 
that was sai#to him ; he staked wildly and won everything. 
He was clearly losing his head. 

Granny' watched him for several minutes. 41 Tell him,” she 
said to me suddenly, jogging my arm, “ tell him to stop playing 
now ; tell him to take his money and go away. He'll lose it 
all directly ; he'll lose every bit of it,” she burst out, almost 
panting with agitation. u Where’s PotApitch ? Send Pot.'ipitch 
to him. Oh, tell him; do tell him, quick! Where's that 
Potdpijch ? ” 

“ Sorter* / Sorter /^he began to shout to the young fellow 
at last. * 

I bent over her and whispered to her, with decision, that it 
was not allowed to shout like yiat here : that it was not even 
permitted to talk out loud, because it disturbed the calcula- 
tions ; and that i# we disobeyed this rule, we should be turned 
out. 0 

“Oh, the pity of it! The young fellow will be ruined in 
a minute. Well, l suppose he will have it. I can’t look at 
him any more ; I can’t bear the sight ! ” and she hurriedly 
looked away. 

Opposite us, a little to the left, 1 obsettc J a young woman 
sitting next to a youtti — some relation of hers, I think I had 
often remarkeithis lady before. She played every day at one 
o'clock, and left the table again precisely at two ; playing for 
exactly an hour each day. She was known, and at one o’clock 
every day her chair was feady for her. She tised to takeout her 
purse and stake a fixed sum, playing very carefully, and 
always calculating ancf noting each turn of the ball on a piece 
of paper at her side. This lady invariably used to win one or 
two thousand francs each day and then leave the tables. 

Granny watched her' for a long while. “ There — she' U 
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never lose, she'll never lose. Look at that. Who is she, do 
you know ?” iC; 

“ French, I believe,” I whispered ; “ she looks like it.” 

“ Yes, she looks a regular bird of passage, Now then, you 
tell me what each turn of the ball means and how one, stakes.” 

I did my best to explain to granny the meanihg of all the 
combinations of numbers, and of "rouge" and “ npir and "pair" 
and u intpair * and “ manque ” and "passe" and the variations 
of the numbers, *and so on, % , ' ' 

Granny listened very attentively, asked a few questions, and 
mastered the matter in a very short time. She could compare 
each explanation of mine with an example before her eyes, so 
that she had no difficulty in learning a great deal about the 
game in a very short space of time. Granny was greatly 
pleased. 

“ And what does zero mean ? ” she asked. “ That croupier 
over there— the head one — called out ‘zero' just now,. And 
why did he grab all the money there was on the table? 'There 
was a tremendous heap of money staked, and he took it all.” 

“ Zero, granny, is the bank’s great gain. When t^e ball 
stops at zero, then everything on the Jjoard at the moment 
goes to the bank.” ’ r 

" No ! and nobody can win then ? * < 

“ Well, if you had happened to stake on zero, then if zero 
turned up, you would be paid thirty-five times your stake.” 

“ What ? thirty-jive times over ? Does it come up often ? 
Why don’t these people stake on it ? ” u 

“ Because there are thirty-six chances against it, granny.” 

“Nonsense. Here, Potdpitch, Potdpitch.! I’ve got some 
money with me too ; wait a bit. Here l ” : She lugged a large 
purse out of her pocket, well crammed yith money, ^nd took a 
friedrich d’or out. 

“There ; stake that on zero at once.” « . 

“Why, granny, zero has just been up,” I ^aid ; “it won't 
come again now for £ loflg time. You'll have to stake a long 
while on it before you fcan win. v Wait a little and then, try/* 

“Nonsense; stake.” . 

“But look here, it may not turn up until th^eyening again. 
You may lose thousands that way ; it h^s biapp^ne4 before.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense! if you're afraidof wolves don't 
walk in the wood. — Well, what ? lost? Put another on.” 

The next was lost too. We staked -third. Granny could 
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hardly sit still for excitement. She glared with feverish eyes 
at t\w little ball dancing about in the roulette wheel; watching 
every jump it made. 

We lost our third friedrich d'or. Granny was beside her- 
self with irritation. She even banged the table with her fist 
when t&e croupier announced “ thirty-six " instead of the 
desireofea 

“ Look at that now/’ she cried, “ When will that cursed 
little zero tUT# up? I shall stay here till ft does, ’anyhow. 
It’s that chief croupier's fault ; he never will let it come up* 
Alexey Ivanoyitch, stake tivo gold pieces at a time ; at this rate, 
we sba’n^t win anything on the whole transaction when th£ 
thing does come tight." 

“ Granny, surely—* 

“ Stake it, I tell you ; it's not your money." 

I staked a couple of friedrichs d’or. The ball rolled in and 
out, and up and down, and all over the place, and at last, just 
as granny began to pinch my arm, in the extremity of her ex- 
citement, it stopped. 

“ Zero ! " announced the croupier. 

“There, you see," cried granny, turning sharp round to me, 
all beaming with delight. “I told you so. I believe Pro- 
vidence itself prompted •me to slake two pieces that time. 
How much do I got now ? Why don’t they pay me ? PoLi- 
pitch ! Martha I Where are those people ? and where arc all 
our folks gone to? J’otipitch ! " 

“ Afterwards, granny, we'll find him all right. He's over ^ 
there by the door. They won’t let him come here. Look — 
they are paying your money. Take it, granny." 

The croupier handed over a heavy sealed packet containing 
fifty friedrichs d'or, and twenly more pieces of similar value, 
separate. I secured all this money and handed it to granny. 

“ Faites le jeu, messieurs / Stake up, ladies and gentlemen 1 
Rien ne Da plusei X ime's up !" cried the croupier, preparing to 
set the wheel going again. •» • 

“Good heavens, are ye too, late? Then'll set it spinning, 
directly, Stake, stake, quick," cried granny excitedly. “Now 
then, do^t; bungle — Iqpk, sharp/' she added* giving me a 
tremendous^ dig in the* rib* ; she was quite beside herself with 
agitatiop* ‘ ' 

“ But what am I to s^e on, granny ? * 

“ On zero, on zero, on zero again i Stake as much as you 
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can ! How much have we ? Seventy friedrichs d'or ? Well, 
put on twenty at a time, go on, quick ! ” * 

“ Kut just consider, granny, sometimes it doesn't turn up for 
two hundred times. I assure you you’ll stake all your money 
for nothing.” 

44 Oh, nonsense, nonsense. Stake quick, and don't chatter 
so much. I know what I'm about,” and granny trembled all 
over with excitement. 

“ We can't pfit more than twelve friedrichs d'or at a time 
on zero, granny,” I said ; 44 more than that is not allowed ; but 
there, I’ve staked twelve ; look ! ” 

1 “ Not allowed ? look here, I believe you're deceiving me. 
Hi, monsieur, monsieur,” she cried, addressing the croupier 
close to her side. 44 Monsieur, combien zero ? Dome? douze f” 
1 interpreted her question into more intelligible French as 
quickly as I could. 

41 Oui, madamc replied the croupier very politely ; “just as 
each individual stake upon colours or numbers may not exceed 
four thousand florins,” he explained. 

44 Very well, stake twelve if you can't stake more.” 

44 Lc jeu est fait ! no more staking is allowed,” cried the crou- 
pier. The wheel turned, the ball hopped about and stopped at 
“thirteen.” We had lost our twelve /ricdrichs d'or. 

“ More, more ! stake some more, quick ! *' cried granny. I 
did not think it any use to oppose her wishes any longer, and 
with a shrug of the shoulder sacrificed tjvcl^e more pieces of 
gold. Granny trembled as she watched the wheel go round ; 
it took a long spin round this time. 44 Surely she does not ex- 
pect to win with zero again,” I thought, as I watched her with 
astonishment. However, an expression of absolute confidence 
that she was going to win beamed in her face ; a certain hope 
that the croupier would call out 44 Zero” in another minute. 
Round went the ball with the wheel, and' at last hopped off it 
into the board :* 44 Zero ! ” cried the croupier, c* 

44 What!” cried g;apfiy, turning round to him with half in- 
credulous triumph. I was a gammer # niyself. I felt it at this 
moment. My hands and feet trembled, my head buzzed. Of 
course this was a most unusual occurrence for zero to come up 
three times in some ten turns ; but it was by no means unpre- 
cedented. I was myself a witness the other day- when zero 
came up three times in succession, an e d JL remember an experi- 
enced player informed me at the time that he had marked 
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every fall of the ball duiing the whole of the day before, and 
thatcero had only been called once during the entire period. 

The croupier settled up with granny, as the largest winner, 
with great courtesy and marked attention. She had to receive 
exactly four hundred and twenty friedrichs d’or. Twenty of 
these were paid her in gold, and the four hundred in notes. 
This time granny did not call for Potapitch. She had other 
things to think about. She was not even trembling with ex- 
citement any longer, so far as one could see ^but she was, if I 
may make use of the expression, all of a tremble internally. 
She was evidently debating something in her mind, and form- 
ing some resolution. “ Here, Alexey Ivanovitch, he says one 
may not stake more than four thousand guldens at a time; take 
these four thousand here and stake them on red," she cried 
at last. It was too late to oppose her ; 1 hastened to stake the 
money, just in time before the wheel ceased turning. 

“ Red!" shouted the croupier. 

Another win of four thousand guldens (four hundred fried- 
richs d’or) — that made eight thousand. 

“ Give me four thousand here, and stake four thousand more 
on the red," said granny. 

I staked the four thousand again. 

“Red ! " cried^the croupier once more. 

“That’s twelve thousand, give them all over here. Put the 
gold into the purse—- so, and hide the paper money about you 
somewhere. Stf-rijow then— that’s enough, let’s go home." 


CHAPTER XI. 

• 

RANN^S chair was wheeled over to the other end of the 
salon, towards the door, AJ1 our people now crowded 
around granny and congratulated, her for, eccentric as the old 
lady was in her behavibur, her triumph cohered a multitude of 
sins, and the general was no longer afraid # of compromising 
himself by the confession of relationship with such a strange 
old person. 

With great condescension, and with a sort of patronising 
smile, as though soothibg some child, he congratulated granny 
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on her luck. He was evidently much impressed however, just 
as all the spectators had been. All the good people around 
were talking and pointing out granny to one another. Many 
of them passed and repassed us, so as to have a good look at 
her. 

Mr. Astlcy was telling all he knew about the old lady to two 
English friends of his, at the other end of the hall ; while 
several titled spectators, ladies, examined granny with true 
aristocratic curiosity. De Grier 'simply bubbled over with 
exuberant congratulations and amiable smiles. 1 

“ What a glorious victory ! * he said, 
f “Why, madame, it was the fire of genius," added Miss 
Blanche with a winning sntile. 

44 Yes, yes, you saw how I did it ? I simply sat down, won 
twelve thousand odd guldens, and got up again — twelve thou- 
sand — it was much nearer thirteen thousand. What's that in 
Russian currency — six thousand roubles ? ” 

1 explained that it was over seven thousand, and at the exist- 
ing rate of exchange very nearly eight thousand roubles. 

41 Think of that, eight thousand roubles l and all you muffs sit 
here and never make a farthing, Potdpitch ! Martha ! did you 
see the fun ? ” v ’ * 

“ Mistress, mother of us all, however did you manage it? — 
eight thousand roubles — gracious heavens ! " exclaimed the 
amazed Martha. 

44 Here — here's five gold pieces each fe? you— there!” 
Potdpitch and Martha rushed to kiss her hands.- 

“ Give each of the bearers a gold piece ! — give it them, you 
Alexey Ivanovitch 1 What's that flunkey bowing and dancing 
about on one leg for ? and the other one too ? Are they con- 
gratulating me? Give them each a friedrich d'or." 

14 Princess, I'm a poor exile, in perpetual misfortune. The 
Russian princes are so generous,” whined oiie individual 
wearing an old tattered coac and paTti-coIoured^waistcoat, and 
with a cap in his hand ; “ Russian princes are known to be so 
generous,” he repeated With# servile smile. 

“ Give him a friedrich d'or tpo. No; give him two* Come 
now, that's enough, or we shall never have end Of these 
people. Lift me up, carry mp away. ^auUna, ni buy you a 
dress to-morrow; and III buy one for her too— wbaPs.|ier name 
— Miss Blanche. I'll give her one too* teU her so* Paulina.” 

“Thank you, madame," said Blanche; amjably, but with an 
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ironical smile which she telegraphed to the general and I)e 
Grier.* The genefel was a good deal ashamed of all this, and 
was very glad when we reached the avenue, 

“Oh, won't the old nurse be surprised to hear all about 
this?” cried the radiant old lady. “ I must buy her a dress too. 
Alexey Ivanovitch, give that beggar something. Give him a 
gulden/ 1 : 

I approached the man (who was not a beggar) and handed 
him the money. He smelt strongly of spirits* and took the 
* gulden though hie gave me a long stare of astonishment first. 

“And you, Alexey Ivanovitch; have you tried your luck 
yet ? 99 asked granny. 

“ No, not yet, granny/ 1 

“Ah, I saw your eyes flashing, though, at the table.’* 

“ Oh, I shall certainly try a turn or two some day.” 

“ Well, you go and stake straight off on zero. You’ll sec 
what will happen. How much capital have you ? ” 

“ Twenty friedrichs d*or, all told, granny ! ” I said. 

“ Hum, that's not much 1 come, Til lend you fifty mure. 
Here, take thi$ sealed packet You needn’t expect afty, you 
know 1 ” (She suddenly turned upon the general.) “ I’m not 
going to give any money ! ” 

The general winced as if he had been shot. I )e Grid frowned. 

“The devil 1 She's a terrible qld woman that,” he whispered 
through his teeth, to the general. 

“Her^s anothe^beggar, another beggar! give him a gulden, 
Alexey Ivanovitch/' 

This time it was an old fellow with a wooden leg and a long 
great coat, and a stick in his hand. He looked like an old 
soldier, , When I offered him the gulden he took a step back 
and looked savagely at me. . 

“Was fsfs? der Teufel!' 9 he shouted, following up the ex- 
clamation with voile} of oaths. 

“Ob, he's a fjjpl — come along,” said granny; “I'm getting 
very hungry, Let’s have some dinneunoy ; then I shall lie 
down’ for a. time, and aftgr that I inteifd to go back to the 
roulette satooti” # 

“ What, are ydii going to play again, granny ? ” I asked. 

“ Why not ? What ejse am I to do? Sit and watch you 
dull people doing nothing all day ? 99 

“But, madams” said De Grier, “the chances change so 
quickly; brie unlucky Tftrft and you’ll lose all you have — 
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especially with your system of playing ; it's terribly dangerous, 
madamc.” * 

14 You are quite certain to lose,” added Miss Blanche. 

44 And what business is it of all you good people ? it's not 
your money I lose, it's all my own ! Where's that Mr. Astley?” 
she asked me. 

“He remained inuthe Vauxhall, granny.” 

° Pm sorry for that, now, he's a good fellow — if you like ! " 
said the radiant old woman, in high good humour with all the 
world. 

On arriving at the hotel granny met the oberkellner on the 
•stairs and could not resist calling him up and telling him of 
her good fortune. She next sent for Fedosia, the general's 
nurse, and boasted to her — presenting her with three friedrichs 
d'or. Then she ordered her dinner. Old Fedosia and 
Martha were chattering to each other and to granny the whole 
while. 

44 My goodness ! ” Martha said. “ Pm trembling all over 
with excitement to this very moment. Down there, in the hall, 
l said to Potipitch, says I, * look at that, look at that,* says I, 
i what's our mistress going to do now?' And the money about, 
the piles of money ! Holy saints ! Pve nevet seen such a lot 
of money before in all my life ; ^nd all around there were 
gentlemen and ladies sitting*- real gentry, you know. 4 And 
where on earth,' I says, 4 did such a lot of smart gentlefolks 
come together from?' Then 1 began pitying for luck for 
mistress, our little mother ; and I trembled and trembled all 
the time, all over; and I thought Pd pray again, and I did, and 
Providence sent her all this money; but I can't stop trembling 
yet, madarnc. Pm all of a tremble to this moment — ” 

44 Alexey Ivanovitch l ” interrupted granny, 44 be ready to 
come for me at four o'clock, will you ? Good-bye now, for the 
present. Just send me up a doctor, wilPyou? any one will do. 
I must drink some of the waters as I am c here; if I don't 
have the doctor to* k£ep me up to it I shall forget all about 
it.” # „ * 

1 came out of ‘granny’s rooms witfi my head all aswim with 
ideas and reflections. I tried to imagine what'wouid happen 
to all our good people now, and what sort of a turn affairs 
would take. It was clear that they (especially the general) had 
not as yet come to themselves ; they had not even recovered 
the first shock of granny’s arrival.' The fact “of her very exist- 
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cnrc and of her sudden descent into their midst in place of the 
telegram — expected from hour to hour-announcing her death 
and their inheritance, had so overwhelmed them and so upset 
their calculations and arrangements, that they all seemed to 
have turned to stone, and looked upon granny’s projected 
enterprises at the roulette-table with a sort of helpless wonder. 

And yet this second fact was perhaps even more significant 
and important than the primary one of her appearance: be- 
cause though granny had repeated twice over*that she would 
not give the general any money, yet — who could tell what 
would happen ? At all events, one could still hope. 

I)e Grier certainly had not lost hope — l)e Grier, who was* 
so intimately connected with all the general’s affairs. Nor had 
Miss JBIanthe, who was also interested, and considerably too ! 
in fact as far as the hope of being a general ’* lady and enjoying 
a huge inheritance could interest her. She had not lost hope 
at granny’s words, because she relied on her power of coquetry 
to gain over the old lady, and felt that she could amuse her far 
better than the haughty, little, unbending Paulina ever could. 

But now, now that granny had commenced playing at the 
roulette-table; now that the personality of the old woman- 
her obstinate and arbitrary individuality — was so conspicuously 
brought out before their eyes ; now that they saw how granny 
had relapsed — as they expressed it- into second childhood, 
they felt the whole danger of the position. She gambled like 
a child and was qflite/rertain to lose. 

“My goodness!” 1 thought, and 1 hope I may be forgiven for 
feeling a malicious delight in the reflection. “ My goodness, 
how every friedrich d’or, risked at the table by granny, had 
torn the heart of the general as he watched the game ! How 
it bad maddened De Grier ; and how* it had driven Blanche 
frantic with tantalization ! She felt like a starving man, before 
whose mouth spoonfuls of delicious food are passed. And 
when — in the iwomcnt of her triumph, after winning so, much 
money — when she distributed her friedfiohs d’or broadcast to 
anyone who asked for thjm, and mistook evejry passer-by for a 
beggar, in her eagerness to give away money— when at this 
supreme moment of the joy of liberality, she had suddenly turned 
upon the general and repeated again that he should not have a 
farthing — then at last it began to look serious — very serious. 
She had evidently fixed, her mind obstinately upon this idea ; 
and things were looking dangerous, decidedly dangerous. 
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These ideas flitted through my head as I went upstairs to 
iny own room, which was at the very top of the house. All this 
exercised me wonderfully ; for though, of course, 1 had been 
cognizant of the principal features of the family secrets before, 
still I had not up till now been able to unravel all the little 
threads and knots of the puzzle. 

Paulina had never treated me with entire confidence. For 
though she had occasionally appeared to me to open her whole 
heart for a littic while, yet I remarked that nearly always, 
after such a moment of confidence, she would laugh and deny 
the truth of what she had been telling me, and try to confuse 
<me into believing that she had been all along Jolanjg, At ail 
events, *1 felt now that there must shortly be an erid of all this 
secrecy and of the mysteries of the strained position in which 
the family had been for so long. One more blow and all 
would be over and the secret workings laid bare. As to my 
own share — as one interested in these matters to no mean ex- 
tent— I did not bother myself at all. . And yet my position 
was strange enough ; here was T, with but twenty friedrichs 
d’or in my pocket, a stranger in a foreign* country, and far 
away from home ; with no employment and no means of exist- 
ence ; with no hopes and no object in life ; and yet I didn't 
seem to care a scrap about it. Were it not for the thought of 
Paulina, I should simply have abandoned myself to the' enjoy- 
ment of the comical side of the business, and laughed heartily 
at the idea of the inevitable smash up, shoftty to be consum* 
mated. But the thought of Paulina troubled me a good deal. 
Her destiny was to be decided 'now, once and for all. I could 
fee that, clearly ; but I must admit, it was not her destiny that 
troubled me. 

What I wanted was to peer into her secret. I should like 
her to come to me and say, “Don't you see I love yeuf* and if 
not that — if that is too senseless and idiotic a hope — well then 
— 1 don't know what I want ; how am I to know ? — perhaps I 
just want to be somftwjjore about her, in the glory of her pre- 
sence— always— all my life. I don't know any more than this. 
At all events, I can’t leave her. 

On the third, Janding, in the passage something seemed to 
give me an electric shock ; I turned, and there— twenty paces 
off, and just coming out of a door— was Paulina. It sefmod 
as though she had been pairing and lopking out for me j and 
she beckoned me pp at Once. * 
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44 Paulina Alexandrovna ! ” 

“ Hpsh,” she. said. 

u Fancy/' I whispered, “just now I felt a sort of electric 
shock in the side, 1 looked round, and there you were ! Do 
you keep a private current of electricity about you ? ” 

u Take this letter,” she began,- in a preoccupied manner, and 
evidently pot hearing a word of what I had been saying; 44 take 
this letter and give it to Mr. Astley — into his own hands, at 
once ; be as quick as you can, please ; there's*no answer, fou 
he himself—” 

She did riot finish her sentence. 

“ Mr. AtStley!” I said, in astonishment. • 

But Paulina had gone in again, andthe door was between 
her and me. 

44 Oho ! so they correspond, do they?” I thought. However, 
of course I ran off as fast as I could to find Mr. Astley. 1 first 
looked for him in his hotel, hut did not find him ; then 1 made 
off to the Vauxhall, and hunted up and down, and round about 
every roomed corner ; and' at last, in despair, I turned home- 
wards once more without success; but to my joy 1 accidentally 
met him outside: he was riding — one of a party — with a number 
of other English ladies and men. I beckoned him up to me 
and gave him the letter. We hadn’t even time to look at 
one another ; but I have a “shrewd suspicion that Mr. Astley let 
his horse gallop off as quickly as possible for reasons of his own. 

Was I jealous ?o I was in a state of confusion of mind. 1 
felt as though I did ndt care to find out what they were corres- 
ponding about 44 At all events he is her trusted friend,” I 
thought, 44 a friend is a friend — that's nothing; but when did 
they make friends, and is there love in the question ? ” 

44 Of course not,” whispered my common s- nse. 

But common sense in these cases is not enough. At all 
events, it must be cleared up before long. Matters were not 
arranging themselves pleasantly, altogether. 

I had nardly Cached the hotel when the porter and the ober- 
kellner, who rushed out of his sanctum 1 to impart the news, 
hastened to inform me thtit I had been sent f&r three times to 
go at once to^th^ general's study. I was jn a very bad 
humour. When Ireaeljed the general's roortf,*I found there 
besides the. general; De Grier and Miss Blanche — the latter 
alone^Without her mother. 

This mother of hers tfas a most artificial arrangement ; she 
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was only paraded in public '; and when there was real business 
to be done, Miss Blanche managed her own affairs without the 
“ maternal ” assistance, reserving that relative for purely state 
use. Probably Madame Veuve dc Corainges knew nothing 
whatever about Blanche’s private affairs. 

The three assembled friends had evidently been discussing 
something with considerable warmth ; and with secrecy, also, for 
the inner door of the study was shut, which was a very unusual 
thing. As I approached the door, I plainly distinguished the 
insolent and sarcastic tones of Dc Grier’s voice, the scolding, 
angry accents of Blanche, and the poor old general’s piteous 
< whine, evidently justifying something he had done or said. At 
my appearance all three of them stopped talking at once and 
plumed their feathers, as it were. 

Dc Grier smoothed his hair, and out of his — a moment since 
— angry scowling face, manufactured in an instant that detest- 
able, smiling, officially polite French leer which I so cordially 
hate. The poor stricken old general assumed an air of dignity 
on the spot • but it was clear that the change waajgjne of habit, 
and that he was far from feeling the dignity he asRtmed. 

Miss Blanche alone made very little effort to change her 
angry exj session; she stopped talking however, and stared at 
me with a look of impatient expectation. I may remark that 
hitherto she had treated me with ainaost incredible indifference; 
she used not even to return my bows ; in fact, she took no 
notice of me whatever. 

“Alexey Ivanovitch,” began the geiferal, in suavely polite 
tones, but with a suspicion of remonstrance in their accents : 
“ Alexey Ivanovitch, may I point out to you that it is very 
strange, in the very highest degree strange — in a word, your 
conduct towards my family— is— -in a word — in the highest de- 
gree strange — ” 

"Eh! cc n'est /as fa! it’s not that at all,” interrupted De 
Grier, with a show of annoyance and contempt for the last 
speaker; it was cl/ jar ,he was the guiding spirit, here. "Mon 
(her monsieur , noire (her general st trompe. The general 
is making a little mistake, my dear sri\ What he wished to say 
to you was, to^ g yarn you — or, in other words, to tell you — to 
persuade you, Vather, not to ruin hin^. Yes, yes, ruin him, I 
use the expression purposely/’ 

“ But how, how ?” I interrupted, * 

“ Why, ray dear sir, by undertaking to be the guide, so to 
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speak, of this old woman, this terrible old woman. She’ll lose 
every farthing she has, she will indeed You saw yourself, you 
were an eye-witness of her style of play. If she begins to lose 
she won’t leave the table ; she’ll stick to it out of pure 
obstinacy and devilry, and go on playing and playing— -and you 
know in such cases one never wins back what one has lost — 
and then — ” 

“ And then,” the general put in, “ then you’ll ruin*our whole 
family ; I and my family are her heirs, she hai> no other near 
relations. I don’t mind telling you candidly that my affairs are 
involved, badly involved ; I daresay you know something about 
it already.- Well, if she were to lose any very large sum, on 
perhaps (gracious heaven !) her whole property, what would 
then become of them — of my children?” (the general glanced 
at I )e Grier) “of me?” (he glanced at Blanche, who turned 
away from him in disdain). “Alexey fvanovitch ! Alexey 
Ivanovitch, save us ! ” 

“ But tell me, general — for goodness’ sake — what ran l do in 
the matter 

“ Refuse to have anything to do with her, drop her.” 

“ Why she would find someone else ! ” I cried. 

“ Non non ct riest pas fa, qne d table ! ” cried l)e Grier 
again ; “it’s not that, you can’t do that ; but at all events you 
can talk to her ; make her ashamed of herself ; persuade Iter 
to leave the tables. Well, at least don’t let her lose too 
much ; drag her away.” 

“ But How am I to <3o all this ? Hadn’t you better under- 
take it yourself, Monsieur de Grier?” I said, as naively as I could. 

I observed an instantaneous effect of my speech, in a flash of 
intelligence between Dc Grier and Blanche. She glanced 
inquiringly at him. 

" The thing is, she would not accept my services, not now,” 
said De Grier. “If only she would — afterwards — perhaps — ” 

De Grier glanced swiftly and significantly at Miss Blanche. 

“ Oh, ray dear Mr. Alexey, do be %so good — ” said Miss 
Blanche herself to me, with a bewitching smile, and seizing 
both ray hands tight in h£t own. Deuce take* it! that demon's 
face of hers changes in an instant. ^ J 

In a moment her expression had become so sweet and en- 
treating, and she looked at me with so childish and playful a 
smile— she even gave me a sly wink when the others weren’t 
watching her face — that I didn’t know what to do with myself, 
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Was she going to vanquish me at one blow ? It wasn’t a bad 
attempt anyhow — but sudden, and abrupt— dreadfully abrupt. 
The general jumped up off his chair too, and skipped towards 
me, he literally skipped, h 

“Alexey Ivanovitch, you must forgive me for beginning to 
speak to you as 1 did when you came in, you must indeed \ I 
didn't mean to say that — I beg you, 1 implore and entreat you, 
and I swear to you as Russian to Russian, that you — you alone 
can save us. Miss <ie Cominges and I both entreat you — you 
must understand the state of things, you must nndeistand my 
position ! ” he cried in the most piteous way, directing his eyes 
'to Miss Blanche. 

At this moment there came three politely soft knocks at the 
door ; it opened, and a waiter appeared conducting Potapitch. 
They had come as messengers from granny ; tfieir orders 
being to find me at once, and convey ftie to their mistress. 
44 She's very angry with you, sir,” Potlpitch added. 

44 Why, it's only half-past three.” 

“ Yes, sir ; but she could not get her nap. She ft&ssed about, 
at last sat up, and called for her chair, and sent us for you ; 
she is now waiting on the outside steps, sir.” 

44 What an infatuated old fool !” growled Der Grier. 

Sure enough, 1 found granny outside, on the steps ; beside 
herself with rage and impatience because I had not turned 
up. She hail not been able to hold oflt till four o'clock ! 

“Come on, come on,” she said, 44 lift r*.c up — off we go, 
quick ! ” 

And away we wenL to the roulette-tables again. 


CHAPTER XII. 

ll < * 

G RANNX was in a dreadfully impatient, and excited corn 
dition ; it was clear that rotilettef had taken complete 
possession of tar. She took no notice of anything ; nothing 
else seemed to be of any interest to Her, She asked none of 
those questions of which she had been so lavish on our last 
progress along this same road. Only once she raised her hand 
and pointed to a particularly stx&rt* damage which jessed us 
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at the moment, asking whose it was ? But I am sure she did 
not listen to my reply. Her reflections were continually broken 
in upon by excited movements of the body. When I pointed 
out Baron and Baroness Warmerholm, aj we neared the Vaux- 
hall, she merely IdSked up calmly, and with unruffled composure 
said, u ah,” turning round immediately ^ Potdpitch and Martha, 
who walked behind, and saying to them : 

“ What have you come for ? I'm not going to take you every 
time, you know; you must be off home. # You are all I 
require me,” she added to me, when the servants bowed 
hastily, and retired homewards. 

Granny was evidently expected at the saloon. Officious^ 
hands soon cleared her old place for her, next to the 
croupier. , 

I don't believe these croupiers are, as some pretend, absolutely 
indifferent to the losses or gains of the bank, like ordinary 
clerks of banks. On the contrary, I believe they take the 
greatest interest in the business done and its results, and that 
they hold their own instructions as to the attracting ofe good 
players to rife board, and as to carefully watching and working 
for the interest of the bank. I believe they get prizes and 
premiums for their successes in these respects. At all events, 
they clearly looked upon granny as a victim — It all turned 
out as they expected on this occasion, as it happened, and I 
will now describe the march of ^ents. 

Granny made straight for zero, and insisted on staking twelve 
friedrichs d’or, the rmfttimum each time. 

I staked for her — once — again — a third time — and zero did 
not turn up. 

“Go on, stake again,” said granny, poking me in the ribs 
impatiently. I obeyed her, and continued. 

“ How many times have we staked on /eropow ? ” she asked 
at length, gnashing h#r teeth with impatience. 

“ This is the twelfth time,” I said. “ One hundred and 
forty-four friedrtchs d'or gone. I tell ^ou_ granny, we may go 
on like this till the evening.” • 

" Be quiet ! ” granny interrupted me. “ Staktf'bn zero again, 
and put a thousand guldens on red besides. Here, put the 
note on," * *• 

Red won, but zero lost again. The croupier, handed over a 
thousand guldens; 

#4 There, you sefc,” said the old ady, “ nearly all that we 

: « ■ r ■ 
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lost by staking on zero, Go on zero again ; we’ll try it ten 
times more, and then drop it.” 

But granny got sick of it at the fifth trial after this. *' 

“ Let the wretched little thing go to the deuce,” she said : 
“ now then, stake the Vhole four thousand guldens on red.” 

“ Oh, granny, why §p much at a time ? ” I protested ; 
“ supposing red docs hot turn up ? ” But granny very nearly 
struck me in her rage and impatience ; in fact, she did jog me 
so violently with her elbow, that one might almost call it 
striking. 

Well, there was nothing to be done 5 I had to stake the four 
thousand guldens, life best part of our morning’s winnings. 

4 The wheel turned. Granny sat erect and still, she had no 
doubt whatever but that she was about to win this time. 

“ Zero ! ” cried the croupier 

At first granny did not realise what had happened ; but, 
when she saw the croupier raking up her four thousand guldens, 
together with everything else there was on the table, and under- 
stood^ that zero — which had not been called for so long, and 
upon which we had staked nearly two thousand guldens for 
nothing — had turned up exactly when she had cursed it, and 
given it up as a bad job, — she clapped her hands with wrath 
and woe, and gave vent to an exclamation of bitter disappoint- 
ment, which made every one at the table laugh. 

“ JVIy goodness ! ” she cried, “ there’s the ill-omened little 
beast turned up, curse him ! that’s you,” sjie added, turning 
savagely to me, and jogging me hard with her elbow, “ that’s 
your fault, sir ; it was you who advised me wrong.” 

“ My dear granny,” 1 protested, “ I only told you what was 
the right game. I can’t possibly guarantee all the chances of 
roulette.” 

“ Chances ! I’ll chance you ! Get away from me.” 

“ Good-bye, granny,” I said, getting up to go away. 

“ Alexey Ivanovitch ! Alexey Ivanovitch ! Where are you 
off to ? Stay here. What a man you are ! What a temper — 
fancy getting angry like fnat. What a fool you must be. Come, 
come ; stay a |M£ longer, I’m an old fopl myself. Now then, tell 
me, what shall | do next?” 

“No, no, gianny; I’m not goiftg »to advise you, because 
you’ll be blaming me if it turns out wrorfg j play ypur own game ; 
you give me your orders and I’ll stake the money.” 

“Very well. Now then, stake foyr«thousand more on red ; 
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there's the purse, take it.* She pulled her purse out of her 
pocke^ and gave it to me. “ There, take it quick, there's 
twenty thousand roubles there.” 

“Good heavens, granny!” I exclaimed, “fancy carrying 
about so much m8ney.” 

“ I don't care — never mind, go on-rl don't mind if I lose 
every farthing, I'm going on. Slake.” 1 staked on red, and we 
lost. 

“ Stake again, quick ! Stake eight thousand guldens now ! I’ 
“We can't, granny ; — four thousand is the highest stake 
permissable.” * 

“ Welt, stake four thousand, then ; but oe quick.” * 

This time we won. 

Granny was delighted. 

“ Thefce, there ; she whispered, nudging me hard. “ You 
see. Stake four thousand more, quick,” 

I put the money on — and lost it. 

Next time we lost again, and then again. 

“ Granny,” I told her, “ we've lost the whole twelve 
thousand.” 

“ Yes, I sec we have,” she replied, with a sort of composed 
rage, if one m^y so call it ; “I see it,. my dear sir, I see it,” 
she muttered again, staring straight before her without moving 
a muscle, and apparently reflecting. 

“Oh — go on, put another fouf thousand on,” she said, “who 
cares?” * 

“ But there's no mdney, granny, there are a lot of Russian 
securities and some circular notes, or something, in here ; but 
no money.” 

“ Isn't there anything in the small purse ? ” 

“ Nothing blit small change.” 

“Are there no money-changing offices about? 1 was told 
one could change any Russian sccuritk , here <;uite easily,” 
said granny, quickly and decidedly. 

“Oh, of course -as many as you lifce/’jl said ; “ but you'll 
lose so much in the exchange, granny.” * 

“ Nonsense, I shall win it all back. Bcfth, call up those 
villains, *—here, lift my chair up and carry me off, quick.” 

I wheeled her out of^the crowd, and the porters turned up at 
once. % 

We started away as fast as we could ; but not fast enough to 
please granny. 
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“ Quicker, quicker, go on ! ” she urged. “ You show us the 
road — Alexey Ivanovitch — and mind you take the shortest ; is 
it far?” 

“ A couple of steps, granny, that’s all.” 

But at the turn out of the square into the avenue we came 
across the whole of our family party ; De Grier, the general, 
Miss Blanche, and her mother ; Paulina was not with them, nor 
was Mr. Astley. 

“Now then, jnow then — don’t stop us 1” shouted granny, 
“ what do you want ? We can’t waste our time with you 
here ! ” ^ 

I was walking behind the chair ; De Grier came up to me 
quickly : 

“We’ve lost all the morning’s gains and twelve thousand 
guldens of her own money besides ; and now we ar.^ on our 
way to change soma of her Russian securities,” I whispered, 
hastily. 

De Grier stamped his foot, and ran to tell the general the 
news. We continued to wheel granny along as fast as we could. 
“Stop her, stop her,” whispered the general to me in a frantic 
state of mind. 

“ Just you try and stop her yourself,” I replied to him. 

“ Auntie,” lie began, coming close to her side!, “Auntie, we 
are just — wc are just — ” his votee shook and trembled, 
“ we are going to engage h6rses and drive out of town — 
there’s such a magnificient view from a pl^ce near here — the 
Point — we were just coming to ask you to join us.” * 

“ Oh, bother you and the Point,” cried the old woman, turn- 
ing her back on him angrily. 

“ There's a village there, and we — were going to have some 
ca~ ’* continued the poor general, in a condition of piteous 
despair. 

“ Nous boirons du lait sur F her be fraSchc? added De Grier 
with ferocious malice in his eyes; “We’ll have some milk and 
sit on the nice fresh turf.” This “ du lait sur f herbefrauhe ” is 
the beau ideal of the’ micldl e-class Parisian’s idyllic happiness, it 
is well known to be his whole idea of nature and truth. 

“ Oh, bother you and your milk, go and drink the nasty stuff 
yourself ; I’m ftot going to spoil my digestion for you. And 
what have you all come buzzing about nere for? I tell you I 
have no tihfne to waste jabbering with you.” 

“ Here we are, granny,” I said ; 4 * there is the place.” We 
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wheeled the chair up to the banker's office. I went in to change 
the trtoney, while the old lady stayed and waited at the door. 

- De Grier and the general and Miss Blanche stood aside and 
waited too, they evidently did not know what to do. Granny 
glared angrily at them until they all strolled off along the road 
to the Vauxhall. 

The banker offered such a villainous rate of exchange 
that I could not make up my mind to accept it, and came out 
again to ask for granny's instructions. 

“ Oh, the thieves ! ” she cried, clapping her hands together. 
“ Oh ! the scoundrel^! — never mind, there .s nothing to be done^ 
change the money,” she added with decision ; “ but wait a bit, 
tell the banker to come out here to me.” 

“ ShajJ I ask one of the clerks, granny? ” 

“ Very well, a clerk then. Oh, the thieves 1 ” 

One of the clerks condescended to come out when he learned 
that it was a feeble and lame old countess who could not 
possibly come in herself. Granny lectured him long and angrily 
for his “ scoundrelly behaviour,” and bargained with him in a 
mixture of Russian, French, and German. I acted as in ter pro 
ter. The serious looking clerk stared a good deal at both of 
us and silcntlf shook his head. He examined granny rather 
too curiously for politeness and at last he smiled outright. 

“ Well, go away,” cried the «ld lady, “and may >ou choke 
with my money. 0 Give it him, Alexey lvanovitch — we've no 
time for this sort of nonsense, or I’d go to another banker. Let 
him effange it, quick ! ” 

“The clerk-says that the others would give you still less.” 

I don't remember exactly how the calculation came out, but 
I know the loss was fearful. I changed the value of twelve 
thousand florins, which I received in notes and gold, snatched 
up the account, and took it all out to granny. 

“Come, come, come, no counting it, there's no time for that 
nonsense. A^ty we go, quick, quick, muck,” cried granny, 
frantic with impatience. f • • 

“ l shall never stake qn that cursed zero again — nor on red 
either,” she said, as we came near the Vauxhall. 

This time I did all I could to persuade her tt> stake a* little 
as possible at a. time, aSsuring her that when the luck changed 
there would be time enough to stake large sums, ftat she was 
so impatient that though, at first she consented to follow my 
advice* yet as the game proceeded there was no possibility of re- 
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straining her ardour. No sooner did she win stakes of ten or 
twenty friedrichs d'or, than she would jog me violently an® say: 

“There, there, now we are winning. If only we had had 
four thousand on, instead of that wretched hundred, we should 
have won four thousand. What's the use of that humbugging 
hundred gulden, it's all your fault — it's all your fault." 

And annoyed as 1 was to witness her ^aicidal game, I resolved 
that I would shut my mouth and give tier no more advice what- 
ever. Suddenly De Grier came up. They had all three been 
watching from the side the whole time. I noticed that Miss 
Blanche was flirting terribly with the little ^prince. The general 
was evidently out of favour, if not actually suffering persecution. 
Blanche would not even look at him, though he was doing his 
very utmost to be agreeable to her. Poor general ! he paled 
and blushed and paled again, and trembled all over. He was 
so agitated that he did not even watch granny's game. Blanche 
and the prince left the saloon at last, and the general hastened 
after them. 

“Madame, madame, that will never do," interposed De Grier, 
elbowing himself in until he could whisper into granny’s ear; 
“ you must not stake like that, it’s most fatal. No, no, I assure 

in r 

you : 

“ How then? Come, you shall show me,” said granny. 

De Grier immediately began a long history in French, of 
how one must wait for one's luck, and all t^e rest of it ; and 
began reckoning up figures on a bit of^paper and making all 
sorts of calculations — not one iota of which did granny ^under- 
stand. He continually referred to me to translate what he was 
saying into Russian ; he drummed on the table and talked and 
calculated, and calculated and talked and drummed, till at last 
granny entirely lost her patience. 

“ Oh, get away, get away, do, it's all q. lot of humbug ! you 
and your ‘ Madame, madame.' You don't understand any- 
thing whatever about the matter — get away." * 

“ But, my dear Aladdme," began De Grier again, and once 
more he recommenced his calculations and explanations ; he 
was evidently very much in earnest. 

“Well, stake 1 just once as he tells you," said granny to me ; 
“ we shall see 5 perhaps it may tun# out as he says, who 
knows ? " 

All De Grier really wanted was Jto* prevent the -old woman 
from staking too high. He asked her to put her money on 
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certain numbers, individually and collectively ; at his direction 
I staffed one friedrich d’or each on ail the uneven numbers 
from one to twelve, and five each on the group twelve to 
eighteen, and the group eighteen to twenty-four : the whole 
stake amounting to sixteen friedrichs d’or. 

The wheel turned'. 

“ Zero ! ” cried the croupier. And all our money went by 
the board. 

“ What a fool you are/’ said granny, lurnifig to 1 )e Grief, 

“ you wretched, abominable Frenchman — get out, will you ; a 
humbug like you setting up to give advice, get away — you know 
nothingfcabout it — get out.” * 

The mightily offended l)e Grier shrugged his shoulders and, 
glaring contemptuously at grrtnny, left the table. He heaitily 
wished he had not interfered, and was evidently ashamed of 
having acknowledged to any connection with the eccentric old 
woman. 

Well, in an hour, do what we could, we had lost every farth- 
ing granny had. 

“ Home ! ” cried granny. She never said a word until we 
came to the avenue ; when we reached the end of it, near the 
hotel, she begSn to give vent to exclamations. 

‘•Old fool, what an old fool you are, what a bom old idiot.” 

Hardly had we reached her «>om, than she shouted : 

“Tea, quick, ajid then pack up the things ; we are off at once.” 

“Where do you think of going to, little mother?” asked 
Martfia ? 

“What’s that to you ? you can speak when you’re spoken to, 
otherwise, you may keep your tongue within your teeth ; here, 
Potapitch, pack up everything — quick, we ate going off to- 
night, I’ve frittered fifteen thousand roubles away.” 

“ Fifteen,. thousaiyi roubles! my goodness me!’’ exclaimed 
Potapitch, clasping his hands to express both his sorrow and his 
horrified sympathy. 

“Now then, you fool, don’t begitf t*> whine here, be quiet 
and go and pack the tlyngs. Bring me the. bill, ‘quick.” 

“ The next train doesn’t start until half-past eight, gr -any, ” 
I said, wishing to calm her excitement a little.* 

“ What time is it ndw? " 

“ Half-past six.” 

“What a nuisance-vvsell, it can’t be helped. Altxey Ivano 
yjtch, I haven’t got a farthing of money ; here, take these two 
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securities and just go over there again, will you, and change 
them for me ? Otherwise, I can’t even pay for my nfilway 
ticket.” 

I started off at once, and when I returned to the hotel, half an 
hour later, I found all the family assembled in granny’s apart- 
ments. On hearing of granny’s projected ^departure for Mos- 
cow they had been even more unpleasantly impressed than they 
were by her losses. Of course her departure would save the 
rest of her fortune ; but what on earth would the general do 
now ? Who would pay De Grier ? Miss Blanche, naturally, 
would never wait until granny died ; she would most assuredly 
make off with the little prince, or with some one elU more 
profitable than the old general. 

They were all standing around granny, soothing her and try- 
ing to talk her over, Paulina was absent again. Granny was 
shouting furiously at them : 

“Get away from me, all of you. What business is it of yours ? 
What docs this stupid goat-bearded fellow want with me?” 
(this was an allusion to l)e Grier,) “and you, you fawning love- 
bird, you, what are you coming wheedling here for ? ” r £his 
last remark was addressed to Blahchc. ‘ * 

“ Oh, come,” muttered Miss Blanche, with he* eyes flashing 
and a flush of anger all over her face. But suddenly she burst 
out laughing, and left the room. “Why, she’ll live a hundred 
years,” "she said aloudjo the general, as she passed out of the 
door. 

“Oho! then you are reckoning on my death, are you?” cried 
granny to the wretched general ; “ get out of this — be off ; 
drive them all out of here, Alexey Ivanovitch ; what have you 
all got to do with me, I should like to know ? I’ve not lost any 
of your money, it’s all my own.” 

The general shrugged his shoulders, bent his^head, and 
went out, De Grier followed him. 

“ Call Paulina," said granny to Martha. ' 

AftSr five minutes ?r„s6* Martha returned conducting Paulina. 
All this time Paulipa had been closeted in her own room with 
the children ; I believe she had made up her mind not to go 
out all day. Her face looked sad and .serious, and very pre- 
occupied. „ 

“ Paulina,” began granny, “ is it true, what I heard acci- 
dentally a little while ago, that that fopI R of a fellow, your step- 
father, wants to marry this twirligig of a Frenphwomap ? What 
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is she ? an actress, or something worse still ? Tell me now, is 
it tr dfc or not ? 

“ I can't tell you for certain, granny,” said Paulina : “ but T 
infer from Miss Blanche’s own words — and I don't know why 
she should conceal the truth— that — ” 

“ Enough, enough,” cried the* angry old woman, with energy, 
“ I understand it all. I always knew him to be capable of this 
sort of thing, and to be a silly weak-minded nincompoop of a 
fellow altogether. He thinks himself a very great man, be- 
cause he is a general (only a retired colonel, by the way). I 
know, my lass, very well indeed, how you all sent telegram 
after tiiegram to Moscow, alf to the same tune, * will the old 
woman tutn up her toes soon ? ' 1 quite understand, it was 

the money that was wanted ; this wretched woman, what's her 
name — Cominges ? wouldn't accept him as her flunkey unless he 
brought her plenty of money — him and bis false teeth. They 
say she has a lot of money*of her own, and let's it out on usury, 
a nice sort of way to enrich oneself! i don’t blame you, 
Paulina, it was not you who sent the telegrams and i don't wish 
to j^call the past ; I know you have a vile temper, if you bit 
one’ the wound would swell u]> 1 should think ; but I’m sorry 
for you, becau$p 1 loved your dead mother. Now, look here, 
if you like you shall throw up ali this set and come away with 
me, there's no room for you anumg them ; it is not even proper 
for you to be with them. Wait a minute,” added granny, as 
Paulina was abgut to*»pcak, u I've not quite done yet. 1 shall 
not claim anything frum you, I am not exacting ; my hftuse in 
Moscow is, as you arc aware, a palace ; you shall have a whole 
flat in it to yourself, if you like, and need not come down to see 
me more than once a week, if it so pleases you, and you don't 
like my personal character and ways — so, is it a bargain or 
not?” t 

“ Allow me just to ask you first— surely you are not going at 
once, are you # 

“ I am not a joker, young lady ; 1 h?n*c<said that I am^oing, 
and I shall go. I have Jeft fifteen thousand, good roubles this 
day on that thrice accursed roulette-board of yours. Five years 
ago I promised to rebuild a little church, out ofrtown ; arr, now 
here am I spending the money over this abominable roulette 
instead. However, I'm off home to-night, to build the church.” 

“And What about the Raters, granny? didn't you cprne to 
drink the mineral waters? ” 
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“ Oh, bother you and your waters, Paulina ! Are you trying 
to annoy me on purpose, or what ? tell me at once, wilf you 
come, yes or no ? ” 

“ I am very, very grateful to you, granny,” began Paulina 
with great feeling, “for the refuge which you offer me so 
kindly. You have partly guessed my present position. I 
so fully appreciate your kindness that I will come some 
day, I assure you I will ! perhaps very soon ; but just now 
there are reasons — very important ones — which prevent my 
deciding at once to go. If you could only wait a fortnight 
or so — ” 

*• That means you do not wish to come ! ” 

“ No, it means I can't Besides, I cannot leave my little 
brother and sister, at all events, because — because — because, 
undoubtedly, things may happen here which will leave them, 
as it were, cast aside and deserted ! so that you see, granny, 
if you could take the little ones in also, of course I would come, 
and I do assure you, solemnly, I should earn your love, granny,” 
she added with great warmth and feeling, “but I can’t possibly 
leave the children here.” 

“ )Vcll, well, all right, don’t snivel here ! ” f Paulina wasn’t 
thinking of snivelling or crying, which was an amusement 
she never did indulge in!) “all right, there’s plenty of room 
for the chicks too ! the poultry house is big enough in all con- 
science and besides, the brats ought to b<^ going to school. 
So you won’t come at once ! Well, Paulina, Ipok out ! that’s 
all I can say ; 1 wish you well, you know, and I know very well 
why you don’t wish to come now, I know all about it, I assure 
you. This Frenchman will lead you to no good, Paulina.” 

Paulina blushed up. I trembled all over. Everybody appar- 
ently knew all about this mystery excepting tfiyself. 

** Well, well, don’t frown ! I’m not gqing to subject you to 
an examination ; but do take care that evil doesn’t come of 
this business, Paulina. You are an intelligent girl, I should 
not Uke to see you toofe to any harm. Well, that’s enough ! 
I wish I had never come and seen *you all. Go away now, 
good-bye.” 

“ I shall see*you off, granny,” said Paulina, 

“ No, no, I don’t want you, you’ll only be in the way \ and 
besides, Pm tired of you all.” 

Paulina kissed granny’s hand, buf*gfanny drew it away, and 
kissed Paulina’s cheek. 
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As she passed me, Paulina glanced quickly at me, and then 
as qflickly away again, 

“ Well, good*bye, you too, Alexey Ivanovitch. There’s only 
an hour till the train goes ; and I should think you must be 
as tired as I am. Here, take this packet of gold pieces, there 
are fifty of them in. it*” 

“ Thank you very much, granny ; but I am ashamed of ac- 
cepting it—” 

“ Oh, nonsense, nonsense ! ” cried the old %'oman so angrily 
and energetically that I had no course open to me but to 
accept the packet. 

“At Moscow, if you happen to bo knocking about withoiTt 
a place, Just come to me, and III soon introduce you* some- 
where. Now then, off you go.” 

I went up to my own room and lay down. I think I must 
have lain so about half an hour, on my back, with my arms 
stretched out behind my head. The catastrophe had begun 
— there was enough to think about. 1 decided that to-morrow 
I would have a decisive talk with Paulina. 

The Frenchman — granny had referred to him, and coupled 
Paulina’s name with his, so there was some truth in the idea 
after all ! Paulina and I)e Grier, good heavens, what a union ! 
Oh, it was impossible. ,1 was nearly beside myself with the 
very idea of such a thing. I jiyuperi up, and was about to rush 
off to Astley’s, in order to make him speak out at all costs. 
Of course, he kifewaiil about it, ‘much better than I did. Mr. 
Astley, ha ! and there’s fruit for more guesswork for me too ! 

But just at this moment there was a knock at the door ; I 
opened it — there stood Potapitch. 

“Oh, sir, Alexey Ivanovitch!” he said, excitedly. “Would 
you come to the-mistress, she’s asking for you.’' 

“What is it? is ghe just olT? there’s twenty minutes before 
the train starts.” ^ 

“ Oh, she’s dreadfully agitated, sir ; she can hardly fit still. 
‘ Quick, quick, bring him here ! ’ she* keeps calling out,’ mean- 
ing you, sir. Do come as quick as you can, for goodness* 
sake.” 

I ran off downstairs* at once. - • 

Granny had been wheeled into the corridor already, she was 
waiting for me with her purse in her hand. 

“ Alexey Ivanovitch, qome along, you go on in front, let’s be 

off, quick,” 
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u Where to, granny ? ” 

“ I'm going to win my money back, I don’t care for' any- 
body. Come now, off we go — no questions ! one can play till 
midnight, can’t one?” 

I was stupefied. But I thought for a moment, and then came 
to a decision. 

“Say what you like, Antonida Vassilievna, but I will not 
come.” 

“What! why^not? what’s “the meaning of this? are you 
funking out of it? You’re all a set of cowards.” 

“Say what you like — I should reproach myself for it after- 
wards if 1 were to go with you now — no, I won’t |jo. I don’t 
wish t6 be either a witness or a participator. Excuse me* 
Antonida Vassilievna, here are your fifty friedrichS d’or back, 
good-bye.” 

I placed the packet of money on a little table by the side of 
her arm-chair, made my bow, and went away. 

“ What a pack of nonsense,” cried granny after me. “ Stay 
by all means if you prefer it ; I shall easily find my way alone. 
Potiipitch, you shall go with me ; now then, lift me up, off 
we go.” 

I did not find Mr. Astlcy at home, and came back again to 
the hotel. It was late at night— nearly one o’clock — when I 
learned from Potapitch how the old lady had finished the day. 
She had lost all I had changed for her before, that is the value 
of ten thousand roubles more. a 

That same Pole to whom she had given two friedrichs d’or 
had met her there, and taken command of her interests ; he 
had played her game for her the whole time. At first, she 
employed Potif pitch to do her staking for her, but she had very 
soon driven him away, and then the Pole turned up. It so 
happened that this man understood Russian, and by dint of a 
mixture of tjjat language with French ana German, they were 
enabled to understand each other, more or less* 

Granny had abusedc him furiously the whole while, and 
though he had put on aristocratic Poligh airs,.ye<; a9 Potapitch 
observed, “ he couldn’t be compared with you, Alexey Ivano- 
vitch ! Why, my< mistress always treats you quite like a gentleman ; 
and as for the Pole-^-why, I saw him with my own eyes, simply 
steal some of her money off the table and pocket it. She 
caught him thieving twice, Alexey Iyapovitch^and didn’t she 
just give it him ; she called him evciy kind of name, a$3 she 
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actually pulled his hair for him twice, sir, I solemnly assure 
you she did, Tin not lying, sir — and everybody laughed — all 
round the table.” 

“She lost everything, everything" he continued, “all the 
money you changed for her. We brought her down here, and 
she just asked for a little water, crossed herself, and lay down 
on her bed. She must have been dreadfully tired, for she fell 
asleep instantly* God send her sweet angels* dreams ! Oh, 
this foreign travelling,** continued Potapitch, 1 always said it 
would lead to no good. The sooner wc get home to Moscow 
the better. What is there that we haven't got at home? 
Gardens, flowers— and flowers that you might look for here in 
vain, apples dropping off the trees, delicious scents, lots of 
room — everything that the soul can desire. But no, we must 
needs come abroad. Oh, dear ! oh, dear 1 *’ 


CHAPTER XJII. 

H ERE'S a whole month gone by since I last touched my 
memoirs — memoirs begun under the influence of ini- 
, preSvsions strong enough *in themselves, if disconnected and 
without much sequence. 

The catastroph# wlych I foresaw came, sure enough ; but far 
more unexpectedly and suddenly than I thought it would. 
The whole affair was most strange and wonderful, and even 
tragic, so far as I myself was concerned. Certain things 
happened to me which really have appeared to me since to 
be little less than miraculous; and yet, if one looks at them from 
another point of view’, and judges them 1 lerely as consistent 
results of the whirlpool of fate, in the vortex of which I was borne 
round and rounj at the time, these phenomena seem to be very 
little out of the ordinary way of the wor^l, * 

But the mo#t miraculous thing of all is the manner in which 
I lose myself in connection with all these events. To this 
moment, I cannot understand myself. * And #yet, it has all 
passed away like a dream — even my passion, which was both 
real and strong, what has become of it now ? I assure you, 
people may say what they like, but it very often strikes me to 
ask myself i . * # Jt * 
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“ Wasn't I mad at the time, perhaps ? wasn't I an inmate of 
some lunatic asylum — perhaps, I still am — and only *see»$d to 
be an actor in all these events, and still imagine that I was ? ” 

I collected* and read over my notes. Perhaps, I did this 
simply to try and find out whether I really was in a mad house 
when T wrote them. , . . Now, I am all alone. Autumn 

is upon me, and the yellow leaf. I sit in this melancholy little 
town (oh, how miserably lonely and depressing these German 
towns are !) hereij sit, and instead of thinking what I am to 
do next, I live under the shadow of the immediate past, - 1 
breathe but the recollections — the fresh memories of what has 
just gone by, under the influence of the late terrible storm, 
which caught me up into the whirl wind of exciting events, and 
threw me down again anyhow, anywhere. I still seem, at 
times, to be carried madly round in the same whirlwind, and 
feel that at any moment the dread storm blast may arise again 
and catch me up as it passes, on its wing ; and once more I 
shall ascend into the atmosphere of lawlessness and dispropor- 
tion, and fly around and around and around. 

I lowever, I may cease to whirl round some time or other, if 
only I can grapple with my own understanding and give myself 
a clear account of all that has happened during the last month. 
1 feel drawn to take up my pen again, especially as there is 
nothing whatever to do of an evening here. Just fancy my 
being driven to read a German translation of Paul de Kock's 
novels (out of the abominable library here) for the sake of 
something to do. I hate the books, ami yet I go on reading 
them, and wondering at myself for doing it, just as though I 
were afraid of reading any more serious work, or, in fact, of 
undertaking any kind of serious employment, for fear of break- 
ing the spell of the immediate past. As if, too, this confounded 
dream, and all the impressions it left upon my mind, were so 
very dear to me that I was afraid of doing anything to disturb 
it, lest it should vanish into thin air. 

Is all this dear cp me, then, or not ? Yes, of course, it is 
dear. I shall probably remember it all forty years hence as 
vividly as now. f 

Well, I shall take tip my pen and jot it all down. I shall 
tell myself the story shortly, and in a condensed form ; the im- 
pressions left on my mind are*— but, come, let me begin 
where 1 left off. 

First, let me finish with granny. SjFlfe next day after the one 
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described, she was quite cleared out. Of course, she was 
bound to J)e. As soon as people of her stamp once get upon 
that path, just as a sledge placed upon the top of a snow hill, 
and pushed off thence — away they go, quicker, and quicker 
down hill. 

She played all day until eight o’clock in the evening. I was 
not present during her final play. All that I know, I have heard 
from others. Potdpitch was guard to her at the Vauxhall ; 
and the Poles, who managed the game for hejj changed places 
several times. She began by kicking out hei Polish manager 
of the day before — the one whose hair she had pulled ; but 
the new one turned out, if possible, worse than the first * 
Having driven away the second, and taken back the first, who 
had never really left her but had continually pushed his head 
across to offer advice and so on, the poor old woman at length 
gave way to absolute despair. The second Pole would not go 
away any more than the first ; so that one stood at her left hand 
and tile other at her right. 

These two worthies swore at one another the whole while, 
criticising each other’s stakes and system of play generally, and 
calling each other all sorts of Polish names of scant courtesy ; 
then they would make friends again, and pitch granny’s money 
about without flic slightest order, or system, or common sense. 
While quarrelling, they my often staked on both sides of the 
table \ for instance, one staked cJh black and the other on red. 

At last things ayived at such a pitch, that poor granny, be- 
wildered and lost and^ilmost in tears with despair, was obliged 
to appeal to the chief croupier to protect her from these thieves 
and drive them out of the place. So they were kicked out, in 
spite of all their cries and protests. They both yelled at once, 
tried to prove that granny owed them money, and had deceived 
them, and behaved dishonestly and meanly towards them. 

Poor Potdpitch told me all this with the tears streaming from 
his eyes, the same evening ; and assured me that he had seen 
these miserable Wretches over and ovej again seize handfuls of 
granny’s money and stuff their pockets wftait in the most bare- 
faced way. Besides this* the scoundrels would beg or borrow 
five friedrichs d’or from granny and immediately stake the 
money next to granny’s stake. If the old laciy^ venture won, 
they would protest that 'theirs was the winning stake and that 
granny’s had lost. 

When the wretches were* kicked out, Potdpitch came forward 
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and gave notice that their pockets were full of money. Granny 
requested the croupier to take the necessary steps, agd irv spite 
of the yells of the two Poles (who shrieked like a couple of 
cocks just captured), the police came and emptied their pockets 
for granny’s benefit. Granny had the protection and support, 
after this .and until she was entirely cleared out, of the croupiers 
and officials generally. 

Gradually, the news of granny and her exploits crept over 
the town ; and all the visitors at the waters — people of every 
nationality — crowded in to see this “ Vieille comtesse JRusse , 
tombcc en cnfancc a poor old Russian countess, who was in her 
-second childhood, and who had already lpst “several millions.” 
Put poor granny gained very little by her deliverance from the 
two Poles. 

In place of these gentlemen, a third Pole immediately entered 
her service, a person who spoke Russian fluently, dresseddike a 
gentleman, though looking remarkably like a waiter, with long 
whiskers and a moustache. This gentleman w&s also an aristo- 
cratic Pole, very patriotic and pruud of his nationality ; but he 
was extremely ungcnilemanly and discourteous to all around 
him, all the same ; and as for being in granny’s service, it was 
very soon made quite clear that he was not only /tot her servant, 
but was most unequivocally her master and tyrant Every 
oilier moment he would turn to grrfnny and vow, with terrible 
oaths, that he was a most honourable Polish Pan, and was quite 
above defrauding her of a single farthing. #He repeated these 
oaths so frequently and continuously that poor granny became 
quite frightened; but as this mighty Pan really seemed to im- 
prove her game at first, and as she actually commenced to win 
a little at this period, she had no excuse for getting rid of the 
fellow. 

An hour or so after they had been turned out, the other two 
Poles appeared again, and stood behind ©granny's chair, loudly 
offering their services in any capacity. Put&pitch solenyily 
swore that he saw the .honourable Pan making signs to these 
two men, and he even declared that he saw him putting some- 
thing into their hands. As poor granny had had no dinner, 
and nothing to eat all day, one of the Poles was useful in 
running off to the refreshment room£ whence he brought the 
old lady a cup of bouillon and a roll, and afterwards some tea. 
They both went for these refreshments, At the end of the day, 
when everybody was aware of the fait that poor granny had 
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lost everything, and had changed her last Russian security, there 
were*not tivo but six Poles standing behind her chair — men 
who had been neither seen nor heard of until then. 

When granny was on her very last legs, staking her fe# re- 
maining thousands of guldens, these wretched creatures all 
crowded around and ab6ut her, quarrelling, laughing, and 
talking to the honourable Pan — staking the old lady's money 
promiscuously and without the slightest order or system, taking 
no notice whatever of poor granny, bending over her, and 
jogging her — as though forgetful or ignorant of her very exist- 
ence. Even when she had lost her last farthing and was being 
carried away home, three or four Poles accompanied her? 
running along beside her chair at both sides, and shouting that 
granny had cheated them and owed them money, which she 
had promised them and never paid up. This sort of thing 
was kept up until the hotel was reac bed, when, ol course, they 
were very promptly and very unceremoniously kicked out, with- 
out much respect for their aristocratic persons. 

Potapitch calculated that granny must have lost on this fatal 
day, besides her losses of the previous evening, about ninety 
thousand roubles. All her securities, her five per cents, her 
“interior loany* and her stock, all she had with her, had been 
changed one after the other. 

I was surprised that had been able to bear the iatigue of 
sitting there for seven or eight hours, never so much as moving 
from her place at tdric b^ard : but Potapitch explained that three 
several times she certainly had begun to win in a marvellous 
way ; and that, filled with new hope by these successes, she 
had been unable to tear herself away from the fascinating game, 
Card-players know full well how possible, how easy it is to sit 
all day Over the cards and never move from one place — 
never even let one's eyes wander to the right or to the left of 
the all-absorbing gairfd they are engaged in. 

Great and important things were in the meantime happening 
at the hotel all day, among our people* In the morning, about 
eleven o'clock, before granny had started on her last fatal ex- 
pedition to the Vauxhall,*the general and I)e Grier had resolved 
upon a final and decisive move. Learning that granny had no 
idea of leaving, but ir&ended going off to the roulette-table 
again, they decided, in full family conclave (Paulina excepted), 
to proceed straight to her and u have it out” finally and even 
candidly. 
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The general, in a dreadful state of terror and nervousness, 
at the thought of the fearful consequences of failure in this jnove, 
began with tears and prayers, but eventually boiled over. 
After half-an-hour’s petitioning and entreaty, and confession of 
everything — I mean of all his debts, and even of his passion for 
Miss Blanche — he quite lost his head. He suddenly aidopted 
a tone of severity, and shouted and stamped his foot at granny. 
He cried that she was shaming her family, that she was making 
herself a public scanda 1 , and lastly, “and lastly, madam, you 
are putting the Russian name to open shame ! ” he yelled; “ and 
let me remind you that there is such a thing as a police force, 

' and — and — ” Here granny drove him out of the, room with 
her stick— a good thick one it was too. 

The general and De Grier took counsel together two or 
three times that morning, and the text of their confabulations 
was “ couldn’t the police force really be brought into requisi- 
tion ? Couldn’t we state that here is a poor unfortunate but 
honourable old lady, who has gone put of frer mind and is 
now gambling away the last relics of her fortune ; in a word, 
could not some influence be worked upon to secure some sort 
of restraint upon her actions, or a formal prohibition to visit 
the roulette saloon ? ” 

But De Grier only shrugged his shoulders and laughed at 
the general, who, poor old man, had, apparently, quite gone 
out of his mind, and walked up and down the room in a 
state of most pitiable despair and helplessness. At last De 
Grier had made a gesture expressive of consigning everybody 
and everything to perdition, and stalked out of the room. 

In the evening it became known that he had left the hotel and 
gone away somewhere, after having had a most important, 
decisive, and secret consultation with Miss Blanche. * 

As for Miss Blanche herself, she took final and absolute 
measures of her own from an early hour of the morning. 
She had now thrown over the general completely, and would 
not either look at permit him to see her. When the 

general went off post 'haste to the Vauxhall to find her, and 
met her on the prince’s arm, neither Miss ‘Blanche nor Madame 
Veuve de Conjinges recognised him ; they both. cut him dead. 
The prince did not bow to him either* 

All day Blanche worked upon the little piince, doing her best 
to make him speak out decidedly. But, alas t she was very 
much mistaken in her ^calculation# With regard to this small 
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nobleman. A minor catastrophe came about this very even- 
ing ; it turned out that the prince was as poor as a magpie 
and that he had counted upon borrowing money from Blanche 
at interest, and against his bills, in order to go and have a 
turn at the roulette-tabic. Blanche kicked him out in wrath, 
and shtit herself up in her own room. 

Tn the morning of the same day, I went over to Mr, Astley's; 
that is, I spent the whole morning looking for Mr. Astlcy, but 
did not find him. He wasn't in the Vauxhtll, he wasn’t in 
the park, he wasn’t at home. He did not dine at his hotel 
this particular afternoon, as usual. But about five o’clock I 
saw him coming from the railway station, and making straight' 
for the Hotel d’Angletcrrc. He was in a hurry, and he was — 
1 was sure— much preoccupied, although one could not detect 
anything particular in his face, one never could. 

He* held out his hand to me joyously, and with his usual 
exclamation, “Ah!” but he did not stop for a moment, and 
went on walking fast towards the hotel. 1 joined him, hut he 
was so cunning in his answers to me that 1 could not even 
ask him exactly what I wanted to know. Besides, 1 was— 
somehow or other — dreadfully shy of talking about Paulina ; 
and he himself did not say a word about her. I told him all 
about granny. He listened seriously and attentively and 
shrugged his shoulders. * 

“ She will lose everything,” I said. * 

“Oh yes/’ he said, * of course! she was on her way to the 
table when I left, and I knew at the time, very well indeed, 
how it would be; if I have the opportunity 1 shall call in at 
the saloon and see how she’s getting on ; it will be a most 
curious and interesting spectacle.” 

“Wher<*have you been to?” 1 inquired, amazed at myself for 
not having asked him this before. 

“ Fve been to Frankfort.” 
w On business 

“ Yes, on business/’ • _ , 

Well, it was, no use my pumping him any further. However, 

I continued to walk alon^at his side; but he suddenly turned'' 
into a hotel which we were passing called thu “ Hotel dcs 
Quatrc Saisons," nodderf his head, and disappeared. 

Arrived at home, I gradually realised that if I had continued 
to talk to him for a couple of hours together I should have 
got nothing more out of fiiih, for the simple reason that I had 
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nothing whatever to ask him about. Of course I had not. 
Even now I could not for the life of me formulate any question 
which 1 should have liked to put to him. 

All this day Paulina either walked with the children and 
the nurse about the park,* or else sat at home. She had long 
since taken to avoiding the general; and scarcely ever spoke 
a word to him nowadays, certainly not a serious word. I had 
noticed this for some time; but knowing the general’s condition 
to-day, I thougfit he could not surely avoid her altogether, there 
must be some sort of important family understanding arrived at 
between them before nightfall. Yet when I arrived at the 
hotel after my talk with Mr. Astley, and met Pauling and the 
children, there was such an expression of unruffled calm upon 
her face that she looked as though all these fierce family 
storms had passed her over completely. 

She replied to my bow with a nod of the head ; and I 
reached my room in a state of spiteful irritation. Of course 
I had avoided talking to her, I had not once spoken a single 
word to her since the Warinerholm adventure. I was half in 
earnest and half playing the tom fool in this avoidance of her 
at first, but as the time went by I became more and more 
seriously irritated with her. Even though she had not the 
faintest particle of love for me, I thought, still she need not, 
surely, ride rough shod thu?, over my feelings, and treat my 
honest affection for her with such absolute disdain as this. 

She knows well enough that I love Tier sincerely. She 
allowed me to tell her so. All this intimacy between us 
certainly did begin very strangely. It was like this : Some 
time before, about a couple of months ago, I had noticed that 
she seemed to wish to make a friend of me — a trusted ally — 
and that she was trying me; but this style of thing did not 
work with us, and in place of it there sprang up the present 
strange relations, which had resulted in f my speaking to her as 
I did. s * 

But if my love*wa«f objectionable to her, why had she not 
forbidden me to speak of it, altogether ? I was* not forbidden 
to speak of it. On the contrary, she 6 had very often challenged 
me, as it were, to a conversation, andr-but, of course, all this 
was her way of amusing herself. I 'know for certain, I had 
often remarked it, and carefully, that she actually enjoyed 
at times to listen to my wild wor$s*of passion, during which 
1 was nearly beside myself with agitation, and then su dr 
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denly to mortify me witli some action or expression of her 
unutterable contempt and disdain for my person. And she 
knows well enough that I cannot live without her ! Why, here 
are no more than three days passed since my tom-foolcry with 
the baron, and I can scarcely bear our “separation,” even for 
that short space of time. When I met her to-day at the 
Vauxhall, my heart beat so fearfully that I knew I became 
quite white. Hut she will never get on without me, either, 
oh, no l 1 am necessary to her — I feel that. # She needs me ; 
and surely, surely not simply as her down. She has a secret, 
that’s very clear. That conversation of hers with granny 
stabbed me to the heart. Thousands of times have I challenged ' 
her to be open with me and tell me all, and she must know 
that I am ready, happy, at any moment, to lay down my very 
life for her. And yet she has always heated my words with 
the greatest possible show of contempt, and instead of the . 
sacrifice of my life which I offered her, she exacts foolish sallies 
from me such as that tom foolery with the baron. Who in the 
world could bear that sort of thing quietly ? 

Surely, surely her whole world is not centred in this French- 
man ? And how about Mr. Astley ? Ah, there 1 can’t under- 
stand anything whatever ; I am absolutely and hopelessly in 
the dark; and meanwhile— good (loti, how I suffer! what 
agonies of mind I am going through ! — 

Arrived at home, in a paroxysm of rage, I seized a pen 
and wrote to her af folkws : 

“Paulina Alexandrovna, — 1 see plainly that a crisis is about 
to come upon us, which will not pass you by, any more than 
the rest of us. For the last time I repeat, do you or do you ' 
not require my life, my head ? If you do need me for any- 
thing , make your arrangements, and mcanwhjfe I shall hardly 
move out of my roon^ and shall not leave the hotel, if you 
want me, either write or send for me.” 

I sealed the letter and sent it by the^iifcr attached to my 
floor of the hotel, telling him particularly that it was to be 
delivered into Paulina’s own hands. 1 did not expect .ny 
answer; but three minutgs later the man returnee} and informed 
me that the lady instructed him to express her thanks.’ 1 

At about seven o’clock, 1 was sent for to the general’s. He 
was in his study, and wa$ dressed as though just ready to go 
out. His hat and stick were beside him on a sofa. It appeared 
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to me, when I entered, that he was standing with bent head 
in the middle of the room, talking aloud to himself; bift the 
moment he saw me, lie rushed to me, almost with a cry, so that 
l was downright startled, and stepped back with the intention 
of moving off again ; but he seized me by the hand, and 
dragged me to the sofa. He then sat down on the latter him- 
self, and forced me into an arm-chair immediately opposite, 
never letting go of my hands the while, and with trembling 
lips and tears, Which suddenly appeared sparkling on his eye- 
lashes, and in a voice of the most abject entreaty, he said : 

“ Alexey Ivanovitch, preserve me ! Save me l save me ! ” 

At last, however, I gathered that lie required me to give him 
some sort of advice, or, to be more correct, he had found him- 
self alone, and nervous, and excited, and deserted by all, and 
had suddenly bethought him of me, and sent lor me, in order 
to be able to talk and talk and talk to somebody or other ! 

lie was bewildered and confused to the last degree. He 
had arrived at such a pass that he clasped his hands, and was 
ready to fall at my knees and entreat me (you’ll hardly believe 
it) to go to Miss Blanche and implore her, and advise her, and 
persuade her to come back to him, and to be his wife. 

“ But, my dear general,” I protested, “ Mi&s Blanche has 
never so much as noticed my existence up to this day — what 
can I do ? ” 

However, it was quite useless saying a word The old 
fellow was quite beyond either listening to* or understanding 
what was said to him. lie commenced to talk about granny, 
too, but quite disconnectedly ; he still cherished the idea of 
getting the police to interfere. 

“ In our country, in our country,” he said, suddenly boiling 
over with rage, “ where there’s a properly organized system for 
keeping order, they would establish a guardianship immediately 
over such old women as that ! Yes, my dear sir, yes ! ” he 
continued, suddenly changing his tone to * sort of, severe 
lecturing style, and addressing some imaginary “dear sirs” in 
the corner of the room, while he walked excitedly up and down, 
and up and down again, " yes, my dear sir, and so you shall 
find out. Old women like that ought £0 be driven out into the 
fields — yes, sir, into the fields— the fields !— oh, damn the whole 
thing 1 ” And he threw himself down on the sofa agaift. But 
next minute he was sobbing and panting and telling me hurriedly 
that the reason Blanche had left him and would not marry him 
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now was, that instead of*his receiving a telegram announcing 
granny’s death, granny herself had turned up ; and that it was 
only too clear now that he .would not get her money. He 
seemed to think that I knew nothing of all this as. yet I began 
to speak of De Grier*; but he made a gesture of the hand : 

“ He’s gone, and all my property is pawned to him. I'm as 
naked as a magpie 1 Of the money you brought — of that money 
I think — I don’t quite know — I think there’s about seven 
hundred francs left, and that’s all, sir, that’s all— quite enough 
too, isn’t it, eh? — and beyond that I can tell nothing, sir, no- 
thing whatever 1 ” 

“ But what are you going to do about your hotel bill ? ” L 
ciied in some alarm, “and — and afterwards?” 

Jle regarded me thoughtfully ; but 1 don’t think he under- 
stood, or even listened to what L was saying. I tried to lead the 
conversation to Paulina, to the children ; he looked up hurriedly 
and replied : 

“ Yes, yes,” and then immediately broke off, and commenced 
to speak about the prince, remarking that he was afraid Blanche 
would not go away with the former, “and then, and then— oh 
what am I to do, Alexey Ivanovitch? what am 1 to do? 
1 swear, sir, ttes is ingratitude, this is the basest ingratitude.” 

At last he burst into a Hood of tears. There was nothing to 
be done with a man like this ; it was dangerous to leave him 
quite alone, for it was only too likely that lie might do some- 
thing terrible. Hov^ver, I got away from him as best I 
could, and told the nurse to go in there and see after him as 
often as she bad time ; besides which I asked the waiter, who 
was a very decent sort of a fellow, to look after the old man a 
little, and he promised to keep a good look out over him. 

I hadfhardly left the gencrarwhen Potdpitch came for me, 
with a request from granny that 1 should c^me at once to her 
room. It was eightVclock, and she had just returned from the 
roulette saloon^ after her last and fatal visit, during which she 
had fieen entirely cleared out. I want jhere and found the 
poor old lady sitting back in her armcliair, looking quite dead 
beat, and decidedly ill * Maitba had brought her a cup of tea, 
and was almost forcing her to drink it. Gnyiny’s voice and 
expression had changed terribly. 

“How d’ye do, Alexey Ivanovitch,” she said slowly, and with 
a polite bend of her old head ; “excuse my bothering you again; 
you will forgive a poof 61d woman, I’m sure* Well, my lad, 
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I’ve left all my money there — nearly a hundred thousand 
roubles. You were quite right not to go with me last night ; 
now I am quite penniless. I haven’t a farthing left here. I 
don’t want to dawdle, in this place any longer, not a single 
minute ; at half-past nine I shall start. I have just sent over 
to your English friend, Mr. Astley, and asked him for the loan 
of three thousand francs for a week ; would you kindly see 
him and take care that he doesn’t misunderstand me, or refuse 
me the money ? , I am still rich enough, you know, my friend ; 
l still possess three villages and a couple of houses in town — 
yes, and L have money besides; I didn’t bring it all with me. 
i’m telling you this so that Astley should not be afraid of 
advancing me the little sum I want, and — why, here he is him- 
self! What a good fellow he is ! ” 

Mr. Astley had hastened to come at the first intimation from 
the old lady. Without a thought of delay, and without a word, 
he counted out three thousand francs, for which she gave him 
her acknowledgment. This matter over, lie bowed and retired 
as hastily as he had come. 

“ And now you go, too, Alexey Ivan ovitch ; I’ve only an hour 
more before the train starts, and 1 wish to lie down, my bones 
arc aching. Don’t call me to account for my foolishness. 1 
shall never accuse young people of being silly, never again, and 
1 should think it sinful now to blame even that poor old general 
of yours. I shall not give him any money, though, all the 
same, for 1 consider him too stupid a man to have money in 
his power — not that I’m any better my sell, old fool that 1 am ! 
Wicked fool ! God punishes the proud even in old age. Well, 
good-bye, my lad ; here, Martha, lilt me up.” 

I should have liked to see granny off. I was in that state 
of mind when one feels that something is going to happen at 
every moment. I could not sit still in my room. I went out, 
and walked up and down the passage ; I e/en had a little turn 
in the avenue. My letter to Paulina was plain and decided 
enough, surely ; and there jyas no mistake about the present catas- 
trophe being a real o he: I heard about De Grier’s departure 
down-stairs. Well, if she does refuse «to have anything to do 
with me as a friend, she won’t reject me as her slave; 7 all 
events. Why, she must need me ; I mffct be of some use tp 
her; if I can’t do anything but carry parcels about for her, at 
least I can do that — of course I can ! At the time for the 
departure of granny’s train, I went dowif to the station and put 
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the old lady into the carriage. They were all together in a 
sj>ecxil saloon carriage. 

“ Thanks, my dear boy, for your disinterested kindness,” she 
said, as the train moved off; “ and look^here, remind Paulina 
of what we were speaking about yesterday ; I shall expect her.” 

1 went home. At ter wards, as I passed the general's door, I 
met the nurse and asked her how the master was ? 

“ Oh, he’s all right,” she said, dejectedly. 

However, Pthought I might as well go in and see ; but at the 
door I suddenly paused in real amazement ; Miss Blanche and 
the general were together inside, laughing merrily over some- 
thing. Madame Veuve de Cotninges was also there, sitting onr 
the sofa. -The general wa$ evidently beside himself with joy ; 
he* was talking all sorts of nonsense, and continually breaking 
into peals of nervous laughter, his whole face dividing itself 
into countless wrinkles, and his eyes entirely disappearing as lie 
laughed. 

Afterwards I learned from Blanche herself that, having driven 
the prince away, and hearing of the poor general’s grief, she 
had called in for a minute or two to comfort 1 im. The old 
fellow was not aware, however, that his fate was sealed, and 
that Blanche was in the midst of her packing, so as to be leady 
to flit to Paris by the first early train to-morrow morning. 

As I stood at the genefal’s threshold, 1 thought I would not 
enter the room, after all; and P backed out again without hav- 
ing been observe*!. J then went upstairs to my own room. 
Arrived there, I thought I saw, in the semi daikness, some 
figure or other seated in a chair by the window in the furthest 
corner. The figure did not rise at my approach. I advanced 
quickly towards it — looked, and my soul seemed to become 
paralysetfrwithin me ; it was Paulina ! 


CHAPTER/ V. 

I UTTERED a cry <Jf surprise. “What's the matter — what is 
it?” she asked, in a strange tone. She was very pale, and 
her face wore a gloomy, dejected look. 

“ What is it ? Why, ytu — to be here, in this room, mine l ” 
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" If I come at all, I come altogether. It is my way. You 
shall see what I mean presently. Light a candle." * 

I lit a candle. She rose, came to the table and placed an 
open letter before me/ 

“ Read that/' she said. 

“That — that's l)c Grier's writing," I cried, seizing the letter. 
My hands trembled, and I seemed to see a shower of stars 
daw ing before my eyes, together with the written words. I 
forget the exact Wording of the letter; but this is something 
like it — if not word for word, it is at all events thought for 
thought : 

* “ Mademoiselle/ 1 wrote I)e Grier, “ unpleasant circumstances 
compel me to take my departure at once. You have, of course, 
observed that I "have avoided a final understanding with your- 
self up to this time, because 1 was awaiting the upshot of all 
these matters. The arrival of the old lady, your relative, and 
her foolish actions have quite removed any doubts I may have 
held. My own embarrassed financial condition precludes me 
from any longer indulging those sweet hopes in which 1 allowed 
myself to revel for a certain peiiod ; 1 very deeply regret the 
past, and trust that you will not sec in my conduct anything 
inconsistent with your ideas of a gentleman and a« honest man. 
Having lost nearly all my possessions in loans to your step' 
father, 1 find myself at this inpment absolutely compelled to 
realise what T still have left me ; and I have written to my 
friends in St. Petersburg requesting theme to # sell, at once, all 
the property mortgaged in my favour in that capital. Know- 
ing, however, that your weak-minded stepfather has squandered 
not only his own but also your money, I have excused him 
fifty thousand francs of his debt to me, and have returned him 
mortgages of his property to this amount ; you can no$, there- 
fore, receive back all you have lost through him, by sueing him 
for the value of your property at law. I Rope, mademoiselle, 
that under existing circumstances my action magr prove benefit 
cial to ybjrsclf. I Ijrqie? also, that in this action I am fulfill- 
ing the obligations of an honest and generous man. Be assured 
that the memory of you is /or ever se&led within my heart of 
hearts/’ « . 

41 Well, this is all quite clear," I said, turning to Paulina ; 
** surely you did not expect anything else?" I added, irritably. 

** [ did not expect anything at all," shf replied, with apparent 
composure, but something in her voice was suggestive of a 
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tremble. “ I had long come to a decision .about him. I read 
his* thoughts, ami I knew well what he was fancying. He 
thought that I wished'— that I should insist — *’ She did not 
finish the sentence, but bit her Up hard 'and was silent. Then 
she went on : 

“ I purposely redoubled my contempt for the man, and 
waited to see what would happen. If the telegram about a 
legacy forme had come, 1 should have thiown the amount of 
that idiot’s (rhy stepfather’s) debt in his fact, and kicked him 
out of the house. I have long loathed, detested the man. 
Oh ! he was not like this on**— lie was a thousand, a thousand 
times different once ! — but now,— oh, with what joy I would 
take these fifty thousand francs and hurl them in the scound- 
rel's face, and spit at him — 

“ Hut these mortgages for fifty thousand francs, which he 
says he has returned to the general ? (let them hack rind send 
them to De Grier.” 

“ Oh, it’s not that, it’s not that.” 

“No, you arc right, its not that” J said; 41 besides, the 
general is fit for nothing just now. What about granny?” f 
asked, suddenly. 

“ Why, grtlnny?” she said, quickly, and with an expression 
of annoyance; “ l can’t go to granny; besides, I don’t wish to 
apologise to any one,” she add/'d, excitedly. 

“Well, what’s to be done?” I cried. “ -oh, hon*, hou\ 
could you ever tiavo loved that He drier that scoundrel, that 
blackguard of a fellow? Hook here— do you wish me to shoot 
him in a duel ? — yes or no ? Where is he now ? ” 

“ He’s at Frankfort, and will slay there three days.” 

“Qtjf word from you and I’m off,” l said, ' I will start to- 
rn 0 row by the earliest train.” I rpoke nr;ler the influence of 
a stupid sort of enthusiasm. 

She laughed. 

“ Why, he’tt probably say : * First give me back the fifty thou- 
sand francs;’ besides, he wouldn’t fyjhfc Bin what*nonsonsc 
this is.” 

M VS f ell, where shall* l gel hold of fifty thousand (ram .*?” I 
repeated, gnashing my teeth with helpless rave, just os though 
I had expected to bef able to pick up the money from the floor. 
“Listen I how about Mr. Astley?” I asked, communicating a 
sudden strange idea tp her, before I had myself half developed 
it. Her eyes flashed. 
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“ What, do you yourself wish me to appeal to Mr. Astley in- 
stead of to you ?” she said, searching my face with a scrutinis- 
ing look, and smiling bitterly. I believe her head must have 
been giddy from agitation at the moment, for she suddenly 
sat down on the sofa, looking as thougli she were about to 
faint. 

I lelt as though I had been struck by lightning. I stood 
motionless, and could believe neither my eyes nor my cars. 

“ What,” J thought, “ is it possible that she loves me ? She 
has come to me and not to Mr. Astley. She, a girl, and alone, 
has come lo my room here, in a public hotel — in a word, she 
has compromised herself before the world — and here am I 
standing like a boy before her, 1 don’t understand her — 

A wild thought suddenly shot through my brain. “Paulina, 
give me one hour. Wait here just one little hour and I'll come 
back. It’s — it’s absolutely necessary; you shall sec — don’t go 
away.” And I rushed out of the room without any response to 
her astonished and inquiring look. She called out something 
lo me as I ran off, but 1 did not turn hack. 

Yes ! sometimes a wild idea takes such firm hold upon ones 
imagination and feelings that, impossible and absurd though it 
be, one accepts it at last as having the stamp of feasibility and 
reason. Not or.ly that, but if one’s wishes, one’s strong 
desires, happen to* coincide with the idea, one recognises the 
latter as something foreordained, fated — inevitable, as a thing 
which must he, and cannot possibly be non-existent 

At all events, on this particular evening (which I shall never 
forget all my life), there happened to me, as the result of my 
wild idea, something which I thought absolutely magical, and 
think so still. 

And why, why had this certainty taken such find; deep 
hold upon me so long before ? for I tell you I thought of this 
thing, not like other matters which might happen or might not, 
hut as a matter which was decided already, and which must 
come to pass. It was*? quarter past ten. I entered the Vaux- 
hall in such a state of fluttering hope, and, at the same time, 
in such dreadful agitation, as 1 had nevtfr before experienced. 
There was a large, number of people still jn the gambling-hall, 
though not nearly so many as had been present in the 
morning. 

My eleven o’clock, there remain at the roulette table only 
those desperate players, the real gamblers, for whom there 
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exists but the roulette-tabic at these watering-places ; who only 
come here for roulette ; who know nothing of what is going on 
around them, and take no interest in any matters outside the 
roulette saloon, but only play and play from morning till night*, 
and would gladly play all round the clock if it were permitted. 
These people arc always annoyed when twelve o’clock at night 
comes, and they must go home, because the 1 Gillette bank is 
closed. And when the chief croupier, about twelve o’clock, 
just before the close, calls out, “ Les trots ierniers coups, mes- 
sieurs ! ” (the last three turns, gentlemen), these men are ready 
to stake all they have in their pockets on those last three 
turns, and it is eeitain that it is just then that people lose the 
most. 

I rna'de straight lor the table wheic giannv had been seated 
some lime betoro. it was not voiy much ciowdcd, so 1 easily 
secured standing room near the game. 

Straight in front of my nose, the word “ J'asse ” was imprinted 
on the green cloth. Favsc is the term ft* r the combination of 
numbers from 19 to 36 inclusive. The first group of numbers, 
that comprising r to iS m< Iumvo, is known as "Manque.” 

But what had i to do with all this? I didn’t care, I didn’t 
think, I didn't even hear what the last call had been ; 1 did not 
ask any questions as to the pluvious turns of the wheel in order 
to make my calculations* of an average, but I* began to play like 
the veriest tyro in the mom* ; I pulled out my twenty fried 
lichs d'or, and* put, them all upon the word J'asst,” which 
happened to be just under my nose. 

“ Twenty-two ! ” cried the croupier. 

I won ; and again staked my original sum, plus the money 1 
had just gained. 

" THfhy-one ! ” cried the croupier. 

I had won again. That made eighty ‘ fried rich • d’or in 
all. 

I staked thj whole tiling on the twelve middle numbers (if 
this turned out right I should win three dimes my stake, but the 
chances were two to one against me). The wheel turned, and 
the croupier called oat, f * Twenty-four ! ’’ I had won again ; 
the money was passed over to me in neat packets of fifty fried- 
nchs d'or. I had gamed over two hundred gold pieces. 

I was now in a high fever of excitement, and staked my 
whole fortune on red, and then l suddenly recollected 
myself, * # 
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Only once, this whole eventful evening, did I feel the sensa- 
tion of fear steal through my veins like an icy current, and ngake 
my hands and limbs shake as with a palsy. It had struck me 
.suddenly, “ What would losing mean for me just now? ” All, 
my very life, was staked at this moment on one chance. 

“ Rouge / ” cried the croupier, and I breathed again. I felt 
a tingling sensation all through my body. . 

Phis time I was paid in bank-notes principally. I now had 
four thousand florins and eighty friedrichs d’or besides. (At 
this time I could still carry the account accurately in my 
head.) 

« After this, I remember, I staked two thousand florins on the 
twelve middle numbers, and lost. Then I staked all the gold 
I had, besides the eighty friedrichs d’or, and lost again. 
Rage got the better of me. I seized the remaining two thou- 
sand florins, and staked all on the twelve first numbers, anyhow, 
I didn’t care where my money fell on the table. I had made 
no calculation of the chances. Then there was one moment of 
expectation, something like, probably, what Madame Blanchard 
felt, vivid impressions following one upon another, when she 
and her balloon fell to the earth in the streets of Paris. 

“ Quatre /” cried the croupier. * * 

Now, I possessed in all six thousand florins, together with 
my stake. I loqjced about me like conqueror. I was no 
longer afraid of anything whate\ er, and I threw down a stake 
of four thousand florins upon black. Eight or nine other 
players seeing my stake, followed my example, and went upon 
black too. The croupiers exchanged glances, and had a 
talk in secret conclave. 

All those around the table stood waiting, and chatted among 
themselves. At last the game re-commenced. v 

" Black ! ” cried the croupier. 

After this, I remember neither my stakes* nor my "account. I 
can only recall that I had won by this time about sixteen thou- 
sand florins; then, suddenly, in three unlucky shots, I lost 
twelve thousand of tficfee ; then I put my last four thousand 
once more oh “passe” I did not feel anything at this time ; 
I was no longer anxious or nervous ; I only awaited events in 
a state of numbed consciousness, playing^mechanically. I won 
again. Then I won four times, in succession. All I can re- 
member of this period is that I raked in my money by thou- 
sands, and that the luck setm$d to cling? to the- twelve middle 
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numbers, and that I therefore stuck to this combination princi- 
pal^. These numbers appeared to turn up regularly, three or 
four times in succession without failing ; then they would dis- 
appear for a couple of times or so, and then reappear again for 
two or three turns in succession. 

This extraordinary regularity docs sometimes happen in 
games of absolute qhsmoe ; and it is this fact which throws out 
all those scientific gamblers and their calculations and systems, 
the men who sit around with their pencils ir^ their hands, and 
play by rule of average. 

And gracious heaven ! what tricks does fate sometimes play 
in these halls of chance. * I think about half-an-hour — nqj 
more — had passed since my arrival, when suddenly the croupier 
informed me that I had won thirty thousand florins, and that 
as the bank was not answerable for more than this sum at one 
sitting, this particular tabic must be closed until to-morrow 
morning. 

I seized all my gold and crammed it into my pocket, crunched 
up the mass of paper money lying before me in my hand, and 
instantly made over to another table in the next room. The 
whole troupe of players followed me, and a place was instantly 
made for me at the new table. Here 1 recommenced my tac- 
tics of stakingVildly and without the slightest order or system 
I cannot understand whafc saved me. 

At certain moments, however some vague idea of intention 
and choice guided me. I would stake on certain numbers and 
colours with some little order for a few minutes at a time, and 
then again recommenced my wild, lavish, almost unconscious 
flinging away, of money on any chance that happened to strike 
my fancy at the moment 

I should think I must have been uncommonly careless, be- 
cause I remember the croupiers very often had to arrange my 
stakes on the board for me, in so slip-shod a way had I thrown 
the money down. I made some terrible blunders. My temples 
were wet with perspiration and my hands yere all of a tremble. 
The ubiquitous Poles had been buzzing* aiout me offering me 
their services over and., over again, but I neither listened to 
them nor took any notipe of them. 

The luck did not change ; on I went — always winning. Sud- 
denly a loud laugh and clatter of tongues arose around the table: 

“Brayo, bravo 1” cried everyone present; many even clapped 
their hands. 
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I had won thirty thousand florins here, too ; and a second 
table had to shut up for the night. * 

“ Go away, go away,” whispered some voice at my right ear. 
This was a certain Frankfort Jew, who had stood beside me all 
the while I had been playing, and had helped me considerably, 
I think, in my arrangements. 

“ For heaven’s sake go away,” whispered another voice, at 
my left this time. 

I looked round ; it was a pretty, modest-looking lady, very 
well dressed, of something under thirty years old, with a very 
pale, tired-looking face, full, as it were, of the recollections of a 
former marvellous beauty. 

At this moment I was cramming the bank-notes into my 
pockets, tumbling them in anyhow, and collecting the remains 
of the gold left on the table. Seizing the last packet of fifty 
friedrichs d’or, I found an opportunity to press it into the 
pale lady’s hand, unnoticed ; I felt irresistibly drawn to do this; 
and 1 remember how her thin, long fingers pressed my hand in 
token of her lively gratitude. Ah this took place in a single 
instant. 1 collected all my money and made for the room 
where trente-et-quara?ite was being played. 

It is an aristocratic set that sits over the trfnte-etquaranie 
tables. This is not roulette, it is a game of cards. Here the 
bank is responsible for a hundred thousand florins at a time, 
and the maximum stake, as at»roulette, is four thousand florins. 
1 knew nothing whatever of the game, hardly, even knew how 
to stake, excepting on the red and black, which stake exists 
in this game as in roulette. So I clung to the red and 
black stakes. The whole company present in the Vauxhall 
crowded around me. 

I cannot remember whether I ever once thought Paulina 
nil this time. I know I felt a sort of frantic satisfaction in 
handling and raking up the bank-notes, the heap of wjuch at 
my side kept growing ever higher and higher. Assuredly, fate 
seemed to be on my» sidp. This time there occurred a circum- 
stance which — howeVeY exceptional — is by no means unprece- 
dented in the game ; at all events, asethough for the sake of 
consistency, this phenomenon ranged itself on my side to-night 
— I mean, the tuck seemed to attach itself to one colour, and 
would not leave it sometimes for ten or fifteen times in suc- 
cession. 

I heard the other day that, one evening last week, the red 
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was called twenty-two times running. Such a thing was not 
remembered to have occurred before, and it produced a great 
sensation. 

Of course, in a case like this, no one staked on red ; and 
in point of fact, after a colour has turned up ten times in suc- 
cession, no sensible person ever docs risk staking upon it for 
an eleventh turn. At the same lime, the experienced player 
will not stake on blacks either in such a case ; he knows too 
well what this sort of “ wilful irony of fate ” nfeans. 

For instance, supposing that red has turned up sixteen 
times in succession, before the next shot young players rtnd 
novices will crowd their money upon black, doubling ana 
trebling their stakes, in the bcliefthal black must undoubtedly 
have its turn next — and the result is, a sad disappointment 
and the loss a smart one. But I, through the influence of some 
inexplicable, strange wilfulness, noticing that red had been up 
seven times running, determined to go on staking on the same 
colour. I feel sure that vanity played a great part in my feelings 
and actions during this period; I longed to astonish the spectators 
by my wild risks and strange daring. I remember quite well 
how a sort of thirst for risking largely got possession of me. 
Perhaps the mind, passing from sensation to sensation, and 
only becoming more excited with its bee-like visits, grows 
more and more thirsty for further sensations — each one more 
vivid and keener than the last — until it has satisfaction, and 
sinks, as it were, fireeb to rest. 

And — and this is no lie, but pure truth — if the laws of the 
game had permitted me to stake fifty thousand florins at a 
time, instead of four thousand, I should most assuredly have 
done so. So I continued to stake upon red. 

The people around me all commenced cryi^ out that it was 
absurd to continue — senseless ! “ Red has been called four- 

teen times without a break ! ” they exclaimed. 

“The gentlerqan has won a hundred thousand florins already !” 
cried some one beside me. • * / 

I started, and seemed to come to myself all of a sudden. 
What? Had I won a hundred thousand florins this evening? 
What should I want any pore for ? I seized my bank notes and 
crushed them into my pocket, without counting them ; I laid 
hold of all my rouleaux and loose gold, and rushed out of the 
saloon. $ # 

Evefyone&ughed, I remember, af l passed through the rooms 

X ’ 
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with my pockets bulged out with the notes, and my feet tottering 
under the weight of the gold. I should think there mustdiave 
been considerably more than twenty pounds of it altogether. 
Many hands were stretched out to me for gratuities ; I gave 
without looking and without a thought of the amount, grasping 
whatever I could hold and placing it in the hands outstretched 
to receive it. Two Jews were standing at the outer doors, and 
stopped me : * 

“ You are verf bold — very bold,” they said ; “ but you had 
better leave the place to-morrow morning as early as possible ; 
f otherwise you will lose every farthing.” 

I did not listen to them. . . . The avenue was so dark that 
one could not see one’s hand held immediately in front of one’s 
nose. It was about a quarter of a mile to the hotel. I had 
never been afraid of thieves or robbers, even when a boy ; I 
never so much as gave such vermin a thought now. I do not 
remember what I mused about on the way home — I don’t think 
I had any thoughts at all. I only felt a sort of immeasurable 
satisfaction, that of success, of victory, of power — I don’t know 
how to express the feeling. 

The picture of Paulina floated before my mind’s eye too. I 
remembered and was aware that I was on my way to her; that 
in a moment or two I should be with her, and tell her all about 
it and show her my prize ; still I /hardly recalled the reason 
why I had rushed off to r the roulette-table to play, and 
what she had said to me just before. t 
And all those sensations of half an hour since seemed now to 
belong to a long-passed period of time, a period done with and 
buried— a period of which we should never think — which we 
should never recall again, because a new era had begun and 
we must now start afresh. * f 

But when I had almost reached the end of the avenue a great 
dread suddenly fell upon me : “ What ifT should be murdered 
and robbed ? ” With every, step this dread seemed to be re- 
doubled; I nearly' mn with fright. Suddenly, at the end 0^ 
the avenue, the hotel with al its hlaze of light, Started up 
before my eyes. Thank 60 d— at florae l I rushed upstairs 
to my room acid opened the door quickly. . * ' 

Paulina was still there. She yvas sitting on my sola, before 
the lighted candle, with her arms folded. 

She gazed at me in amazement, certainty ? must have 
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been a strange looking object at this moment I stood in front 
of Hferand commenced to discharge my cargo of money on to 
the table before her* 


CHAPTER XV. 

I REMEMBER she stared at me with marvellous intensity* 
but she did not rise from her place, she did not even change 
her position. 

“ I have won two hundred thousand francs,” I cried, as I 
threw down the last packet. 

The huge pile of notes and gold occupied the whole table ; 
I could not take my eyes off it. At moments I entirely forgot 
all about Paulina, Now I would begin lo arrange the bank- 
notes in order ; now I would sweep the gold into one heap ; 
then I would give up this occupation and take to walking up 
and down the room with long strides ; then I would recollect 
myself and come back to the table and begin to count the 
money once more. * 

Suddenly a thought seemed tQ strike me, and T rushed to the 
door and locked it, turning the key twice. Then I stopped and 
reflected before rily small portmanteau. 

a Shall I put it all away in the portmanteau until to-morrow ? ” 
I said, suddenly turning towards Paulina and recollecting' her 
presence. 

She continued to sit in the same spot, motionless, but 
intently watched every movement T made. The expression of 
her face was very strange. I did not like it much. I shall not 
be far wrong if I say that there wa£ hate in it. T approached 
her quickly \ % . 

“ Paulina, here are twenty-five thousifld^florins — that means 
fifty thousand francs — rather more ; take them and throw them 
in his face to-morrow.” # 

' She did not reply. • • 

“If you like,” I continued, M I will do it myself to-morrow 
morning. Shall 1?” 

She suddenly burst out Jaughing, and continued laughing for 
a long time, i lopked at her with amazement, and with a 
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feeling of offended pride. This laugh was much too like her 
frequent ironical sneer of old days at ray expense — the laugh 
which had always followed my most passionate sallies. 

At last she stopped laughing, and frowned, looking severely 
at me from under her eyelashes. 

“ I won’t have your money,” she said, disdainfully. 

“ What, why not ? ” I cried. u Paulina, why not ? ” 

“ I don’t take pioney for nothing.” 

“ I offer it you as your friend ; I offer you my whole life.” 

She gazed at me long and intently, as though she wished to 
( penetrate and pierce me through and through with those eyes 
of hers. 

“ You are paying too dear,” she said at last, smiling. “ De 
Grier’s lover is not worth fifty thousand francs.” 

“ Paulina, how can you talk so to me?” I cried. “I am 
not a De Grier.” 

“ I hate you --yes, Ido." I don’t love you any better than 
De Grier,” she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. 

At this point she covered her face with her hands, and relapsed 
into a fit of hysterical crying. I rushed up to her. I was quite 
certain something had happened to her while I was away ; she 
was not herself. * 

“ Buy me ! buy me ! will you, do f you want me? Will you 
buy me for fifty thousand frails like De Grier?” she sobbed, 
with great gulps of hysterical laughter, and crying between every 
word. I embraced her, I kissed her har.ds, ner feet. I fell cn 
my knees before her. Her hysterical fit passed off. 

She placed both hands on my shoulders, and gazed intently 
and fixedly into my eyes ; it seemed as though she wished to 
read something in them. She listened to me, but; evidently 
did not hear what I said to her. A sort of intense and pre- 
occupied expression came over her face ; a I became very much 
alarmed for her ; it appeared to me that she was actually going 
out of her mind. t <, 

One moment sh L vfo'uld draw me geqtly to her, and a trust- 
ful smile would light up her eyes ; then she would put me 
away from her again, and with a gloomy, angry look, she would 
recommence gazing, and gazing at ,»5e, as before. Suddenly 
she began embracing me : # 

“ Why, you love me, you love me?” she said. “ W T hy, you 
-why, you — wanted to fight the bajon for my sakV 7 and she 
burst out laughing again, just as though something' both funny 
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and yet dear to her had at that moment struck her, She cri ;d 
ancf laughed at the same time. What on earth was I to do ? 
I myself was in a high state of fever. I recollect she began to 
tell me something or other, but I could not for the life of me 
make out what it was she wished to communicate. It was a 
sort of raving, a wild rigmarole, just as though she was anxious 
to tell me the news, whatever it might be, as quickly as ever she 
could — a delirium, broken by peals of joyou^laughter at times, 
and altogether a species of mad chatter, which filled me with 
the greatest alarm. 

“ No, no — you are my darling, my darling ! M she repeated^ 
<c You are my faithful knight ! ” 

And once more she placed both hands on my shoulders, and 
gazed and gazed into my eyes, and once more she recommenced 
murmuring : 

“ You do love me, yes — you love me ; and you will love me, 
won't you ? ” 

J never took my eyes off her. This was the first time I had 
ever seen her in these paroxysms of love and tenderness. Of 
course, it was all delirium, but — At last, observing my pas- 
sionate gaze, she suddenly broke off into a sort of cunning 
laugh ; and, wfthout rhyme or reason, commenced to talk about 
Mr. Astley. In point of fcict, s h e had spoken about Mr. Astley 
before, especially just at that Uiye when she had been trying so 
hard to tell me something or other in her raving, unintelligible 
jargon. She kejS; repeating that, he was waiting for her ; and 
did I know that, at this very moment, he was under the window, 
standing and looking up for her. 

4< Yes, yes — he's here, here — under this very window. Open 
it, and lo^k out,, and you'll see him standing there.” 

She pushed me towards the window ; but .no sooner did I 
make a movement tg go there and open it, than she burst out 
laughing, and I stayed by her instead. She began to embrace 
me again : • v 

“ We are going away, you know ; w£*ir«? going away to-mor- 
row,” she said ; and — evidently the thought had come with a 
cold shudder over her heart— she looked disconcerted and an- 
noyed. “ But, but,” she reflected, “do you*think we shall 
catch granny up? I tfiink we may catch her at Berlin. What 
do you think she'll say when we get there, and she sees us ? 
And Mr. Astley ?— Ah \Jit wouldn't jump off the Schlangenberg. 
Do you thfhk he would?” She burst out laughing again. 
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€t Listen,” she went on, “ do you know where he wants to 
go to next year? He wants to go to the North Pole oft a 
voyage of scientific discovery, and asked me to go with him. 
Ha, ha, ha ! He says that we Russians know nothing, and can 
do nothing, without other European nations to help us, and 
show us the way. But he’s a good fellow. You know he 
makes excuses for the general ? He says that Blanche — that 
his passion — oh ! } don’t know, I don’t know,” she repeated, 
apparently losing the thread of her recollections, and becoming 
confused once more. 

“ Poor things, how sorry I am for them, and for granny, too,” 
sne continued. “ Now, listen, listen. How do you suppose 
you are going to kill De Grier? Surely, surely you never 
thought you would kill him ? Oh ! you foolish boy. Fancy 
thinking that I should ever allow you to go out and fight De 
Grier? Yes, and you are not going to kill the baron, either,” 
she added, laughing suddenly. 

“ Oh ! how funny you were with the baron that day. I looked 
at both of you from the bench I was sitting on And how 
unwilling you were to go when I bullied you into going. And 
how 1 laughed, how I laughed to sec you,” she added, bubbling 
over with mirth at the recollection. * 

And now she suddenly recommenced embracing and kissing 
me. She tenderly and passionately pressed her face to mine. 
I could think of nothing else now ; I saw nothing, and heard 
nothing j my head whirled round and round. \ . . . I think it 
must have been about seven in the morning when I awoke and 
started up — the sun was shining into the room. Paulina was 
sitting next to me, and watched me with a strange expression. 
She seemed to be emerging from some sort of gloomy reverie, 
and to be trying to win her memory back. 

She, too, had just awakened, and stared Jblankly at the table, 
with the masses of money upon It. My head felt oppressed, 
and ached badly. I wished to take PaulinaV hand, but she 
pushed mine away, .tad jumped off from^the sofa. The early 
day was a dark, gloomy one, apparently, and a thin rain fell. 
Paulina went to the window, opened it, and, supporting her- 
self witli outstretched arms by the sides^of the framework, she 
put her head and chest well out into th^ fresh air, remaining so 
for full three minutes. 

She did not turn round, nor tak^ the slightest notice of 
me when I spoke to her. - 1 thought to myself, ninth dread, 
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u What will happen now, and how is all this business going 
to end ? ” - ' t 

Suddenly she left her hold of the window frame, drew in her 
head, came to the table, and with an expression of eternal 
hatred, and her lips trembling with rage, said : 

“ Now then, give me my fifty thousand francs.” 

“ Paulina 1 again, are we going to have all that over again ? ” 
I began— 

“Oh 1 you’ve thought better of it ? Ha, lift, ha 1 you’re sorry 
for the money now, are you. Oho*! ” 

The twenty-five thousand florins counted out for her last 
night lay ready to hand on the tabic. I packed up the money 
and gave # it to her. 

“ It’s mine then, now, is it ? is it ? ” she repeated. Her eyes 
flashed with malice as she stood looking at me with the money 
in her hand. 

“ Of course it is — it always was yours, Paulina,” I said. 

“ Well then, here are your fifty thousand francs for you.” 
She raised her arm and hurled the money back in my face. 

The packet struck me and hurt me considerably ; it fell on 
the floor and it’s contents were scattered over the carpet. 

Having dome this, Paulina ran straight out of the room. 


Of course, I know she was not in her right mind at the 
moment. I reeognjse the fact though 1 cannot understand 
the nature of her temporary madness, or its cause. She had 
certainly been ill before, she had not been herself for a month 
and more. But what was the reason for her present state of 
mind, and especially for this last sally? Wa;> it wounded 
pride? *Was it despair, that she had been obliged to come 
to me as she did ? Did I give her the impression Umt I was 
spoiled or changed t>y my sudden access of good fortune, and 
that I desired, like De Grier, to shake myself free of any 
claims she raignt have upon my love, pgeijng her fifty thousand 
francs for my freedom ? I know, by my own repose of con- 
science, that I am perfectly innocent on that score. I think 
her own vanity was a good deal to blame. Her # vanity prompted 
her to mistrust me anil to insult me, on the weakest evidence, 
on proof that must have appeared most inadequate even to 
herself. Of course, in a case like this, I was bound, more or 
less, to bebheld answeraBle for De Grier’s sins; and would be 
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held guilty of mu$h, when I was in fact innocent of everything. 
Of course, too, she was merely raving iti a slate of delirium ; 
and I, knowing this, did not make sufficient allowance for the 
circumstances. Perhaps that is what she cannot forgive me 
for ? Yes, but supposing this theory holds good for now, for 
now; how about then, though? She surely was not so mad, 
so thoroughly off her head at first, that she did not know what 
she did when she came to me with De Grier's letter. Oh, no ! 
she must have kn&wn what she was doing. 

I hustled all my bank notes, and the piles of gold into my 
bed, as hastily as I could, covered them up carefully and went 
duty within ten minutes after Paulina had left me. I felt sure 
that she had hurried home, and I determined to go to their 
apartments as quickly. as I could and ask the old nurse after 
“her young mistress' health.” What was my amazement then, 
when I met nurse on the stairs, and she told rtie that Paulina 
had not been home at all, and that she (nurse) was on her 
way to my room to find out if I knew anything about her. 

“Why,” 1 said, “she has just left' me — ten minutes ago. 
What can have become of her?” Nurse looked at me 
reproachfully. However, we soon heard a long story which 
was already going the round of the house. «■ 

The porter and the oberkellner set a whisper afloat that 
early this morning, about six o'clock, the young lady had 
rushed out of the hotel, in the fain, and had run away in the 
direction of the Hotel d’Angleterre. By tfieir^words and hints 
I soon found out that they knew quite well that Paulina had 
been in my room all night. Indeed there were stories about 
concerning the whole of the general’s household. Everybody 
seemed to know that yesterday the general had gone crazy, and 
had walked about the hotel crying and complaining tb every- 
one he met. It was whispered abroad that the old lady, 
granny, was his mother, and that she had come all the way 
from Russia, for the sole purpose of forbidding Iyer son to marry 
Miss de Cominges, ajid, to disinherit him in case of his dis- 
obedience. . And since he had not listened to her commands 
(it w T as reported), his mother had purposely gone to the roulette- 
table, and lost <all her money before <Jiis vepr eyes, so that 
there should be nothing left for him to Inherit in any case. 

“ Duse Russcn ! ” repeated the oberkellner, irritably, 
shaking his head ; others only laughed. t The oberkellner pre- 
pared the hotel bill. However, my witfmngs of the night before 
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were known all over the, hotel. Karl, the waiter on my land- 
ings was the first to congratulate me; but I* had no tifiie for 
that sort of nonsense. I rushed off to the Hotel d’Angleterrc 
at once. It was still early. Mr. Astley could not receive any- 
one, I was told. But hearing that it was I who wanted him, 
he came out into the passage and stood in front of me, watch- 
ing me silently and intently, and waiting for me to speak first. 
I immediately asked after Paulipa. 

“ She is ill,” replied Mr. Astley, staring m.t me obstinately 
as before, and never taking his eyes off mine for an instant. 

44 So she really is with you ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, she’s with me.” f * 

“But what are you — are you going to keep her in your 
rooms ? A 

“Yes, that is my intention.” 

i€ Mr. Astley, it will provoke a scandal. You cannot do it. 
Besides, she is quite ill ; perhaps you have not remarked the 
nature of her malady ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I have, and I told you she was ill. If she had not 
been ill, as you say, she would never have passed the night in 
your apartment.” 

“So you k*iow that too, do you ?” 

“Yes, I know it. She came here yestciday, and I would 
have taken her to a lady* a relation of mine ; but being ill, she 
made & mistake, somehow, and went to your room.” 

“ Think of thit, i)pw. Well, 1 congratulate you, Mr. Astley. 
By the bye, you give me an idea. Weren’t you, perhaps, 
standing under my window during the night? Miss Paulina 
was begging me to open the windtnv and see whether you were 
not standing below there. She laughed mightily over the 
notion.’* 

“Really? no, I did not stand under die window; but I 
waited about in th£ passage, and walked up and down.” 

“ H’m I well, Paulina must be medically treated, you know, 
Mr. Astley.” * . #| 

“ Oh, yes, I've sent for a doctor — if sift dies, l shall call you 
to account for her death.” 

I was amazed. « 

“Excuse me, Mr.* Astley,” I said, “but 1 do not in the 
least understand you.” 

“ Is it true that you won two hundred thousand thalers last 
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“ No, only one hundred thousand florins ! ” 

“ Oh, well, that f s pretty good. So you are off to Paris to-day, 
are you ? ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ All Russians, when they have any money, immediately go 
to Paris,” said Astley, in the voice and tone of a man reading 
out of a book. 

“ And pray what am I to $}o in Paris in the summer, all 
alone? Besides, £ love her! you know I do, quite well, Mr. 
Astley.” 

u Really ? I am persuaded that you do not \ my dear sir. 
Why, if you sfay here you will certainly lose all you have, 
and will have nothing to go to Paris upon. Well, good-bye. I 
am convinced that you will go to Paris this very morning.” 

“ Very well, good-bye, but I shall not go to Paris. Just think 
now, of the upshot of all this, Mr. Astley. There’s the general, 
and then this final kettle of fish about Miss Paulina ; why, it 
will be all over the town in no time.” 

“ Yes, all over the town — quite so ; but as for the general he 
has not a thought to spare for such trifles as this, he has no 
time for them. Besides which, Miss Paulina has a perfect 
right to live exactly wherever she likes. As for her family, we 
may pretty fairly say that her family is no longer in existence.” 

1 went away much amused at this 'Englishman’s conviction 
that 1 was off to Paris. Then again, his threat to shoot me in 
a duel, if Paulina died, what a quaint ic^ea ! I swear I was 
deeply sorry for Paulina, and yet, strangely enough, ever since 
I had gone to the roulette-table yesterday and commenced 
to win, and rake up those iliasses of money, I had felt that 
my love for her was moving to another stratum, as it were. 
I can say this now, but at that time, of course, I had fao clear 
idea of the fact. 

Am I really such an inveterate gambler! did I ever really 
love Paulina so strangely . No, I love her to this moment, 
God knows I do, * c # # 

However, when I 'went out from my interview with Mr. 
Astley, I suffered severely and seriously; I felt myself to.;be 
guilty of somethyig or other. But — well, now I must relate a 
most stupid, but altogether amazing, thing which happened to 
me at this time. 

I was hastening to the general’s rooms, when a door near his 
opened, and somebody called out my [feme. « 
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It was Madame Veuve de Cominges, and she was calling 
me%t Miss Blanche’s request. # 

They had a small apartment of two rooms ; and on entering, 
I heard Miss Blanche’s voice, talking and laughing in the 
inner room. 

“ Is it he? ” she was shouting. “ Listen, you young rascal. 
Is it true that you have been winning mountains of gold? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, smiling. * 

“ How much ? ” 

“ A hundred thousand florins.” 

“ Oh you young villain.. Come in here ; I can’t hear a word 
you say.” -* 

I went in; she was lying in bed under a lovely rose-coloured 
satin counterpane, from which peeped out her marvellous 
shoulders, such shoulders as one only sees in a dream ; they 
were covered with some sort of fine white stuff trimmed with 
beautiful lace. 

“ Look here,” she cried, when I entered, “ look here, are you 
inclined, if you are a good boy, to be taken to Paris with me ? 
You know, I am off directly.” 

“ How soon ? ” 

“ In half-am-hour ! " 

Her portmanteaus and other luggage were all ready sure 
enough, and standing in # a heap in the corner. 

“ Well, let’s see now ; what trill you give me to take you to 
Paris? Firstly,*I sljall want fifty thousand francs clown ; you 
can pay me that at Frankfort, on the way there. Then we’ll 
go on to Paris, and you shall see stars in full daylight.” 

II And what am I to have myself if you are to get my fifty 
thousand francs ? ” 

u Oh *you'll have a hundred and fifty thousand francs left ; 
Of course we’ll get through that in a couple of months ; but 
you shall see stars— I vow you shall.” 

“ What, is qjl this money to go in a month or two ? * I cried. 

c< Of course { What ! ara you sh9qjct\l at the idea ? Vile 
slave l why, I tell you one month of such life as you shall see 
wiH be worth all the *est of your wretched existence. One 
month— 'and after thsjt the deluge ! but you^re not worthy of 
it; you" don*t understand — you are too low for it. Well, go 
then ; but, remember. I’m off in half-an-hour if you wish to 
come. I shall expect^you, my little tutor ! ” she cried after me 
as I wen^out. On my Wy home my head had another whirling 
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attack. What, I thought, was I to do? It was not my fault 
that Paulina had* thrown a packet of money in my face, Cnd 
had preferred Astley to myself. 

Some of the bank-notes which she had thrown at me still 
fluttered about on the floor ; I collected them together. At 
this moment the dooi opened and the oberkellner appeared, a 
gentleman who had scarcely condescended to look at me be- 
fore. He came to offer me a magnificent set of rooms lower 
down, which Couut B. had just quitted. 

I remained a moment, thinking. 

“ My bill !” I cried, “I'm off at once by train, in five minutes.” 
« “ I( it’s Paris — it’s Paris,” I thought to myself. “I can’t help 
it, if it's fate ! ” 

In a quarter of an hour sure enough there we were, all three 
of us together — I, Blanche, and Madame de Cominges. Blanche 
laughed so when she saw me appear, that she nearly went into 
hysterics ; Veuve Cominges joined in her mirth ; I can't say I 
felt particularly gay. My life seemed to have snapped in two. 
Since yesterday evening I have felt inclined to risk everything ; 
to play my life as though it were a game of cards. It may be 
that I could not bear the sudden downpour of fortune and 
money, and that I have gone out of my mind 3 Perhaps I 
wish for nothing better? It seems to me that the scene is 
changed for a while, but Only for a while. 

“Yes, I shall be back here in a month,” I thought, “and 
then, and then we’ll have it all out, Mr. Asfley ! ” 

When I recall that time I feel quite sure that my state of 
mind was intensely miserable, in spite of the fact that I laughed 
and chaffed, and laughed again, with that foolish woman, 
Blanche ! 

“Oh, you are so silly, you are a dreadful fool, I^an see 
that,” cried Blanche, at last, ceasing her laughter and begin- 
ning to scold me. “ But we’ll have a grand time with your 
hundred and fifty thousand francs all the same ! q You shall be 
a little king, and as h^ppy as the day is long — and I’ll tie your 
ties for you— and wheh we’ve spent* it all you shall come back 
and break the bank again. You are boki, you’re a bold player 
— those Jews weye right enough. You«shall often bring me 
back money to Paris : all I want now is ‘fifty thousand francs, 
though, and then — 

“ And the general ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, the general — you know he always goes out at 'this hour 
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particularly good one this time. The poor ofd fellow will come 
with it and find the bird is flown. Hell come after us, see if 
he doesn't. Ha, ha, ha ! I shall be very glad. He may be 
very useful to me in Paris. Mr. Astley will have to pay his 
bill here." 

So that was how 1 went off to Paris. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

W HAT shall I say of Paris? Of course, it was all mad- 
ness, a period of wild tom foolery — a delirium. I 
lived in Paris just over three weeks, and during that time my 
hundred thousand francs entirely disappeared. I speak of one 
hundred thousand because 1 made over the other hundred to 
Blanche ; fifty thousand at Frankfort, and the other fifty a few 
days later, at Paris. 

“ As for the balance, my little tutor, we’ll eat it up together," 
she had said. She always called me “ Tutor." 

You could not imagine a more frugal, careful, and economical 
creature than Blanche was— with her own money, that is. She 
told me outrigfet that she required my hundred thousand francs 
to set her up comfortably in Paris, once and for all. I saw 
hardly anything of the money ; she always kept it, and never 
allowed me more than a hundred* francs at a time in my private 
purse ; generally I had a good deal less. 

“ WKty, what should you want money for?" she would ask 
me; and I never argued the matter with her. , However, she 
decorated and furnished her house most beautifully with the 
money ; and when I went over to see it all ready, she remarked 
with pride ; n 9 , o 

“ There 1 you see what taste and economy can do, even with 
the most miserable and pitiful resources." 

The “miserable respurces” spent over the house were exactly 
fifty thousand francs* With the other fifty thousand francs she 
bought a beautiful carriage and horses, and gave two balls or 
evening parties, at which there assisted her friends, Lisette 
and Hojtense, and other remarkably fine women. 
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At these entertainments I had to act the inconceivably silly 
part of master oT the house, and receive a number of /rich 
merchants, rowdy army lieutenants, newspaper correspondents, 
and a host of other ignorant and intensely stupid people in 
dress coats and pearl-tinted gloves, and with such a dowry of 
conceit upon them, as even we in St. Petersburg consider idiotic; 
and that is saying a great deal. 

They were pleased to chaff me, some of them ; for Blanche 
informed them that 1 was a tutor who had won a hundred 
thousand florins : 

“ And he would not have known how to spend the money 
if I had not come and helped him, and shown him how to 
do it. Afterwards he’ll go back and be a tutor again,” she 
added. “ Don’t any of you know of a good situation ? I should 
like to do something for him.” 

However, I shut myself up in a back room and found refuge 
and consolation in champagne. I took to champagne a good 
deal at this time ; for I was continually depressed and dull and 
heavy at heart. I did not approve of the life I was leading, at 
all. At first — for the first fortnight — Blanche did not like me ; 
1 saw that plainly. She took good care of me and dressed me 
well, and so on, but I did not pay the slightest attention to 
this sort of tiling. 

Afterwards, I think she was touched with my conduct to- 
wards her ; I believe she had expected that I would follow her 
about with a pencil and paper and jot down jealously every 
farthing she spent, and quite thought there would be a quarrel 
over every tcn-franc piece that was changed. She used to pre- 
pare for such attacks from me, and finding I had no intention 
of calling her to account, she would sit down and. stare at the 
ceiling for a while. I could see that at first she had cc&sidered 
my silence as merely a proof of my stupidity ; but afterwards 
she thought differently. For instance, she*would make some 
extravagant purchase of horses, and come to me to excuse 
herself. * 0 < ' 1 

“ Well, aren't you angry ? ” she would ask. 

“ N — no ! ” I yawned — “ don’t bother me about it — it's all 
right — they’re good horses, and you peeded them-r-so, of 
course, it’s all right.” , V 

44 Then you’re not angry ? ” 

44 Angry ! of course not ! You are very wise to lay in a 
stock of things that you need ; they’ll* ill come ifrvUseful for 
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you. One hundred thousand francs is merely a drop in the 
oc^m.” • 

Blanche, who had not expected me to receive her tidings in 
this sort of complaisant fashion, was immensely surprised : 

(t What,” she said, w are you really that sort of man ? Do 
you know what, my little tutor? though you may be but a 

tutor, you were born to be a prince ! So you don't mind the 

money going so fast ? 99 

“ Not I--the faster the better.” ^ 

“ Yes, but listen ! You aren’t rich ; you have too much dis- 
dain for money. What will you do afterwards when all this 
is gone?” * 

“ Oh, afterwards, 1 shall go to Homburg and win another 
hundred thousand francs.” 

“ Of course, of course, so you shall — that’s splendid ; and 
I know you’ll bpng it all back here, like a good boy. I tell 
j'ou what, you’ll make me love you seriously before I’ve clone. 
You know, all this time 1 haven’t loved you, for T thought you 
nothing but a tutor (which is a sort of flunkey, isn’t it?) now I 
shall begin loving you, really,” 

And, undoubtedly, from this moment she did seem to attach 
herself to ro^; she became very friendly and amiable during 
our last ten days. 

However, I am not gting to describe all this time and its 
doings. I could fill a volume jvith the narrative of the sort of 
life we lived ; hut it would need altogether different colouring 
and treatment, andTl shall not touch upon it at any length in 
this history. In point of fact, I was most anxious to bring 
the whole thing to an end ; but the money lasted for nearly a 
month, as I have said before. 1 must say the length of time 
it lastecksurprised me a good deal. At least eighty thousand of 
it went for the’ purchase of various furniture and other things for 
Blanche, and the remaining twenty thousand wfc spent in living. 

Blanche, who towards the end of the time was quite confid- 
ing and candffii with me, toljl me with pride that I was very 
lucky in that she had not persuade3 me to sign any bills in 
her favour ; other people would certainly have imposed upon 
me in this way, she sjud, and my ultimate home would have 
been a debtor's prisoft. 

“So you see how good I am,” she said, “and how I have 
loved you ; why, this marriage of mine alone will cost goodness 
knows hqpi mtich ! * 45 
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There really was a marriage, sure enough 1 It took place 
just at the end of our term, and upon it were spent the<jjast 
remnants of my hundred thousand francs. After the wedding 
I retired gracefully into the background f ^and this stupid phase 
of my life was at an end. 

It happened like this. A week after our arrival in Paris, the 
general turned up. He drove straight to Blanche's house, and 
after this first visit of his he seldom was absent from her. 
Blanche had receded him with joy, and had even embraced 
him on his arrival. She hardly allowed him out of her sight 
again, and he was accustomed to escort her about the boule- 
vards, and out driving, and at the theatres, and when making 
calls. He did very well for this sort of thing, being still a 
good-looking man, with dyed whiskeis and moustache (he used 
to be in the cuirassier guards). His manners were excellent, 
and he always wore good clothes, and looked well. He took 
to wearing his Orders, too, in Paris. 

With such a man, it was not only possible to walk up and 
down the boulevards — it was even, if one may use the expres- 
sion, £ positive recommendation. 

The good, and mild-hearted old fellow was extremely well 
contented with all this. He had<not the least expected such 
good fortune when he appeared in Paris. He had come in a 
state of terror, believing that* Blanche would cry out at him, 
and have him turned out of th$ house. So that he lived in a 
sort of transport of unexpected bliss all this month ; and in this 
condition of rhapsody I left him when I went away. 

I learned at this time, the details of what happened after our 
departure from Roulcttenberg. The general had had a sort of 
fit that morning ; he fell down insensible, and for a whole week 
had continued to rave like a lunatic. He had been treated by 
the doctor, but had suddenly thrown up everything, and gone 
off to Paris. Of course Blanche’s redeption of him proved 
the very best medicine he could have, but the traces of his 
malady remained for a long while, and he could never engage 
in any long or serious ‘conversation. His memory was bad, 
too, and he formed a habit of talking tQ himself, and of sitting 
motionless and gloomy for long periods 0 / time, apparently deep 
in thought. * 

Only Blanche could reanimate him ; in fact these gloomy fits 
and moods of his simply meant that Blanche had been away, 
or had gone out without taking him with her, 6r ha<$ not beefc 
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sufficiently caressing with him at** parting. ? When Blanche re- 
turned with her gay laugh, and a new dres$*pn, and looking 
piquante and merry, the general would revive at once; and 
sometimes bis joy would be so great that I hav£ seen him 
burst into tears. 

The general, who had a little money, loved to walk about, 
and pull out his purse in public ; I had the greatest difficulty 
in preventing him from spending seven hundred francs (he 
only had” one thousand) on a brooch for Blanche. 1 never 
could make out where he got this money from, but I think it 
must have come from Mr. Astlcy, especially as the latter paid 
the general’s bill at the hotel. * 

As for the general’s opinion of me at this time, and his view 
of my employment in Paris, and about Blanche, I am sure he 
had not the slightCvSt idea of my intynacy with the latter. 
Though he may have heard of my winnings at the roulette-^ 
table, yet he concluded, 1 believe, that I was some sort of a* 
secretary, or even a servant to Blanche. At all events, he in- 
variably spoke to me in the most patronising way possible, just 
as he used to, in fact ; and occasionally even went so far as to 
scold me. He was sometimes very funny in his behaviour to 
me, goodness knows why, we never could make out ; but for 
some reason or other he was always a batons rompus with 
me. He would shout and swea* at me, call me a school- 
boy and say he would “ teac^i me better manners,*’ that 
“ he'd let me knqjv,” and so on. Blanche generally soothed 
him and took him out for a walk on these occasions. I very 
often noticed him looking sad and preoccupied, as though he 
were regretting something, or missed somebody — notwithstand- 
ing Blanche's presence, which was usually quite enough for 
him. On#uch occasions as this he had twice started talking 
to me on his own initiative ; but he never could * say anything 
very intelligible — he \nould talk of his military service — his late 
wife — his lost property, and so on; or he would harp upon 
some single worA or sentence which had no connection what- 
ever with his thoughts or feelfngs of the* rodment. I tried to 
speak to him of his chilcj^en once or twice ; but he very soon 
changed the subject. f 

“Yes, yes, the childftn. You are right, the children, ** he 
had said, and then gone off to some other topic. 

Bpt the same day, when we were onour way to the theatre, he 
| ^ astonished me *by repeating again: “Those urn 
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fortunate children. Yes, my dear sir, unfortunate children/* 
and again several times during the evening he repeated the 
words : “ TJn — fortunate children ! ” 

Once when I spoke of Paulina to him he flew into a violent 
rage. 

“ She’s an ungrateful woman ! ” he cried, “ yes, sir, she is 
wicked and ungrateful. She has shamed and disgraced her 
family ! If only there were laws here I'd soon show her all 
about it. Yes, sir I would ; un — grateiul woman ! ” 

As for Do Grier, he would not even hear his name. 

“He ruined me!” he cried, “he robbed me and cut my 
•»throat! That man was my nightmare, sir, for two whole years. 
I dreamed of nothing hut him for months at a time. He's a — 
he’s a — oh, never you mention his name to me again — mind — 
never ! ” 

I could see there was something stirring between Blanche 
and the general before the former divulged the secret to me ; 
which was a week before we parted. 

“ He has good prospects,” she told me, “ for granny is really 
ill now and will certainly die before long. Mr. Astley has 
sent a telegram to that effect ; he really is the heir, nobody 
can doubt that ; besides, he would do very well if he were not. 
He has his pension, and he can have the side rooms here, all 
to himself ; he’ll be as happy as a king. I shall be ‘ Madame la 
Glue rale? I shall get into good society ” (Blanche always 
cherished this dream), “and eventually, I shall be a Russian 
lady of the manor, with a big country ihansion and a lot of 
moujiks and plenty of money.” 

“ Very well — marry him, -by all means ; but what if he grows 
jealous ? ” 

“ Oh, he sha’n’t do anything of the kind, he won't jiare. I'll 
see to that ; he shall be well punished if he does.” 0 

“ Very well — marry him then.” 

The wedding was very simple and only a few friends were 
invited. The happy couple were extremely ii^erested in their 
own position. Blabchtftied the general’s white tie for him, and 
really, in his dress-coat, white waistcoat and all complete, he 
looked remarkably well and distinctly %mme il faut 

“ He really is,” said Blanche to me 5n confidence — the idea 
of the general being commc il faut seemed to strike her as 
something entirely novel. I don't recollect many of the details 
of the wedding, as I was only a disinterested spectator 5 but I 
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remember that Blanche turned out to be not De Cominges at 
all Cnor was her mother Veuve de Cominges), but Du Placet. 

Why they should have called themselves De Cominges up to 
now, I cannot say ; at all events the general did not mind, he 
liked Du Placet better, he said. On the morning of the wed- 
ding he kept walking up and down the room, fully dressed, re- 
peating to himself very seriously, “ Mademoiselle Blanche du 
Placet, Mademoiselle Blanche du Placet,” while the most radiant 
self-satisfaction shone upon his face. # 

At church, at the registry office, and at home at breakfast, 
he was not only radiant and happy, but was proud and dignified. 
Blanche, too, acquired a look of dignity on this occasion which* 
she had not possessed before. “ 1 must behave quite 
differently now,” she told me, most seriously ; “ but look here, 
there's one very unpleasant thing I can't get over, I cannot 
pronounce my new name, Zagoriansky, Zagoriansky, Zngo — 
Za— Madame la Generate de Zago — oh ! these Russian names — 
Madame la Generalc fourteen consonants — that'll do, won't 
it?” 

At last we parted ; and Blanche — the stupid Blanche — 
actually shedjfears when she said “good-bye.” 

“I thought you a fool,” she said, snivelling, “and you do look 
like one ; but you are a g&od fellow though you do look a fool ; 
wait a minute,” and running her desk she took out two 
thousand-franc rjptes. I should never have believed it of her. 

“There,” she saiif, “these will be useful to you ; because 
though you may be a very learned tutor, you are a dreadful 
gaby. I wouldn't give you more than a couple of thousand for 
anything, because you would be quite sure to lose it. Well, 
good-byepwe shall always be good friends ; and if you win again 
you cast come here, and we shall see what can* be done for you.” 

I had five hundred francs besides, of my 0 M r n ; in addition 
to which I had a capital watch worth another thousand, and 
several diamond studs and things ; so that I could get along 
for some time and fear nothing. •* 

I am staying in this # little town on purpose to collect my 
thoughts and form my plans ; but chiefly because I want to see 
Mr. Astiey. I know ftfr certain that he is coming through this 
place ana will stay a day here on some private business. I 
shall just find out all about . . everything, first, and then — and 
then away/or Hombufg! I shall not go back to Rouletten- 
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berg until next year. It is considered bad luck to return to 
the table you won your money at ; besides, they play a sir^rt 
game at Homburg. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

H ERE'S a year and eight months gone. by since I last looked 
at these notes ; and only now — being bored and worried 
beyond endurance — I thought I would try to distract my 
thoughts awhile by reading them over. 

So 1 left off just when I was starting for Homburg, did I? 
Gracious heavens ! with what a comparatively light heart I 
wrote these words then — that is, not exactly a light heart, but 
with what confidence of, as yet, unshattcred hopes. 

Had I the least doubt of myself then? and yet now — but a 
year and a half later, here I am a good deal worse, I consider, 
than a beggar — a beggar ? Pooh, I have ruined myself and 
— but 1 am not going to draw comparisons or preach myself 
a moral lecture. Nothing could be sillier than a lecture, now. 
Oh, you self-satisfied individuals who trot out your sententious 
sentiments with so much unction, if you only knew how fully I 
realize the miserable lowness of my present position, 1 don’t 
think even you would wag your tongues St me. What could 
you tell me that I don't know? Besides which, the thing 
is this, one turn of the whee 1 and all is changed ; and these 
same moralists will be the very first to come and congratulate 
111 c ; they wouldn’t turn their backs on me then. Oh, curse them 
all. What am I to-day ? Zero ! And what shall I be to- 
morrow ? Why, to-morrow 1 may rise from, the dead again and 
begin to liyc anew. 1 may make a man of myself yet, before I 
quite come to grief. , o 

I did go to Hombtarg, ihen ; bui! I also went to Rouletten- 
berg and to Spa ; I also went to Badeij as valet to a certain 
Flintze, a blackguard, and yet my master. I have also figured 
as a waiter, for five whole months. Tha\ was after I had been 
in prison. I went to prison at Roulettenberg for debt ; some- 
body or other bought me out — I don’t know who — was it 
Astley, or Paulina ? I don’t know was, but, anyhow, the 
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money was paid — two hundred florins, aryi I was let out. 
W*at was I to do next ? I took a situation with that Flintze l 
have mentioned, I started as his secretary, at thirty florins a 
month ; but ended as a sort of valet, because his funds ran low 
and he could not afford to keep a secretary ; I had nowhere 
else to go to, so T stayed on with him. 

1 screwed myself in food and drink for five months and 
accumulated seventy florins. Then, one evening, at Baden, 
I gave him notice, and die same evening, *1 went off to the 
roulette-table. Oh ! how my heart beat ; but it was not money 
that was so dear to me. Oh no, what I really wanted was that 
all these Flintzes and oberkellners, and flunkeys of all sortS 
should tall* about me to-morrow, and tell one another my story, 
and wonder at me, and praise me up to the skies, and bow 
down to me by virtue of my new winnings. All these are 
childish ideas, of course, but, who knows, perhaps I might meet 
Paulina, too ; and then I could tell her all about it and she 
should see that I was above all these blows of fate — oh ! it was 
not money I wanted most of all. I felt sure that if I had it 1 
should only throw it away on some other Miss Blanche and go 
driving about Paris with a smart pair of torses of my own, 
worth sixteer* thousand francs each. I am not stingy, I know 
that for certain ; I believe I am oven a spendthrift ; and yet 
with what trembling of h£art 1 listened to the croupier's voice : 

u TrenU et utt , rouge % im pain el paw /” or, 

“ Quatre , nofr, pqjr et manque !” 

With what greediness I gaze at the gambling-tables with their 
piles of friedrichs d’or and thalers ; or the glowing masses of 
gold which run like fire across thfe table as the croupier rakes 
them along; and on the long glittering rows of silver which 
skirt the^roulette-wheel. 

Whjr, when I enter the saloons in which pidy is going on, no 
sooner do I come # within a couple of rooms of the play and 
begin to hear the dink of the money changing hands, I a: sure 
you my knees^hake bencathnne and Igeajly fall to the ground. 

Oh 1 that evening, when T took my seventy florins to the 
roulette-table, that was* a remarkable even^pg too. I began 
with ten florins and staked on “passe.” 1 have a predilection 
for “ passe." • 

I lost. , Then I had sixty florins left, all in silver money — 
I considered, and decided to try zero. So I staked five 
guldens at a time on zero, and the third time zero was called. 
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I nearly died for joy when I received my hundred and seventy- 
five florins. I don’t think 1 was so truly glad the day that J on 
my hundred thousand. 

I immediately staked a hundred florins on “rouge” and won. 
Then I put the whole two hundred on red again, an<j won. 
Four hundred on black, and won. 

Reckoning what 1 had before, I now' possessed one thousand 
seven hundred florins, and all in five minutes. Yes, in such 
moments as these, all one’s former miseries are forgotten. 
Why, 1 had amassed this by risking more than life. 1 had 
jdared to risk! and here I was, a man again among men. I took 
a room at the hotel and shut myself up ; and there I sat for 
throe hours counting my money over and over again. 

I determined to start for Homburg at once; there I had not 
served as a flunkey, nor had 1 been in prison. Half-an-hour 
before the train started, i went back to the table just to stake 
twice, and no more. And there I dropped one thousand five 
hundred florins. However, I went to Homburg all the same, 
and now I have been here a whole month. Of course, I am 
living in a state of continual tremor. I play for little trivial 
stakes, and wait, always wait for something to turn up. I cal- 
culate, and stand whole days at the table watchhig the game. 
I even dream of the game. 

My meeting with Mr. Astley has made a great impression 
upon me. Wc had not met siifce that old time, and now came 
upon one another quite accidentally. This is* now it was. 

L was walking about the garden thinking and calculating. I 
was considering how nearly my funds were exhausted. 1 had 
paid my hotel bill three days before, and now had fifty florins 
left, so that I could only play roulette once more. Jf 1 won 
anything whatever, I could continue a little longer, if not, then 
I must be a flunkey again, unless I could find a Russian family 
at once who needed a tutor. 

Busy with these thoughts, I took my daily walk through the 
park and the wood, and into the neighbouring duchy. I often 
walked about like this for tour hours at a stretch, returning to 
Homburg tired and hungry. I had just Wft the garden, and entered 
the park, when 'ihere was Mr. Astley, seated on a bench. He 
saw me first, and called out. I went and sat beside him. Ob- 
serving a certain seriousness about him, I did not give the 
reins to my joy, though, I confess, I uncommonly glad to 
see him. * 
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“ So you are licre ? I thought I should see you here,” be 
said. Don’t trouble to toll me your story *1 know everything 
— everything. I know all about your life and doings for the last 
year and eight months.” 

“ Hem ! that’s the way to treat old friends,” T replied. “ It 
does you credit not to forget them. Wait a minute, though, 
you give me an idea. Wasn’t it you, perhaps, who bought me 
out of the Roulcttenberg prison, where I languished for a debt 
of a couple of hundred florins ? Somebody unknown bought 
me out,” 

“No, oh no. /didn’t buy you out ol the Roulcttenberg 
prison, i where you languished for a debt of two hundred florin# 
but 1 knc,w that you were ‘languishing in the Roulcttenberg 
prison for a debt of two hundred florins.’ ” 

“ Oh ! then you do know who it was that bought me out ? ” 

“No, I can’t say that 1 do know who bought you nut.” 

“ Well, it's very strange. None of the Russians know me, 
and I don’t think the Russians here would have done it in 
any case. In Russia, we do that sort of thing foi each other. 
1 thought it must have been some English 1 caution,’ out of 
pure cussedness.” 

Mr. Astloy listened to me with apparent astonishment. 1 
believe he expected to find me dejected and miserable. 

“ Well, at all events, } am very glad to find that you have 
been able to preserve your independence and good spirits,” he 
observed in a «li saleable tone. 

“ That is to say, in your heart of hearts, you are filled with 
annoyance because lam not altogether overwhelmed and cast 
down,” I said, laughing. * 

He did not take in my words at once, but wlu-n he did 
understand, he smiled. 

P like your remarks. I recognise m Chummy old, wise, 
ecstatic, and wit h#l cynical friend. Only Riis^ians co«.M com- 
bine in themselves so many inconsistencies at one and ihc :ame 
time. Of ccftrse, men lov* to see best friends humili- 

ated before them. Friendships very oft«.n spring up anew in 
humiliation — that is a truth known of old to all wise nen. 
However, at present , JL assure you, l am sincerely dclLdm d to 
see that you are not«depre.ssed. Tell me, you are not thinking 
of throwing up the gaming-tables ? ” 

“ Oh, the devil take them ! I’d throw them up at once, 
only — ” • 
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“ Only you want to have a little good luck first. So I thought. 
All right, you nee&n’t finish your sentence ; I know all aboufcit. 
It popped out accidentally, and therefore truly. Tell me, do 
you do anything besides gamble ? ” 

“ No, nothing ! ” 

He commenced examining me. I knew nothing' of what was 
passing in the world ; I had not read a paper or opened a book 
for months. 

“ You are sadly hardened,” he said. “ You have eschewed 
and thrown over not only your life, and the interest of life, and 
your interests as a citizen and as a man, and your friends (for 
you had friends), you have not only thrown all objects aside, 
save that of gaining money by gambling, but you hive given up 
your memory. I remember you in the most excited moment of 
your life, but I am convinced that you have forgotten all the 
best impressions of that moment. Your whole idea now, your 
highest thoughts and desires, are centred in 1 pair ct impair / 

‘ rouge? and the ‘ twelve middle numbers/ and so on, and so on. 
I’m convinced of that.” 

“ Enough, enough ! Mr. Astley, please don’t remind me of 
it,” I cried, with some show of annoyance, almost with anger j 
“ let me tell you I have forgotten nothing ; I hav^ only driven 
everything out of my head for a while — even my recollections 
— and until my affairs become more r settled and prosperous ; 
then I shall arise from the dead Again, you shall see.” 

“ You will still be here ten years hence /"J he said. “I don’t 
mind betting you, if you like, that I will remind you of this ten 
years hence on this very bench ! ” 

“Well, enough of this,” I said irritably. “And to prove to 
you that I have not forgotten the past, let me ask you : where 
is Miss Paulina now ? if it was not you bought me ofct it was 
assuredly she ! I have not heard a word about Her since •those 
days.” * 

“ No, oh no ! I don’t think she bought you out ! She is in 
Switzerland at present, ^nd you ^ r ill do me a great favour if 
you desist from askirlft me questions about Miss Paulina,” he 
replied with decision, and almost angrily 

“That means that she hit you pretty hand too,” I said, laugh- 
ing in spite of myself. \ 

“Miss Paulina is the noblest of all noble beings; but I 
repeat, you will do me the greatest favour in asking me 
no more about her ! You never kndtf her thoroughly, and * 
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I consider her name from your lips an offence t d 
feqjings.” • 

“ But, look here ; in the first placp you are wrong. Then, " 
what am I to talk about if not this ? Why, all our common 
reminiscences centre solely in this subject. Don’t be afraid, I 
shall not require to know anything about your private affairs ; 

I am only interested in, so to speak, the outward position of 
Miss Paulina at the present moment, I wish to know what 
her circumstances are, and so on ; all I waat can be said in a 
couple of words.” 

“ Very well, on condition that these two words are to be the 
end of this matter between us. Miss Paulina at first was very 
ill, she is ilf still. She lived with my mother and sisters in the 
north of England for some time. Six months ago her grand- 
mother — you remember that old lady who behaved so madly ? 
— died and left her a legacy of seven thousand pounds. M iss 
Paulina is at present travelling with my married sister anil her 
family in Switzerland ; her little brother and sister were also 
provided for by the old lady, and are being educated in London. 
The general died a short while ago, in Paris, of a stroke. Miss 
Blanche was good to him, but managed to annex all that he 
inherited from granny ; — there, that’s about all, I think.” 

“And De Grier? isn’t he travelling in Switzerland too?” 
“No, De Grier is not travelling in Switzerland ; I don’t know 
where he is. Besides, I warn^you, once for all, to avoid these 
kind of hints a#d mean inuendos, otherwise you and I will 
quarrel.” 

“ What ! in spite of our former friendly relations ? ” 

“ Yes, notwithstanding our forraer friendly relations ! ” 

“I beg a thousand pardons, Mr. Astley. But, excuse me 
one moi&ent; there is nothing offensive or mean in what I say; 

I do not blamfc Miss Paulin** in the least. Why, between a 
Frenchman and a Russian girl there is a mutual sympathy of 
kind which you and I can neither appreciate nor understand f ” 
“If you not refer De Grjpr and — another, by a 
Frenchman and a Russian girl, what 3o you mean ? ” 

“You see, you are* interested — but it’s a long story, Mr. 
Astley, and you must know a great many m n lcrior circum- 
stances. But yotir question is serious, though it seems funny 
at first sight. A Frenchman, Mr. Astley, is to be understood 
as good-looking fellow.’ You, as a Briton, may not agree 
*with this ^definition ; J,*a Russian, do not like it myself; but 
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young women may be of a different opinion. We may think 
Racine a humbug* or anything we like ; but he is a great poet 
all the same, Mr. Astley, whether you and I like him or not. The 
typical Frenchman became the type of beauty to us Russians 
while we were still bears. Any Frenchman may now (since the 
Revolution) have the airs, and the manners, and the expression 
of the typical form of beauty— it is his inheritance ! He may 
be in himself the most stupid or scoundrelly individual under 
the sun. Well, Mr. Astley, again, there is no more ingenuous, 
and simple, and kind-hearted creature than a Russian girl. De 
Grier, assuming any character, appears under a mask, and can 
lay siege to her heart with the utmost ease. De Grier has 
a graceful figure, and she will accept that figure and face as 
typical of the soul within, and of the heart ; not as a mere garb, 
inherited from his forefathers ! To your intense disgust I'm 
afraid 1 must add that Englishmen are as a rule angular and 
{//elegant ! and Russians are very sharp about distinguishing 
personal beauty and worshipping it ; but to distinguish between 
beauty of soul and originality of person, one must have a good 
deal more experience, and fitness, and practice than our Russian 
ladies have. 

“Miss Paulina — excuse me, but I've said tke name and 
can't withdraw it — would require ages of time to develop a 
preference for yourself over that scoifndrel De Grier. She will 
esteem you, and you will be her great friend and enjoy the 
confidence of her heart ; but in that heart ^he evill preserve the 
dear image of that detestable, mean, usuring fellow, De Grier. 
Remember that the man first appeared to her under the 
glorious personality of the htmdsome marquis, the quasi disin- 
terested assister of her poor family and of the weak-minded 
general. All his little defects appeared afterwards ;* but not- 
withstanding the revelation — you just give her the <5ld De 
Grier, as she knew him first, and — and th& more she loathes 
the present and actual De Grier, the more she longs and pines 
for the old De Grigr— ^though be never existfd excepting in 
her own imagination." 

“ You are a sugar- refiner, are you not, Mr. Astley ? ” 

“ Yes, 1 am a*partner in the well-known firm of Lovall and 
Co." \ 

“ Well, then, you see, Mr. Astley ; on the one hand a sugar- 
refiner, and on the other Belvidere Apollo. 4nd I am not 
even a sugar-refiner, but only a wretefied little roulette player, 
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and have even served as a flunkey — as doubtless A^iss Paulina 
w^ll knows, for her police force seems to belnost efficient.” 

“ You are embittered, and that is why. you talk all this non- 
sense, 1 ” said Astlcy, coldly, but thoughtfully. “ Still there is 
some originality in what you say.” 

“ Very well ; but the worst of it is, my noble friend, that 
stale and stupid though these accusations of mine may be, still 
they are true. However, we shall not agree — you and I.” 

“All this is horrible, wretched nonsense ! ,? *he said, “because, 
because — you must know — ” he added, with flashing eyes and 
voice trembling with emotion, “ because — most mean and un- 
grateful and unworthy and unfortunate man !--you must know*, 
since you will have it, that 1 have now come to Homburg 
at her request, soidy to see you, to speak long and seriously with 
you, and to let her know all your thoughts and ideas and hopes, 
and reminiscences.” 

“ Oh surely not, surely not !” I cried, and large tears welled 
up into my eyes as I listened ; f could not help it — they 
would come ; and I believe it was the first and only time in 
my life. 

“ Yes, wretched man, she loved you, and T can only reveal 
the fact because you are a ruined man ! Yes, and more — if I 
tell you that she loves you still, at this moment, you will stay 
here all the same ! Yes, •you have ruined yourself! You pos- 
sessed certain good traits, yo# were animated and — well, you 
were not a bactfellyw ; you might even have been of some ser- 
vice to your country — which so sadly needs good men ; but — 
you will stay here — and your life is ended. 1 do not blame 
you ; in my opinion all you Rifssians arc like this, or capable 
of becoming so ; if it be not roulette it will take some other 
form. Exceptions are very rare. You are not the first man 
who Cannot understand what work means. (I am not speak- 
ing of your natlbn now.) Roulette is a game especially 
Russian ; up to this time you have been honest and have pre- 
ferred to beE waiter rathgr than t^Jce Jto stealing; but it is 
terrible to me to think what there may bC in store for you in the 
future: but enough — good-bye. You need money, of course? 
Here are ten louis cL’or from me ; I will no* offer you more, 
because you will lose them all the same ; take the money, and 
good-bye.” 

“ No, no, Mr. Astley. after all you have said ” — 

(i Tak» it,” he criea, “ I am convinced that you are still 
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capable of* feeling gratitude, and I give as true friend to friend. 
If only T could believe that you would give up gambling 3 nd 
leave Homburg at once, and go to your own country, I would 
willingly give you a thousand pounds ; but 1 draw the line" at 
ten louis d’or, because I am perfectly certain that a thousand 
pounds or ten louis d’or at the present moment are entirely 
the same thing to you ; you will go and lose the money at the 
roulette-table the very first opportunity ; come, take it and 
good-bye.” * 

“ I will take the money,” I said, “ if I may embrace you at 
parting.” 

• “ Oh, with great pleasure.” 

We embraced, and Mr. Astley left me. 


No, no, he is quite wrong. If I was foolish and harsh about 
Paulina and De Grier, he is hasty and harsh too, in his 
estimate of Russians ; I don't say a word about myself. 

However, all this is humbug ; it is all words and words 
and words, and what we require is action. Switzerland is the 
one goal and object now, and to-morrow — oh, if I could but 
start off to-morrow, what a new birth, what a resurrection it 
would be ! I must prove to them all, let Paulina know too, 
that I can still act the man ; all I hav*i to do is — but it's too 
late for to-day — to-morrow, I feqj, I know it must be as I wish. 
I have fifteen louis d’or now, and I have begwn before this, 
with no more than fifteen guldens. If I 6egan very carefully, 
now — and surely I am not such an utter child, that I can’t un- 
derstand common sense — though I am a ruined man why 
should not I rise again from the ashes of my ruin ? All I 
have to do is to be careful and patient for one day, to* 1 restrain 
my impetuous nature for one little day — one hour — and in that 
hour I may change my whole destiny. /My nature is the 
difficulty. 

I must recall to min<^ what happened to me #, at Rouletten- 
berg — seven months ugo, and just before I lost my all. I 
certainly did show wonderful decision of ; character on that day. 
I had lost all — a]J— and was on my way r out of the gambling 
saloon, when suddenly I felt a single Vlittle .florin wobbling 
about in my waistcoat pocket. w Aha,” I thought, u Pve got 
something to pay Yor my dinner with, after all.” But when I 
had gone some hundred paces furthef/I stopped, thought a 
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m&ment, and came back. I staked my gulden on ♦manque," 
ana there really was something very curious and special in the 
sensation that I, a stranger in a foreign land, without money or 
friends, and not even knowing how I should get anything to eat 
this very day, was staking my last gulden, my very last on the 
turn of a wheel ! Well, I won ; and I came out that day with 
a hundred and seventy guldens in my pocket ; and that’s a fact. 
There, that’s an instance of what one gulden, and the last 
gulden a man has, too, can do. And what* would have hap- 
pened that day if I had lost heart and funked it ? 

Ah, well, theie’ll be an end of all this sort of thing to- 
morrow. 


FINIS. 
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